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<f  — Hanc  venlam  petimufque  damufque  vicifTim." 

HoR.  de  Arte  Poet. 


T    O 

ANTHONY     HENLEY,     ESQ^. 

A  MAN  of  your  charafter  can  no  more  prevent  a 
•^*-  dedication,  than  he  would  encourage  one;  for 
merit,  like  a  virgin's  bluflies,  is  flill  moll  dif- 
covered,  when  it  labours  moll  to  be  concealed. 

It  is  hard,  that  to  think  well  of  you,  ihould  be 
but  juftice,  and  to  tell  you  fo,  fhould  be  an  offence : 
thus,  rather  than  violate  your  modefty,  I  muft  be 
wanting  to  your  other  virtues ;  and,  to  gratify  one 
good  quality,  do  wrong  to  a  thoufand. 

The  world  generally  meafures  our  efteem  by  the 
ardour  of  our  pretences ;  and  will  fcarce  believe 
that  fo  much  zeal  in  the  heart,  can  be  confillent 
with  fo   much   faintnefs  in   the   expreffion ;    but 
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4  DEDICATION. 

when  they  refledl  on  your  readinefs  to  do  good, 
and  your  induftry  to  hide  it ;  on  your  paflion  to 
oblige,  and  your  pain  to  hear  it  owned ;  they  will 
conclude  that  acknowledgements  would  be  ungrate- 
ful to  a  perfon,  who  even  Teems  to  receive  the  obli- 
gations he  confers. 

But  though  I  Ihould  perfuade  myfelf  to  be  filent 
upon  all  occafions ;  thofe  more  polite  arts,  which, 
till  of  late,  have  languiflied  and  decayed,  would 
appear  under  their  prefent  advantages,  and  own 
you  for  one  of  their  generous  reftorers ;  infomuch, 
that  Sculpture  now  breathes.  Painting  fpeaks, 
Mufic  ravifhes;  and  as  you  help  to  refine  our  tafte, 
you  diflinguilh  your  own. 

Your  approbation  of  this  poem,  is  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  opinion  the  world  has  of  your  judg- 
ment, that  ought  to  relifh  nothing  fo  much  as  what 
you  write  yourfelf :  but  you  are  refolved  to  forget 
to  be  a  critic,  by  remembering  you  are  a  friend. 
To  fay  more,  would  be  uneafy  to  you ;  and  to  fay 
lefs,  would  be  unjuft  in 

Your  humble  Servant. 


t    5     ] 


t>      n      E      F     A      C     E. 

QiNCE  this  following  Poem  in  a  manner  ftole  into 
the  world,  I  could  not  be  furprized  to  find  it 
uncorre6t:  though  I  can  no  more  fay  I  was  a 
ftranger  to  its  coming  abroad,  than  that  I  approved 
of  the  Publilher*s  precipitation  in  doing  it :  for  a 
hurry  in  the  execution  generally  produces  a  leifure 
in  reflexion ;  fo  when  we  run  the  fafteft,  we  Humble 
the  ofteneft.  However,  the  errors  of  the  printer 
have  not  been  greater  than  the  candour  of  the 
reader:  and  if  I  could  but  fay  the  fame  of  the 
defefts  of  the  author,  he  would  need  no  juftification 
againfl:  the  cavils  of  fome  furious  critics,  who,  I 
am  fure,  would  have  been  better  pleafed  if  they 
had  met  with  more  faults. 

Their  grand  objedion  is,  that  the  Fury  Difeafe 
is  an  improper  m.achine  to  recite  characters,  and 
recommend  the  example  of  prefent  writers :  but 
though  I  had  the  authority  of  fome  Greek  and 
Latin  Poets,  upon  parallel  inftances,  to  juftify  the 
defign ;  yet  that  I  might  not  introduce  any  thing 
that  feemed  inconfiftent,  or  hard,  I  llarted  this 
objedlion  myfelf,  to  a  gentleman,  very  remarkable 
in  this  fort  of  criticifm,  who  would  by  no  means 
allow  that  the  contrivance  was  forced>  or  the 
condudl  incongruous. 
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Dlfeafe  is  reprefented  a  Fury  as  well  as  Envy : 
fhe  is  imagined  to  be  forced  by  an  incantation 
from  her  recefs ;  and,  to  be  revenged  on  the  Ex- 
orcift,  mortifies  him  with  an  introduction  of  feveral 
perfons  eminent  in  an  accomplifhment  he  has  made 
fome  advances  in. 

Nor  is  the  compliment  lefs  to  any  great  genius 
mentioned  there ;  fmce  a  very  fiend,  who  naturally 
repines  at  any  excellency,  is  forced  to  confefs  how 
happily  they  have  all  fucceeded. 

Their  next  objedlion  is,  that  I  have  imitated 
the  Lutrin  of  Monfieur  Boileau.  I  mufl  own,  I 
am  proud  of  the  imputation  ;  unlefs  their  quarrel 
be,  that  I  have  not  done  it  enough :  but  he  that 
will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  examining,  will 
find  I  ha\  e  copied  him  in  nothing  but  in  two  or 
three  lines  in  the  complaint  of  MolefTe,  Canto  II. 
and  in  one  in  his  firll  Canto ;  the  fenfe  of  which 
line  is  entirely  his,  and  I  could  vviih  it  were  ngt  the 
only  good  one  in  mine. 

I  have  fpoke  to  the  moft  material  objeftions 
I  have  heard  of,  and  fhall  tell  thefe  gentlemen, 
that  for  every  fault  they  pretend  to  find  in  this 
poem,  I  will  undertake  to  fhew  them  two.  One  of 
thefe  curious  perfons  does  me  the  honour  to  fay, 
he  approves  of  the  conclufion  of  it ;  but  I  fuppofe 
it  is  upon  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  it  is  the 
conclufion.  However,  I  fhould  not  be  much  con- 
cerned not  to  be  thought  excellent  in  an  amufe- 
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ment  I  have  very  little  praftifed  hitherto,  nor 
perhaps  ever  fhall  again. 

Reputation  of  this  fort  is  very  hard  to  be  got, 
and  very  eafy  to  be  loft;  its  purfuit  is  painful, 
and  its  pofTeffion  unfruitful ;  nor  had  I  ever  at- 
tempted any  thing  in  this  kind,  till  finding  the 
animofities  among  the  Members  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians  increafmg  daily  (notwithftanding  the 
frequent  exhortations  of  our  worthy  Prefident  to 
the  contrary),  I  was  perfuaded  to  attempt  fome- 
thing  of  this  nature,  and  to  endeavour  to  railly 
fome  of  our  difaffeded  Members  into  a  fenfe  of 
their  duty,  who  have  hitherto  moft  obftinately  op- 
pofed  all  manner  of  union  ;  and  have  continued  fo 
unreafonably  refraftory,  that  it  was  thought  fit 
by  the  College,  to  reinforce  the  obfervance  of 
the  ftatutes  by  a  bond,  which  fome  of  them  would 
not  comply  with,  though  none  of  them,  had  refufed 
the  ceremony  of  the  cuftomary  oath  ;  like  fome 
that  will  truft  their  wives  with  any  body,  but 
their  money  with  none.  I  was  forry  to  find  there 
could  be  any  conftitution  that  was  not  to  be  cured 
without  poifon,  and  that  there  (hould  be  a  profped 
of  effedling  it  by  a  lefs  grateful  method  than  reafon 
and  perfuafion. 

The  original  of  this  difference  has  been  of  fome 
Handing,  though  it  did  not  break  out  to  fury  and 
excefs,  until  the  time  of  creeling  the  Difpenfary, 
being  an  apartment  in  the  college,  fet  up  for  the 
relief  of  the  ilck  poor,  and  managed  ever  fmce 
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8  PREFACETO 

with  an  Integrity  and  difintereft  fuitable  to  fo  cha- 
ritable a  defign. 

If  any  perfon  v/ould  be  more  fully  informed 
about  the  particulars  of  fo  piou^  a  work,  I  refer 
him  to  a  Treatife,  fet  forth  by  the  authority  of 
the  Prefident  and  Cenfors,  in  the  year  97.  It  is 
called,  "  A  fhort  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of 
**  the  College  of  Phyficians,  London,  in  relation 
''  to  the  fick  Poor."  The  reader  may  there  not 
only  be  informed  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this 
fo  public  an  undertaking,  but  alfo  of  the  concur- 
rence and  encouragement  it  met  with  from  the 
beft,  as  well  as  the  moll  ancient  Members  of  the 
Society,  notwithftanding  the  vigorous  oppofition  of 
a  few  men,  who  thought  it  their  intereil  to  defeat 
fo  laudable  a  defign. 

The  intention  of  this  preface  is  not  to  perfuade 
mankind  to  enter  into  our  quarrels,  but  to  vindicate 
the  author  from  being  cenfured  for  taking  any  in- 
decent liberty  with  a  faculty  he  has  the  honour 
to  be  a  member  of.  If  the  fatire  may  appear 
diredled  at  any  particular  perfon,  it  is  at  fuch  only 
as  are  prefumed  to  be  engaged  in  difhonourable 
confederacies  for  mean  and  mercenary  ends,  againft 
the  dignity  of  their  own  profelTion.  But  if  there 
be  no  fuch,  then  thefe  characters  are  but  imagi- 
nary, and  by  confequence  ought  to  give  nobody 
offence. 

The  defcription  of  the  batde  is  grounded  upon 
a  feud  that  happened  in  the  Difpenfary,  betwixt 
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a  member  of  the  College  with  his  retinue,  and 
fome  of  the  fervants  that  attended  there  to  dif- 
penfe  the  medicines ;  and  is  fo  far  real,  though  the 
poetical  relation  be  fi(5titious.  I  hope  nobody  will 
think  the  author  too  undecently  relieving  through 
the  whole,  who,  being  too  liable  to  faults  himfelf, 
ought  to  be  lefs  fevere  upon  the  mifcarriages  of 
others.  There  is  a  charafter  in  this  trivial  per- 
formance, which  the  town,  I  find,  applies  to  a 
particular  perfon :  it  is  a  reflexion  which  I  fhould 
be  forry  fhould  give  oftence  ;  being  no  more  than 
what  may  be  faid  of  any  phyfician  remarkable  for 
much  pradlice.  The  killing  of  numbers  of  patients 
is  fo  trite  a  piece  of  raillery,  that  it  ought  not  to 
make  the  leaft  impreifion,  either  upon  the  reader, 
or  the  perfon  it  is  applied  to ;  being  one  that  I 
think  in  my  confcience  a  very  able  phyfician,  as 
well  as  a  gentleman  of  extraordinary  learning.  If  I 
am  hard  upon  any  one,  it  is  my  reader :  but  fome 
worthy  gentlemen,  as  remarkable  for  their  hu- 
manity as  their  extraordinary  parts,  have  taken 
care  to  make  him  amends  for  it,  by  prefixing  fome- 
thing  of  their  own. 

I  confefs,  thofe  ingenious  gentlemen  have  done 
me  a  great  honour  j  but  while  they  defign  an  ima- 
ginary panegyric  upon  me,  they  have  made  a  real 
one  upon  themfelves ;  and  by  faying  how  much 
this  fmall  performance  exceeds  fome  others,  they 
convince  the  world  how  far  it  falls  Ihort  of  theirs. 


10  INSTRUMENT    FROM    THE 

THE 

COPY    OF    AN    INSTRUMENT 

SUBSCRIBED    BY 

THE  PRESIDENT,   CENSOR,  MOST  OF  THE  ELECTS, 

SENIOR    FELLOWS,    CANDIDATES,    &C.    OF 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    PHYSICIANS, 

IN    RELATION    TO    THE    SICK    POOR. 

•fXTHEREAS  the  fevcral  orders  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  London,  for  prefcribing  medi- 
cines gratis  to  the  poor  fick  of  the  cities  of  London 
and  Weflminfter,  and  parts  adjacent;  as  alfo  pro- 
pofals  made  by  the  faid  College  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Court  of  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  of 
London,  in  purfuance  thereof;  have  hitherto  been 
ineffedual,  for  that  no  method  hath  been  taken  to 
furnifh  the  poor  with  medicines  for  their  cure  at 
low  and  reafonable  rates ;  we  therefore  whofe  names 
are  here  under-written.  Fellows  and  Members 
of  the  faid  College,  being  willing  effedlually  to 
promote  fo  great  a  charity,  by  the  counfel  and 
good-liking  of  the  Prefident  and  College  declared 
in  their  Comitia,  hereby  (to  wit,  each  of  us  feverally 
and  apart,  and  not  the  one  for  the  other  of  us)  do 
oblige  ourfelves  to  pay  to  Dr.  Thomas  Burwell, 
Fellow  and  Ele^:  of  the  faid  College,  the  fum  of 
ten  pounds  apiece  of  lawful  money  of  England,  by 
fuch  proportions,  and  at  fuch  times,  as  to  the  major 
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part  of  the  fubfcribers  here  fhall  feem  moft  con- 
venient :  which  money,  when  received  by  the  faid 
Dr.  Thomas  Burwell,  is  to  be  by  him  expended  in 
preparing  and  delivering  medicines  to  the  poor  at 
their  intrinfic  value,  in  fuch  manner,  and  at  fuch 
times,  and  by  fnch  orders  and  diredions,  as  by 
the  major  part  of  the  fubfcribers  hereto  fhall  ia 
writing  be  hereafter  appointed  and  direded  for 
that  purpofe. 


In  witnefs  whereof  we  have  hereunto  fet  our 
hands  and  feals,  this  twenty-fecond  day  of 
December,  1696. 


Tho.  Millington,  Pr^fes. 
The.  Burwell,  Eka.  and 

Cenfor. 
Sam.  Collins,  Elecl. 
Edw.  Browne,  Eleft. 
Rich.Torlefs,  Eleft.  and 

Cenfor. 
Edw.  Hulfe,  Elea. 
Tho.  Gill,  Cenfor. 
Will.  Dawes,  Cenfor, 
Jo.  Hutton. 
Rob.  Brady. 
Hans  Sloane. 
Rich.  Morton. 
John  Hawysi 
Ch,  Harel, 


Rich.  Robinfon. 
John  Bateman. 
Walter  Mills. 
Dan.  Coxe. 
Henry  Sampfon. 
Thomas  Gibfon. 
Charles  Goodall. 
Edm.  King. 
Sam.  Garth. 
Barnh.  Soame. 
Denton  Nicholas. 
Jofeph  Gaylard. 
John  Woollailon. 
Steph.  Hunt. 
Oliver  Horfeman. 
Rich.  Morton,  Jun, 
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David  Kamiltori. 
Hen.  Morelli. 
Walter  Harris. 
William  Briggs. 
Th.  Colladon. 
Martin  Lifter. 
Jo.  Colbatch. 
Bernard  Connor. 
W.  Cockburn. 
J.  le  Feure. 
P.  Sylveftre. 
Ch.  Morton. 


Walter  Charlton:, 
Phineas  Fowke. 
Tho.  Alvery. 
Rob.  Gray. 
John  Wright. 
James  Drake. 
Sam.  Morris. 
John  Woodward. 
■  Norris. 

George  Colebrook, 
Gideon  Harvey. 


The  defign  of  printing  the  fubfcribers  names.  Is 
to  Ihew,  that  the  late  undertaking  has  the  fan£Hon 
of  a  College  aft;  and  that  it  is  not  a  projedl 
carried  on  by  five  or  fix  members,  as  thofe  that 
oppofe  it  would  unjuftly  infmuate. 
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T    O 

DR.         GARTH, 

UPON      THE 

DISPENSARY. 

/^  H  that  fome  genius,  whofe  poetic  vein 

Like  Montague's  could  a  juft  piece  fuflain. 
Would  fearch  the  Grecian  and  the  Latin  llore. 
And  thence  prefent  thee  with  the  purell  ore : 
In  lafting  numbers  praife  thy  whole  defign. 
And  manly  beauty  of  each  nervous  line  ; 
Shew  how  your  pointed  fatire's  llerling  wit. 
Does  only  knaves  or  formal  blockheads  hit; 
Who  're  gravely  dull,  injipidly  ferene. 
And  carry  all  their  wifdom  in  their  mien; 
Whom  thus  expos'd,  thus  ftripp'd  of  their  difguife. 
None  will  again  admire,  moil  will  defpife  ! 
Shew  in  what  noble  verfe  NafTau  you  iing. 
How  fuch  a  poet 's  worthy  fuch  a  king  1 
When  Somers'  charming  eloquence  you  praife. 
How  loftily  your  tuneful  voice  you  raife ! 
But  my  poor  feeble  Mufe  is  as  unfit 
To  praife,  as  imitate  what  you  have  writ. 
Artifts  alone  fhould  venture  to  commend 
What  Dennis  can't  condemn,  nor  Dryden  mend: 
What  mull,  writ  with  that  fire  and  with  that  eafe. 
The  beaux,  the  ladies,  and  the  critics,  pleafe. 

C.  Boyle. 


14  VERSES    TO    DR.   GARTH. 

T  o 
MY    FRIEND    THE    AUTHOR, 

DESIRING    MY    OPINION    OF    HIS    POEM. 

A  s  K  me  not,  friend,  what  I  approve  or  blame ; 

Perhaps  I  know  not  why  I  like,  or  damn ; 
I  can  be  pleas'd;  and  I  dare  own  I  am. 
I  read  thee  over  with  a  lover's  eye ; 
Thou  hail  no  faults,  or  I  no  faults  can  fpy; 
Thou  art  all  beauty,  or  all  blindnefs  I. 
Critics  and  aged  beaux  of  fancy  chafte. 
Who  ne'er  had  fire,  or  elfe  whofe  fire  is  paft, 
Miift  judge  by  rules  what  they  want  force  to  tafie. 
I  would  a  poet,  like  a  millrefs,  try. 
Not  by  her  hair,  her  hand,  her  nofe,  her  eye; 
But  by  fome  namelefs  power,  to  give  me  joy. 
The  nymph  has  Grafton's,    Cecil's,    Churchill's 

charms. 
If  with  reliftlefs  fires  my  foul  fhe  warms. 
With  balm  upon  her  lips,  and  raptures  in  her  arms. 
Such  is  thy  genius,  and  fuch  art  is  thine. 
Some  fecret  magic  works  in  every  line ; 
We  judge  not,  but  we  feel  the  power  divine. 
Where  all  is  juft,  is  beauteous,  and  is  fair, 
Diilindlions  vanilh  of  peculiar  air. 
Lofl  in  our  pleafure,  we  enjoy  in  you 
Lucretius,  Horace,  Shefiield,  Montague. 
And  yet  'tis  thought,  fome  critics  in  this  town. 
By  rules  to  all,  but  to  themfelves,  unknown, 
Will  damn  thy  verfe,  and  jultify  their  own. 
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Why  let  them  damn :  were  it  not  wondrous  hard 
Facetious  Mirmil  *  and  the  City  Bard, 
So  near  ally'd  in  learning,  wit,  and  ikill. 
Should  not  have  leave  to  judge,  as  well  as  kill? 
Nay,  let  them  write ;  let  them  their  forces  join. 
And  hope  the  motley  piece  may  rival  thine. 
Safely  defpife  their  malice,  and  their  toil. 
Which  vulgar  ears  alone  will  reach,  and  will  defile 
Be  it  thy  generous  pride  to  pleafe  the  bell, 
Whofe  judgment,  and  whofe  friendihip,  is  a  tell. 
With  learned  Hans  thy  healing  cares  be  join'd; 
Search  thoughtful  RatcliiFe  to  his  inmoll:  mind; 
Unite,  reftore  your  arts,  and  fave  mankind : 
Whilft  all  the  bufy  Mirmils  of  the  town 
Envy  our  health,  and  pine  away  their  own. 
Whene'er  thou  would'H  a  tempting  Mufe  engage. 
Judicious  Walfh  can  bell  direft  her  rage. 
To  Somers  and  to  Dorfet  too  fubmit. 
And  let  their  llamp  immortalize  thy  wit. 
Confenting  Phoebus  bows,  if  they  approve. 
And  ranks  thee  with  the  foremoll  bards  above. 
Whilll  thefe  of  right  the  deathlefs  laurel  fend. 
Be  it  my  humble  bulinefs  to  commend 
The  faithful,  honell  man,  and  the  well-natur 'd  friend. 

Chr.  Codrington. 
*  Dr.  Gibbons. 
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x6  VERSES    TO    DR.   GARTH. 

TO     MY      FRIEND 

DR.  GARTH, 

THE    AUTHOR    OF    THE    DISPENSARY. 

'Ip  O  praife  your  healing  art  would  be  in  vain ; 

The  health  you  give,  prevents  the  poet's  pen. 
Sufficiently  confirm'd  is  your  renown. 
And  I  but  fill  the  chorus  of  the  town. 
That  let  me  waive,  and  only  now  admire 
The  dazzling  rays  of  your  poetic  fire : 
"Which  its  diiFufive  virtue  does  difpenfe. 
In  flowing  verfe,  and  elevated  fenfe. 

The  town,  which  long  has  fwallow'd  foolifh  verfe. 
Which  poetafters  every  where  rehearfe. 
Will  mend  their  judgment  now,  refine  their  tafle. 
And  gather  up  th'  applaufe  they  threw  in  wafte. 
The  play-houfe  Ihan't  encourage  falfe  fublime. 
Abortive  thoughts,  with  decoration-rhyme. 

The  fatire  of  vile  fcribblers  ihall  appear 
On  none,  except  upon  themfelves,  fevere  : 
While  yours  contemns  the  gall  of  vulgar  fpite ; 
And  when  you  feem  to  fmile  the  moll,  you  bite. 

Tho.  Cheek. 
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TO     MY     FRIEND, 
UPON    THE    DISPENSARY. 

A   S  when  the  people  of  the  northern  zone 
•^^  Find  the  approach  of  the  revolving  fun. 
Pleas 'd  and  reviv'd,  they  fee  the  new-born  light. 
And  dread  no  more  eternity  of  night : 

Thus  we,  who  lately,  as  of  fummer's  heat. 
Have  felt  a  dearth  of  poetry  and  wit. 
Once  fear'd,  Apollo  would  return  no  more 
From  warmer  climes  to  an  ungrateful  Ihore. 
But  you,  the  favourite  of  the  tuneful  Nine, 
Have  made  the  God  in  his  full  luftre  iliine ; 
Our  night  have  chang'd  into  a  glorious  day; 
And  reach'd  perfe6lion  in  your  firft  eifay. 
So  the  young  eagle,  that  his  force  would  try. 
Faces  the  fun,  and  towers  it  to  the  fky. 

Others  proceed  to  art  by  flow  degrees, 
Aukward  at  firft,  at  length  they  faintly  pleafe  ; 
And  fiill,  whate'er  their  firft  efforts  produce, 
'Tis  an  abortive,  or  an  infant  Mufe : 
Whilft  yours,  like  Pallas,  from  the  head  of  Jove, 
Steps  out  full-grown,  with  nobleft  pace  to  move. 
What  ancient  poets  to  their  fubjedls  owe. 
Is  here  inverted,  and  this  owes  to  you  : 
You  found  it  little,  but  have  made  it  great. 
They  could  defcribe,  but  you  alone  create, 
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Now  let  your  Mufe  rife  with  expanded  wings> 
To  fing  the  fate  of  empires  and  of  kings  ; 
Great  William's  vidlories  fhe'll  next  rehearfe. 
And  raife  a  trophy  of  immortal  verfe  : 
Thus  to  your  art  proportion  the  defign,  "^ 

And  mighty  tilings  with  mighty  numbers  join,         > 
A  fecond  Namur,  or  a  future  Boyne.  J 

H.  Blount. 
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CANTO      I. 

CPE  AK,  Goddefs !  iince  'tis  thou  that  beft  canft  tell. 

How  ancient  leagues  to  modern  difcord  fell ; 
And  why  Phyficians  were  (o  cautious  grown 
Of  others'  lives,  and  lavilh  of  their  own; 
How  by  a  journey  to  th'  Elyfian  plain  r 

Peace  triumph'd,  and  old  Time  returned  again. 

Not  far  from  that  moft  celebrated  place. 
Where  angry  *  Juftice  fhews  her  awful  face ; 
Where  little  villains  muft  fubmit  to  fate. 
That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  ftate ;        19 
There  Hands  a  f  dome,  majeftic  to  the  fight. 
And  fumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  height ; 
A  golden  globe,  plac'd  high  with  artful  fkill. 
Seems,  to  the  diftant  fight,  a  gilded  pill : 
This  pile  was,  by  the  pious  patron's  aim,  I5 

Rais'd  for  a  ufe  as  noble  as  its  frame; 
Nor  did  the  learn'd  fociety  decline 
The  propagation  of  that  great  defign ; 

*  Old  Bailey.  f  College  of  Phyficians. 
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In  all  her  mazes,  Nature's  face  they  view'd. 
And,  as  fhe  difappear'd,  their  fearch  purfued.         20 
Wrapt  in  the  Ihade  of  night  the  Goddefs  lies,  n 

Yet  to  the  learn'd  unveils  her  dark  difguife,  s 

But  fhuns  the  grofs  accefs  of  vulgar  eyes.  3 

Now  fhe  unfolds  the  faint  and  dawning  flrife 
Of  infant  atoms  kindling  into  life  ;  25 

How  dudlile  matter  new  meanders  takes. 
And  (lender  trains  of  twilling  fibres  makes  ; 
And  how  the  vifcous  feeks  a  clofer  tone. 
By  juft  degrees  to  harden  into  bone  ; 
While  the  more  loofe  flow  from  the  vital  urn,         50 
And  in  full  tides  of  purple  ilreams  return  ; 
How  lambent  flames  from  life's  bright  lamps  arife. 
And  dart  in  emanations  through  the  eyes ; 
How  from  each  fluice  a  gentle  torrent  pours. 
To  flake  a  feverifli  heat  with  ambient  fliowers ;      35 
Whence  their  mechanic  powers  the  fpirits  claim  ; 
How  great  their  force,  how  delicate  their  frame ; 
How  the  fame  nerves  are  falhion'd  to  fuflain 
The  greateft  pleafure  and  the  greateft  pain  ; 
Why  bilious  juice  a  golden  light  puts  on,  40 

And  floods  of  chyle  in  filver  currents  run ; 
How  the  dim  fpeck  of  entity  began 
T' extend  its  recent  form,  and  fl:retch  to  man  ; 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  19.  they  ftill  purfued. 

They  find  her  dubious  now,  and  then  as  plain. 
Here  fhe 's  too  fparing  j  there  profufcly  vain. 
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To  how  minute  an  origin  we  owe 

Young  Ammon,  Csefar,  and  the  great  Nafiau  ;      45 

Why  paler  looks  impetuous  rage  proclaim. 

And  why  chill  virgins  redden  into  flame  ; 

Why  envy  oft'  transforms  with  wan  difguife. 

And  why  gay  mirth  fits  fmiling  in  the  eyes; 

All  ice  why  Lucrece;  or  Sempronia,  fire;  50 

Why  Scarfdale  rages  to  furvive  defire ; 

When  Milo's  vigour  at  th'Olympick 's  fhown. 

Whence  tropes  to  Finch,  or  impudence  to  Sloane ; 

How  matter,  by  the  vary'd  fhape  of  pores. 

Or  ideots  frames,  or  folemn  fenators.  55 

Hence  'tis  we  wait  the  wondrous  caufe  to  find. 
How  body  ads  upon  impaffive  mind ; 
How  fumes  of  wine  the  thinking  part  can  fire. 
Pall  hopes  revive,  and  prefent  joys  infpire ; 
Why  our  complexions  oft' our  foul  declare,  60 

And  how  the  pafilons  in  the  feature  are ; 
How  touch  and  harmony  arife  between 
Corporeal  figure,  and  a  form  unfeen ; 
How  quick  their  faculties  the  limbs  fulfil. 
And  adt  at  every  fummons  of  the  will ;  65 

With  mighty  truths,  myfterious  to  defcry. 
Which  in  the  womb  of  diftant  caufes  lie. 

But  now  no  grand  enquiries  are  defcry'd. 
Mean  faftion  reigns  where  knowledge  fhould  prefide. 
Feuds  are  increas'd,  and  learning  laid  alide. 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  53.  Why  Atticus  polite,  Brutus  fevere, 

Why  Methwin  muddy,  Montague  why  clear. 
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Thus  fynods  oft' concern  for  faith  conceal,  ^i 

And  for  important  nothings  fhew  a  zeal : 

The  drooping  fciences  neglected  pine. 

And  Paean's  beams  with  fading  lullre  fhine. 

No  readers  here  with  hedlic  looks  are  found,  75 

Nor   eyes   in  rheum,    through    midrdght-watching, 

drown 'd ; 
The  lonely  edifice  in  fweats  complains 
That  nothing  there  but  fuUen  filence  reigns. 

This  place,  fo  fit  for  undifturb'd  repofe. 
The  God  of  Sloth  for  his  afylum  chofe ;  80 

Upon  a  couch  of  down  in  thefe  abodes. 
Supine  with  folded  arms  he  thoughtlefs  nods ; 
Indulging  dreams  his  Godhead  lull  to  eafe. 
With  murmurs  of  foft  rills,  and  whifpering  trees : 
The  poppy  and  each  numbing  plant  difpenfe  85 

Their  drowzy  virtue,  and  dull  indolence ; 
No  paflions  interrupt  his  eafy  reign. 
No  problems  puzzle  his  lethargic  brain ; 
But  dark  oblivion  guards  his  peaceful  bed. 
And  lazy  fogs  hang  lingering  o'er  his  head.  90 

As  at  full  length  the  pamper'd  monarch  lay. 
Battening  in  eafe,  and  llumbering  life  away  ; 
A  fpiteful  noife  his  downy  chains  unties, 
Haftes  forward,  and  increafes  as  it  flies. 

Firft,  fome  to  cleave  the  ftubborn  *  flint  engage,  95 
Till,  urg'd  by  blows,  it  fparkles  into  rage  : 
Some  temper  lute,  fome  fpacious  vefl'els  move  ; 
Thefe  furnaces  ered,  and  thofe  approve; 

*  The  building  of  the  Difpenfary. 
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Here  phials  in  nice  difcipline  are  fet. 

There  gallipots  are  rang'd  in  alphabet.  1 00 

In  this  place,  magazines  of  pills  you  fpy ; 

In  that,  like  forage,  herbs  in  bundles  lie; 

While  lifted  peftles,  brandiih'd  in  the  air, 

Defcend  in  peals,  and  civil  wars  declare. 

Loud  ftrokes,  with  pounding  fpice,  the  fabric  rend. 

And  aromatic  clouds  in  fpires  afcend.  106 

So  when  the  Cyclops  o'er  their  anvils  fweat. 
And  fvvelling  fmews  echoing  blows  repeat ; 
From  the  volcanos  grofs  eruptions  rife. 
And  curling  fheets  of  fmoke  obfcure  the  Ikies.       no 

The  {lumbering  God,  amaz'd  at  this  new  din. 
Thrice  ftrove  to  rife,  and  thrice  funk  down  again. 
Liftlefs  he  ftretch'd,  and  gaping  rubb'd  his  eyes. 
Then  falter 'd  thus  betwixt  half  words  and  fighs  : 

How  impotent  a  deity  am  I  !  1 1 5 

With  Godhead  born,  but  curs'd,  that  cannot  die  1 
Through  my  indulgence,  mortals  hourly  Ihare 
A  grateful  negligence,  and  eafe  from  care. 
Lull'd  in  my  arms,  how  long  have  I  with-held 
The  northern  monarchs  from  the  dufty  field  !         1 20 
How  I  have  kept  the  Britifh  fleet  at  eafe. 
From  tempting  the  rough  dangers  of  the  feas ! 
Hibernia  owns  the  mildnefs  of  my  reign. 
And  my  divinity's  ador'd  in  Spain.  1 24 

I  fwains  to  fylvan  folitudes  convey. 
Where,  ftretch'd  on  moffy  beds,  they  wafte  away 
In  gentle  joys  the  night,  in  vows  the  day. 
C4 
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What  marks  of  wondrous  clemency  I  Ve  fhown. 

Some  reverend  worthies  of  the  gown  can  own  .•; 

Triumphant  plenty,  with  a  cheerful  grace,  13© 

Bafks  in  their  eyes,  and  fparkles  in  their  face. 

How  fleek  their  looks,  how  goodly  is  their  mien. 

When  big  they  ftrut  behind  a  double  chin  ! 

Each  faculty  in  blandifhments  they  lull, 

Afpiring  to  be  venerably  dull ;  135 

No  learn'd  debates  moleft  their  downy  trance. 

Or  difcompofe  their  pompous  ignorance ; 

But,  undiilurb'd,  they  loiter  life  away. 

So  wither  green,  and  bloffom  in  decay;  139 

Deep  funk  in  down,  they,  by  my  gentle  care. 
Avoid  th'  inclemencies  of  morning  air. 

And  leave  to  tatter 'd  *  crape  the  drudgery  of  prayer. 
Urim  f  was  civil,  and  not  void  of  fenfe. 

Had  humour,  and  a  courteous  confidence : 

So  fpruce  he  moves,  fo  gracefully  he  cocks,         145 

The  hallow'd  rofe  declares  him  orthodox : 

He  pafs'd  his  eafy  hours,  inftead  of  prayer. 

In  madrigals,  and  phillyfmg  the  fair ; 

Conftant  at  feafls,  and  each  decorum  knew. 

And,  foon  as  the  deifert  appear'd,  withdrew;        150 

Always  obliging,  and  without  offence. 

And  fancy'd,  for  his  gay  impertinence. 

But  fee  how  ill-miilaken  parts  fucceed; 

He  threw  oW  my  dominion,  and  would  read ; 

*  See  Boileau's  Lutrln.  f  Dr,  Atterbury. 
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Engag'd  in  controverfy,  wrangled  well ;  1^5 

In  convocation  language  could  excel ; 
In  volumes  prov'd  the  church  without  defence. 
By  nothing  guarded  but  by  Providence ; 
How  grace  and  moderation  difagreej 
And  violence  advances  charity.  160 

Thus  writ  till  none  would  read,  becoming  foon 
A  wretched  fcribbler,  of  a  rare  buiFoon. 

Mankind  my  fond  propitious  power  has  try'd. 
Too  oft'  to  own,  too  much  to  be  deny'd. 
And  all  I  afk  are  Ihades  and  filent  bowers,  165 

To  pafs  in  foft  forgetfulnefs  my  hours. 
Oft'  have  my  fears  fome  diftant  villa  chofe. 
O'er  their  quietus  where  fat  judges  dofe. 
And  lull  their  cough  and  confcience  to  repofe : 
Or,  if  fome  cloiHer's  refuge  I  implore,  170 

Where  holy  drones  o'er  dying  tapers  fnore. 


VARIATIONS. 
Ver.  170. 
Sometimes  among  the  Cafplan  cliffs  I  creep. 
Where  folitary  bats  and  fwallows  fleep; 
Or,  if  fome  cloifter's  refuge  I  implore, 
"Where  holy  drones  o'er  dying  tapers  fnore. 
Still  Naffau's  arms  a  foft  repofe  deny. 
Keep  me  awake,  and  follow  where  I  fly. 

Since  he  has  blefs'd  the  weary  world  with  peace, 
And  with  a  nod  has  bid  Bellona  ceafe  5 
I  fought  the  covert  of  fome  peaceful  cell. 
Where  filent  fhades  in  harmlefs  raptures  dwell  j 
That  reft  might  paft  tranquillity  reftore. 
And  mortal  never  interrupt  me  more, 
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The  peals  of  *  NafTau's  arms  thefe  eyes  unclofe. 

Mine  he  molefts,  to  give  the  world  repofe. 

That  eafe  I  offer  with  contempt  he  flies. 

His  couch  a  trench,  his  canopy  the  ikies.  175 

Nor  climes  nor  feafons  his  refolves  control, 

Th'  equator  has  no  heat,  no  ice  the  pole. 

With  arms  refiftlefs  o'er  the  globe  he  flies. 

And  leaves  to  Jove  the  empire  of  the  fides. 

But,  as  the  flothful  God  to  yawn  begun,  180 

He  fhook  ofl-'  the  dull  milt,  and  thus  went  on : 

*Twas  in  this  reverend  dome  I  fought  repofe, 
Thefe  walls  were  that  afylum  I  had  chofe. 
Here  have  I  rul'd  long  undifturb'd  with  broils. 
And  laugh'd  at  heroes,  and  their  glorious  toils.   1 85 
My  annals  are  in  mouldy  mildews  wrought. 
With  eafy  inflgnificance  of  thought. 
But  now  fome  bufy,  enterprizing  brain 
Invents  new  fancies  to  renew  my  pain. 
And  labours  to  diflblve  my  eafy  reign. 

With  that,  the  God  his  darling  Phantom  calls,  191 
And  from  his  faltering  lips  this  meflage  falls : 

Since  mortals  will  difpute  my  power,  I  'U  try 
Who  has  the  greateft  empire,  they  or  I. 

VARIATIONS. 
Ver.  183. 

Nought  underneath  this  roof  but  damps  are  found. 
Nought  heard  but  drowfy  beetles  buzzing  round. 
Spread  cobwebs  hide  the  walls,  and  cuft  the  floors. 
And  midnight  fileuce  guards  the  noifelefs  doors. 

*  See  Boileau's  Lutrin. 
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Find  Envy  out,  fome  prince's  court  attend,  19^ 

Moll  likely  there  you  '11  meet  the  famifh'd  fiend; 
Or  where  dull  critics  authors'  fate  foretell ; 
Or  where  ftale  maids,  or  meagre  eunuchs,  dwell ; 
Tell  the  bleak  fury  what  new  proje6ls  reign 
Among  the  homicides  of  Warwick-lane ;  200 

And  what  th*  event,  unlefs  Ihe  ftrait  inclines 
To  blaft  their  hopes,  and  baffle  their  defigns. 

More  he  had  fpoke,  but  fudden  vapours  rife,. 
And  with  their  filken  cords  tie  down  his  eyes. 

VARIATIONS. 
Ver.  196. 

Or  In  cabals,  or  camps,  or  at  the  bar. 
Or  where  ill  poets  penny lefs  confer. 
Or  in  the  fenate-houfe  at  Weftminfter. 
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THE 

DISPENSARY, 


CANTO      II. 


qoon  as  the  evening  veil'd  the  mountains  heads. 

And  winds  lay  hufh'd  in  fubterranean  beds; 
Whilft  fickening  flowers  drink  up  the  filver  dew. 
And  beaux  for  fome  afTembly  drefs  anew ; 
The  city  faints  to  prayers  and  play-houfe  halle ;       5 
The  rich  to  dinner,  and  the  poor  to  reft: 
Th'  officious  phantom  then  prepar'd  with  care 
To  Aide  on  tender  pinions  through  the  air. 
Oft'  he  attempts  the  fummit  of  a  rock. 
And  oft'  the  hollow  of  fome  blafted  oak ;  10 

At  length  approaching  where  bleak  Envy  lay ; 
The  hiffing  of  her  fnakes  proclaim 'd  the  way. 

Beneath  the  gloomy  covert  of  an  yew. 
That  taints  the  grafs  with  fickly  fweats  of  dew ; 
No  verdant  beauty  entertains  the  fight,  15 

But  baneful  hemlock,  and  cold  aconite ; 
In  a  dark  grot  the  baleful  haggard  lay. 
Breathing  black  vengeance,  and  infefting  day. 
But  how  deform'd,  and  worn  with  fpiteful  woes. 
When  Accius  has  applaufe,  Dorfennus  ihews.         20 
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The  cheerful  blood  her  meagre  cheeks  forfook. 

And  bafililks  fate  brooding  in  her  look; 

A  bald  and  bloated  toad-llool  rais'd  her  head; 

The  plumes  of  boding  ravens  were  her  bed : 

From  her  chapp'd  noftrils  fcalding  torrents  fall,      25 

And  her  funk  eyes  boil  o'er  in  floods  of  gall. 

Volcanos  labour  thus  with  inward  pains. 

While  feas  of  melted  ore  lay  wafte  the  plains. 

Around  the  fiend  in  hideous  order  fate 
Foul  bawling  Infamy,  and  bold  Debate;  3« 

GrufF  Difcontent,  through  ignorance  mif-led. 
And  clamorous  Fadlion  at  her  party's  head; 
Reftlefs  Sedition  ftill  diifembling  fear. 
And  fly  Hypocrify  with  pious  leer. 

Glouting  with  fullen  fpite  the  fury  fliook  35 

Her  clotted  locks,  and  blafted  with  each  look; 
Then  tore  with  canker 'd  teeth  the  pregnant  fcroUs, 
Where  Fame  the  adls  of  demi-gods  enrols ; 
And,  as  the  rent-records  in  pieces  fell. 
Each  fcrap  did  fome  immortal  action  tell.  40 

This  fliow'd,  how  fix'd  as  fate  Torquatus  flood. 
That,  the  fam'd  pafl"age  of  the  Granic  flood; 
The  Julian  eagles,  here,  their  wings  difplay. 
And  there,  like  fetting  fl:ars,  the  Decii  lay; 
This  does  Camillus  as  a  God  extol,  45 

That  points  at  Manlius  in  the  capitol ; 
How  Codes  did  the  Tiber's  furges  brave. 
How  Curtius  plung'd  into  the  gaping  grave. 
Great  Cyrus,  here,  the  Medes  and  Perflans  join. 
And,  there,  th' immortal  battle  of  the  Boyne.       50 
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As  the  light  mefTenger  the  fury  fpy'd. 
Awhile  his  curdling  blood  forgot  to  glide : 
Confufion  on  his  fainting  vitals  hung. 
And  faltering  accents  flutter'd  on  his  tongue : 
At  length,  afTuming  courage,  he  convey'd  55 

His  errand,  then  he  ihrunk  into  a  Ihade. 

The  Hag  lay  long  revolving  what  might  be 
The  bleft  event  of  fuch  an  embafTy : 
Then  blazons  in  dread  fmiles  her  hideous  form; 
So  lightning  gilds  the  unrelenting  ftorm.  60 

VARIATIONS. 
Vcr.  60. 
Then  flie:   Alas!  how  long  in  vain  have  I 
Aim'd  at  thefe  noble  ills  the  fates  deny? 
Within  this  ifle  for  ev^r  muft  I  find 
Difafters  to  diftradl  my  reftlefs  mind  .■* 
Good  Tenifon's  celeftial  piety 
At  laft  has  rais'd  him  to  the  facred  fee. 
Somers  does  fickening  equity  reftore. 
And  helplefs  orphans  are  opprefs'd  no  more. 
Pembroke  to  Britain  endlefs  bleflings  brings. 
He  fpoke;  and  Peace  clappM  her  triumphant  wings. 
Great  Ormond  fhines  illuftrioufly  bright 
With  blazes  of  hereditary  right. 
The  noble  ardour  of  a  royal  fire 
Infpires  the  generous  breail  of  Devonflilre. 
And  Macclesfield  is  adtive  to  defend 
His  country  with  the  zeal  he  loves  his  friend. 
Like  Leda's  radiant  fons  divinely  clear, 
Portland  and  Jerfey  deck'd  in  rays  appear. 
To  gild  by  tarns  the  Gallic  hemifphere. 
Worth  in  diftrefs  is  rais'd  by  Montague  j 
Auguftus  liftens  if  Maecenas  fue ; 
And  Vernon's  vigilance  no  flumber  takes, 
Whilft  fi&ion  peeps  abroad,  and  anarchy  awakes. 


} 
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Thus  Ihe — Mankind  are  bleft,  they  riot  ftill 

Unbounded  in  exorbitance  of  ill. 

By  devaftation  the  rough  warrior  gains. 

And  farmers  fatten  moil  when  famine  reigns ; 

For  fickly  feafons  the  phyficians  wait,  65 

And  politicians  thrive  in  broils  of  ftate; 

The  lover 's  eafy  when  the  fair-one  fighs> 

And  Gods  fubfifl  not  but  by  facrifice. 

Each  other  being  fome  indulgence  knows : 
Few  are  my  joys,  but  infinite  my  woes.  70 

My  prefent  pain  Britannia's  genius  wills. 
And  thus  the  fates  record  my  future  ills. 

A  heroine  fhall  Albion's  fceptre  bear. 
With  arms  Ihall  vanquifh  earth,  and  heaven  with  prayer. 
She  on  the  world  her  clemency  fiiall  Ihower,  75 

And  only  to  preferve  exert  her  power. 
Tyrants  fhall  then  their  impious  aims  forbear. 
And  Blenheim's  thunder  more  than  Etna's  fear. 

Since  by  no  arts  I  therefore  can  defeat 
The  happy  enterprizes  of  the  great,  80 

I'll  calmly  ftoop  to  more  inferior  things. 
And  try  if  my  lov'd  fnakes  have  teeth  or  flings. 

She  faid;  and  llraight  fhrill  Colon's*  perfon  took. 
In  morals  loofe,  but  mofl  precife  in  look. 
Black-friars  annals  lately  pleas 'd  to  call  85 

Him  warden  of  Apothecaries -hall; 
And,  when  fo  dignify'd,  did  not  forbear 
That  operation  which  the  learn 'd  declare 
Gives  colics  eafe,  and  makes  the  ladies  fair. 

*  Lee,   an  apothecary. 
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In  trifling  fhow  his  tinfel  talent  lies ;  pO 

And  form  the  want  of  intelledls  fupplies. 

In  afpeft  grand  and  goodly  he  appears, 

Rever'd  as  patriarchs  in  primaeval  years. 

Hourly  his  learn'd  impertinence  affords 

A  barren  fuperfluity  of  words;  95 

The  patient's  ears  remorfelefs  he  affalls. 

Murders  with  jargon  where  his  medicine  fails. 

The  Fury  thus  aiTuming  Colon's  grace. 
So  flung  her  arms,  fo  fliuffl'd  in  her  pace. 
Onward  flie  haftens  to  the  fam'd  abodes,  1 00 

Where  Horofcope*  invokes  th' infernal  gods; 
And  reach'd  the  manfion  where  the  vulgar  run. 
For  ruin  throng,  and  pay  to  be  undone. 

This  viflonary  various  projedls  tries. 
And  knows  that  to  be  rich  is  to  be  wife.  105 

By  ufeful  obfervations  he  can  tell 
The  facred  charms  that  in  true  fl:erling  dwell; 
How  gold  makes  a  patrician  of  a  flave, 
A  dwarf  an  Atlas,  a  Therfites  brave. 
It  cancels  all  defeats,  and  in  their  place  no 

Finds  fenfe  in  Brownlow,  charms  in  Lady  Grace ; 
It  guides  the  fancy,  and  direfts  the  mind; 
No  bankrupt  ever  found  a  fair-one  kind. 


VARIATIONS. 

Vcr.  95. 

In  haile  he  ftrldes  along,  to  recompenfe 
The  want  of  bufinefs  with  its  vain  pretence. 

*  Dr.  Barnard. 
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So  truly  Horofcope  its  virtues  knows. 
To  this  lov'd  idol  'tis,  alone,  he  bows;  115 

And  fancies  fuch  bright  heraldry  can  prove. 
The  vile  Plebeian  but  the  third  from  Jove. 

Long  has  he  been  of  that  amphibious  fry. 
Bold  to  prefcribe,  and  bufy  to  apply. 
His  fhop  the  gazing  vulgar's  eyes  employs  120 

With  foreign  trinkets,  and  domellic  toys. 
Here  mummies  lay  moll  reverendly  fta,le; 
And  there  the  tortoife  hung  her  coat  of  mail ; 
Not  far  from  fome  huge  Shark's  devouring  he^d 
The  flying  iifh  their  finny  pinions  fpread;  125 

Aloft  in  rows  large  poppy-heads  were  llrung. 
And  near,  a  fcaly  alligator  hung ; 
In  this  place,  drugs  in  mufty  heaps  decay 'd; 
In  that,  dry'd  bladders  and  drawn  teeth  were  laid. 

An  inner  room  receives  the  numerous  Ihoals     130 
Of  fuch  as  pay  to  be  reputed  fools. 
Globes  ftand  by  globes,  volumes  on  volumes  lie. 
And  planetary  fchemes  amufe  the  eye. 
The  fage,  in  velvet  chair,  here  lolls  at  eafe. 
To  promife  future  health  for  prefent  fees;  13^ 

Then,  as  from  tripod,  folemn  ihame  reveals. 
And  what  the  liars  know  nothing  of,  foretels. 

One  afks  how  foon  Panthea  may  be  won. 
And  longs  to  feel  the  marriage-fetters  on : 
Others,  convinc'd  by  melancholy  proof,  140 

Enquire  when  courteous  fates  will  llrike  them  off. 
Some,  by  what  means  they  may  redrefs  their  wrongj. 
When  fathers  the  polleflion  keep  too  long. 
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And  fome  would  know  the  ifTue  of  their  caufe. 

And  v/hether  gold  can  folder  up  its  flaws.  145 

Poor  pregnant  Lais  his  advice  would  have. 

To  lofe  by  art  what  fruitful  Nature  gave ; 

And  Portia,  old  in  expeflation  grown. 

Laments  her  barren  curfe,  and  begs  a  fon : 

Whilft  Iris  his  cofmetic  walh  would  try,  150 

To  make  her  bloom  revive,  and  lovers  die. 

Some  afk  for  charms,  and  others  philtres  choofe. 

To  gain  Corinna,  and  their  quartans  lofe. 

Young  Hylas,  botch'd  with  ftains  too  foul  to  name. 

In  cradle  here  renews  his  youthful  frame :  155 

Cloy'd  with  defire,  and  furfeited  with  charms, 

A  hot-houfe  he  prefers  to  Julia's  arms. 

And  old  Lucullus  would  th'  arcanum  prove. 

Of  kindling  in  cold  veins  the  fparks  of  love. 

Bleak  Envy  thefe  dull  frauds  with  pleafure  fees,  1 60 

And  wonders  at  the  fenfelefs  myfteries. 

In  Colon's  voice  Ihe  thus  calls  out  aloud 

On  Horofcope  environ'd  by  the  croud  : 

Forbear,  forbear,  thy  vain  amufements  ceafe. 

Thy  woodcocks  from  their  gins  awhile  releafe;     165 

And  to  that  dire  misfortune  liften  well. 

Which  thou  fliould'ft  fear  to  know,  or  I  to  tell. 

'Tis  true,  thou  ever  waft  efteem'd  by  me 

The  great  Alcides  of  our  company. 

When  we  with  noble  fcorn  refolv'd  to  eafe  170 

Ourfelves  from  all  parochial  offices; 

And  to  our  wealthier  patients  left  the  care 

And  draggled  dignity  of  fcavenger; 
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Sucli  zeal  in  that  affair  thou  didfl  exprefs, 
Nough  . 'iould  be  equal,  but  the  great  fuccefs.       175 
Now  call  to  mind  thy  generous  prowefs  pafl. 
Be  what  thou  fhould'fr,  by  thinking  what  thou  waft: 
The  faculty  of  Warwick-lane  defign. 
If  not  to  ftorm,  at  leail  to  undermine. 
Their  gates  each  day  ten  thoufand  night-caps  croud. 
And  mortars  utter  their  attempts  aloud.  181 

If  they  ihould  once  unmafk  our  myftery. 
Each  nurfe,  ere  long,  would  be  as  learn'd  as  we; 
Our  art  expos'd  to  every  vulgar  eyej 
And  none,  in  complaifance  to  us,  would  die.         185 
What  if  we  claim  their  right  t'  alTaffinate, 
Muft  they  needs  turn  apothecaries  ftraight  ? 
Prevent  it,  Gods  1  all  llratagems  we  try. 
To  croud  with  new  inhabitants  your  fky. 
'Tis  we  who  wait  the  Deftinies'  command. 
To  purge  the  troubled  air,  and  weed  the  land. 
And  dare  the  college  infolently  aim 
To  equal  our  fraternity  in  fame  ? 
Then  let  crabs -eyes  with  pearl  for  virtue  try. 
Or  Highgate-hill  with  lofty  Pindus  vie;  19- 

So  glow-worms  may  compare  with  Titan's  beam.s. 
And  Hare-court  pump  with  Aganippe's  ftreams. 
Our  manufaftures  now  they  meanly  fell. 
And  their  true  value  treacheroufly  tell; 
Nay,  they  difcover  too,  their  fpite  is  fuch,  200 

That   health,  than  crowns   more  valued,    coils  not 
much ; 
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Whilil  we  muft  fteer  our  condudl  by  thefe  ru][^. 
To  cheat  as  tradefmen,  or  to  flarve  as  fools.  • 

At  tliis  fam'd  Horofcope  turn'd  pale,  and  ftraight 
In  filence  tumbled  from  his  chair  of  Hate  :  205 

The  croud  in  great  confuHon  fought  the  door. 
And  left  the  Magus  fainting  on  the  floor ; 
Whilft  in  his  breaft  the  fury  breath'd  a  ftorm. 
Then  fought  her  cell,  and  re-aflum'd  her  form. 
Thus  from  the  fore  although  the  infeft  flies,  210 

It  leaves  a  brood  of  maggots  in  difguife. 

Officious  Squirt  *  in  hafte  forfook  his  fliop. 
To  fuccour  the  expiring  Korofcope. 
Oft'  he  eflTay'd  the  Magus  to  reftore. 
By  fait  of  Succinum's  prevailing  power;  215 

Yet  Hill  fupine  the  folid  lumber  lay. 
An  image  of  fcarce-animated  clay ; 
Till  Fates,  indulgent  when  difaflers  call. 
By  Squirt's  nice  hand  apply'd  a  urinal. 
The  wight  no  fooner  did  the  fl:ream  receive,         220 
But  rouz'd,  and  blefs'd  the  flale  reftorative. 
The  fprings  of  life  their  former  vigour  feel; 
Such  zeal  he  had  for  that  vile  utenfil. 

So  when  the  great  Pelides  Thetis  found. 
He  knew  the  fea-weed  fcent,  and  th'  azure  Goddefs 
own'd.  225 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver-202. 

Whilft  we,  at  our  expence,  muft  perfevere. 
And  for  another  world,  be  ruin'd  here» 

*  Dr.  Barnard's  man. 
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All  night  the  fage  in  penfive  tumults  lay. 

Complaining  of  the  flow  approach  of  day; 
Oft'  turn'd  him  round,  and  ftrove  to  think  no  more 
Of  what  ihrill  Colon  faid  the  day  before. 
Cowflips  and  poppies  o'er  his  eyes  he  fpread,  5 

And  Salmon's  works  he  laid  beneath  his  head. 
But  thofe  blefs'd  opiates  fcill  in  vain  he  tries. 
Sleep's  gentle  image  his  embraces  flies : 
Tumultuous  cares  lay  rolling  in  his  breall. 
And  thus  his  anxious  thoughts  the  Sage  expreft.      10 

Oft'  has  this  planet  roll'd  around  the  fun. 
Since  to  confult  the  ikies  I  firfl  beg-un : 

to 

Such  my  applaufe,  fo  mighty  my  fuccefs. 
Some  granted  my  prediftions  more  than  guefs. 
But,  doubtful  as  I  am,  I'll  entertain  15 

This  faith,  there  can  be  no  miftake  in  gain. 
For  the  dull  world  muft  honour  pay  to  thofe. 
Who  on  their  under ftanding  moil  impofe. 
Firfl:  man  creates,  and  then  he  fears  the  elf; 
Thus  others  cheat  him  not,  but  he  iiimfelf;  20 
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He  loatlis  the  fubftance,  and  he  loves  the  fhow ; 

You'll  ne'er  convince  a  fool,  himfelf  is  fo: 

He  hates  realities,  and  hugs  the  cheat. 

And  ftill  the  only  pleafure  's  the  deceit. 

So  meteors  flatter  with  a  dazzling  dye,  25 

Which  no  exillence  has,  but  in  the  eye. 

As  diftant  profpedls  pleafe  us,  but  when  near 

We  find  but  defert  rocks  and  fleeting  air ; 

From  Uratagem  to  fi:ratagem  we  run. 

And  he  knows  moil,  who  latefl:  is  undone.  30 

Mankind  one  day  ferene  and  free  appear ; 
The  next,  they  're  cloudy,  fullen,  and  fevere  : 
New  pafTions  new  opinions  fliill  excite ; 
And  what  they  like  at  noon  they  leave  at  night. 
They  gain  v/ith  labour  what  they  quit  with  eafe;    35 
And  health,  for  want  of  change,  becomes  difeafe. 
Religion's  bright  authority  they  dare. 
And  yet  are  flaves  to  fuperllitious  fear. 
They  counfel  others,  but  themfelves  deceive; 
And  though  they  're  cozen'd  Hill,  they  full  believe.   4* 

So  falfe  their  cenfure,  fickle  their  efteem. 
This  hour  they  worfliip,  and  the  next  blafpheme. 

Shall  I  then,  who  with  penetrating  fight 
Infpeft  the  fprings  that  guide  each  appetite ; 
Who  with  unfathom'd  fearches  hourly  pierce  45 

The  dark  recefles  of  the  univerfe ; 
Be  avv'd,  if  puny  emmets  would  opprefs; 
Or  fear  their  fury,  or  their  name  carefs  ? 
If  all  the  fiends  that  in  low  darknefs  reign 
Be  not  the  fiftions  of  a  fickly  brain,-  5® 


That  profpeft,  the  Difpenfary  they  call. 
Before  the  moon  can  blunt  her  horns,  Ihall  fall. 
With  that,  a  glance  from  mild  Aurora's  eyes 
Shoots  through  the  cryflal  kingdoms  of  the  Ikiej. 
The  favage  kind  in  forells  ceale  to  roam,  5  5 

And  fots,  overcharged  with  naufeous  loads,  reel  home ; 
Drums,  trumpets,  hautboys,  wake  the  {lumbering  pair, 
Whilil:  bridegroom  fighs,  and  thinks  the  bride  lefs  fair ; 
Light's  chearful  fmiles  o'er  th'  azure  waile  are  fpread. 
And  Mifs  from  inns  of  court  bolts  cut  unpaid;        60 
The  Sage,  tranfported  at  th' approaching  hour, 
Imperioufly  thrice  thunder'd  on  the  floor; 
Officious  Squirt  that  moment  had  accefs. 
His  truft  was  great,  his  vigilance  no  lefs. 
To  him  thus  Horofcope  :  65 

My  kind  compafTion  in  this  dire  affair. 
Which  is  more  light,  fmce  you  aflame  a  fhare ; 
Fly  with  what  halle  you  us'd  to  do  of  old. 
When  clyfter  was  in  danger  to  be  cold; 
With  expedition  on  the  beadle  call,  7c 

To  fummon  all  the  company  to  th'  hall. 

Away  the  friendly  coadjutor  flies. 
Swift  as  from  phial  Ileams  of  harts -horn  rife. 
The  Magus  in  the  interim  mumbles  o'er  n 

Vile  terms  of  art  to  fome  infernal  power,  > 

And  draws  myfterious  circles  on  the  floor.  j 

But  from  the  gloomy  vault  no  glaring  fpright 
Afcends,  to  blaft  the  tender  bloom  of  light. 
No  my  flic  founds  from  hell's  detefled  womb 
In  duiky  exhalations  upwards  come,  80 
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And  now  to  raife  an  altar  he  decrees. 

To  that  devouring  harpy  cali'd  Difeafe  : 

Then  flowers  in  canifters  he  haftes  to  bring. 

The  wither'd  product:  of  a  blighted  fpring; 

With  cold  folanum  from  the  Pontic  fhore,  8^ 

The  roots  of  mandrake  and  black  hellebore ; 

The  griper  fenna,  and  the  puker  rue> 

The  fweetener  faflTafras,  are  added  too ; 

And  on  the  ftrufture  next  he  heaps  a  load 

Of  fulphur,  turpentine,  and  maftic  wood ;  90 

Gums,  foffils  too,  the  pyramids  increas'd; 

A  mummy  next,  once  monarch  of  the  eail ; 

Then  from  the  compter  he  takes  down  the  file. 

And  with  prefcriptions  lights  the  folemn  pile. 

Feebly  the  flames  on  clumfy  wings  aipire,  95 

And  finothering  fogs  of  fmoke  benight  the  fire. 
With  forrow  he  beheld  the  fad  portent. 
Then  to  the  hag  thefe  orifons  he  fent  : 

Difeafe !  thou  ever  moft  propitious  power, 
Whofe  kind  indulgence  we  difcern  each  hour  !       100 
Thou  well  canft  boaft  thy  numerous  pedigree. 
Begot  by  floth,  maintain'd  by  luxury. 
In  gilded  palaces  thy  prowefs  reigns. 
But  flies  the  humble  flieds  of  cottage  fwains. 
To  you  fuch  might  and  energy  belong,  105 

You  nip  the  blooming,  and  unnerve  the  Urong. 

VARIATIONS. 
Ver.  loi. 

Thou  that  would'ft  lay  whole  ft?,tes  and  regions  wafle, 
Sooner  than  we  thy  cormorants  fhould  faft. 
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The  purple  conqueror  in  chains  you  bind. 
And  are  to  us  your  vaiTals  only  kind. 

If,  in  return,  all  diligence  we  pay 
To  fix  your  empire,  and  confirm  your  fvvay>  1 10 

Far  as  the  weekly-bills  can  reach  around. 
From  Kent-ftreet  end,  to  fam'd  St.  Giles's  Pound ; 
Behold  this  poor  libation  with  a  fmile. 
And  let  aufpicious  light  break  through  the  pile. 

He  fpoke  ;  and  on  the  pyramid  he  laid  1 15 

Bay-leaves  and  vipers-hearts,  and  thus  he  faid : 
As  thefe  confume  in  this  myfterious  fire. 
So  let  the  curs'd  Difpenfary  expire ! 
And  as  thofe  crackle  in  the  flames,  and  die. 
So  let  its  vefTels  burft,  and  glafTes  fly  !  120 

But  a  fmifter  cricket  flraight  was  heard  ; 
The  altar  fell,  the  offering  difappear'd. 
As  the  fam'd  wight  the  omen  did  regret. 
Squirt  brought  the  news  the  company  was  met. 

Nigh  where  Fleet-ditch  defcends  in  fable  ftreams. 
To  wafli  his  footy  Naiads  in  the  Thames ;  126 

There  ftands  a  fl:ru6lure  on  a  rifmg  hill. 
Where  Tyros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill. 
Some  pidlures  in  thefe  dreadful  fliambles  tell. 
How,  by  the  Delian  god,  the  Python  fell ;  130 

And  how  Medea  did  the  philtre  brew. 
That  could  in  ^fon's  veins  young  force  renew ; 
How  mournful  Myrrha  for  her  crimes  appears. 
And  heals  hyileric  matrons  flill  with  tears ; 
How  Mentha  and  Althea,  nymphs  no  more,  135 

Revive  in  facred  plants,  and  health  reftore  ; 
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How  fangmne  fvvains  their  amorous  hours  repent. 
When  pleafure  's  paft,  and  pains  are  permanent ; 
And  how  frail  nymphs  oft',  by  abortion,  aim 
To  lofe  a  fubllance,  to  preferve  a  name.  140 

Soon  as  each  member  in  his  rank  was  plac'd. 
The  afTembly  Diafenna  *  thus  addrefs'd: 

My  kind  confederates,  if  my  poor  intent. 
As  'tis  fmcere,  had  been  but  prevalent. 
We  here  had  met  on  fome  more  fafe  defign,  145 

And  on  no  other  bufmefs  but  to  dine ; 
The  Faculty  had  IHll  maintain'd  their  fway. 
And  interefl  then  had  bid  us  but  obey  ; 
This  only  emulation  we  had  known. 
Who  beft  could  fill  his  purfe,  and  thin  the  town.    150 
Eut  now  from  gathering  clouds  deftruftion  pours. 
Which  ruins  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hours : 
Mifts  from  black  jealoufies  the  temped  form, 
Whilil  late  divifions  reinforce  the  florm. 
Know,  when  thefe  feuds,  like  thofe  at  law,  were  paft. 
The  winners  will  be  lofers  at  the  laft.  1^6 

Like  heroes  in  fea- fights  we  feek  renown  ; 
To  fire  fome  hoftile  Ihip,  we  burn  our  own. 
Whoe'er  throws  dull  againil  the  wind,  defcries 
He  throws  it,  in  effeft,  but  in  his  eyes.  160 

That  juggler  which  another's  fleight  will  fliow. 
But  teaches  how  the  world  his  own  may  know. 
Thrice  happy  were  thofe  golden  days  of  old. 
When  dear  as  burgundy,  ptifans  v/ere  fold; 

*  Gilflorp;  an  apothecary. 
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When  patients  chofe  to  die  with  better  will,  165 

Than  breathe,  and  pay  th' apothecary's  bill ; 
And,  cheaper  than  for  cur  alTilliance  call. 
Might  go  to  Aix  or  Bourbon,  fpring  and  fall. 
Then  priefts  increas'd,  and  piety  decay'd. 
Churchmen  the  church's  purity  betray'd. 
Their  lives  and  dodrine  flaves  and  atheifts  made 
The  laws  were  but  the  hireling  judge's  fenfe  ; 
Juries  were  fway'd  by  venal  evidence. 
Fools  were  promoted  to  the  council-board. 
Tools  to  the  bench,  and  bullies  to  the  fword.        175 
Penfions  in  private  were  the  fenate's  aim  ; 
And  patriots  for  a  place  abandoned  fame. 

But  now  no  influencing  art  remains. 
For  Somers  has  the  feal,  and  NafTau  reigns. 
And  we,  in  fpite  of  our  refolves,  muft  bow,  1 80 

And  fuffer  by  a  reformation  too. 
For  now  late  jars  our  practices  detecl. 
And  mines,  when  once  difcover'd,  lofe  eftecl. 

VARIATIONS. 

Vcr.  182. 

But  now  late  jars  our  practices  detedl, 
For  mines,  when  once  difcoverM,  lofe  th'effedt. 
Dlflenfions,  like  fmall  ftreams,  are  liril:  begun. 
Scarce  feen  they  rife,  but  gather  as  they  run. 
So  lines  that  from  their  parallel  decline. 
More  they  advance,  the  more  they  ftill  disjoin. 
'Tis  therefore  my  advice,  in  hafte  we  fend. 
And  beg  the  Faculty  to  be  our  friend. 
As  he  revolving  flood  to  fay  the  reft, 
Rough  Colocynthus  thus  his  rage  expreft. 


\ 
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Diffenfions,  like  fmall  ftreams,  are  iirft  begun. 

Scarce  feen  they  rife,  but  gather  as  they  run:       185 

So  lines  that  from  their  parallel  decline, 

More  they  proceed,  the  more  they  llill  disjoin. 

'Tis  therefore  my  advice,  in  hafte  we  fend. 

And  beg  the  Faculty  to  be  our  friend  ; 

Send  fvvarms  of  patients,  and  our  quarrels  end, 

So  awful  beadles,  if  the  vagrant  treat,  19 1 

Straight  turn  familiar,  and  their  fafces  quit. 

In  vain  we  but  contend,  that  planet's  power 

Thofe  vapours  can  difperfe  it  rais'd  before. 

As  he  prepar'd  the  mifchief  to  recite,  195 

Keen  Colocynthus  *  paus'd,  and  foam'd  with  fpite. 
Sour  ferments  on  his  fhining  furface  fwim. 
Work  up  the  froth,  and  bubble  o'er  the  brim: 
Not  beauties  fret  fo  much  if  freckles  come. 
Or  nofe  (hould  redden  in  the  drawdng-room ;         200 
Or  lovers  that  miftake  th'  appointed  hour. 
Or  in  the  lucky  minute  want  the  power. 

Thus  he — Thou  fcandal  of  great  Paean's  art. 
At  thy  approach  the  fprings  of  nature  ftart. 
The  nerves  unbrace  :  nay,  at  the  fight  of  thee,    205 
A  fcratch  turns  cancer,  itch  a  leprofy. 
Could 'ft  thou  propofe,  that  we,  the  friends  of  fates. 
Who  fill  churchyards,  and  who  unpeople  ftates. 
Who  baffle  nature,  and  difpofe  of  lives,  20^ 

Whilft  RufTelf ,  as  we  pleafe,  or  ftarves  or  thrives, 

*  Dare,  an  apothecary, 

•f  A  celebrated  undertaker  of  funerals. 
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Should  e'er  fubmit  to  their  defpotlc  will. 

Who  out  of  confolation  fcarce  can  kill? 

The  towering  Alps  fhall  fooner  fink  to  vales. 

And  leeches,  in  our  glafles,  fvvell  to  whales ; 

Or  Norwich  trade  in  inftruments  of  fteel,  215 

And  Birmingham  in  fluffs  and  druggets  deal ! 

Alleys  at  Wapping  furnifh  us  new  modes. 

And  Monmouth-ftreet,  Verfailles  with  riding-hoods ! 

The  Sick  to  th'  hundreds  in  pale  throngs  repair. 

And  change  the  Gravel-pits  for  Kentifli  air  !         220 

Our  properties  mufl  on  our  arms  depend ; 

'Tis  next  to  conquer,  bravely  to  defend. 

'Tis  to  the  vulgar  death  too  harfh  appears ; 

The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  our  fears.  224 

To  die,  is  landing  on  fome  filent  fhore. 
Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempefls  roar : 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  flroke,  'tis  o'er. 
The  wife  through  thought  th'infults  of  death  defy ; 
The  fools,  through  blefl  infenfibility. 
'Tis  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave;  230 

Sought  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquiih'd  by  the  brave. 
It  eafes  lovers,  fets  the  captive  free ; 
And,  though  a  tyrant,  offers  liberty. 

Sound  but  to  arms,  the  foe  fhall  foon  confefs 
Our  force  increafes,  as  our  funds  grow,  lefs ;         235 
And  what  requir'd  fuch  induflry  to  raife. 
We'll  fcatter  into  nothing  as  we  pleafe. 
Thus  they  '11  acknowledge,  to  annihilate 
Shews  no  lefs  wondrous  power  than  to  create. 
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We'll  raife  our  numerous  cohorts,  and  oppofe      240 
The  feeble  forces  of  our  pigmy  foes ; 
Legions  of  quacks  {hall  join  us  on  the  place. 
From  great  Kirk  us  down  to  doclor  Cafe. 
Though  fuch  vile  rubbifh  fmk,  yet  we  (hall  rife ; 
Dire£lors  ftill  fecure  the  greateft  prize.  245 

Such  poor  fupports  ferve  only  like  a  ftay; 
The  tree  once  fix'd,  its  refl:  is  torn  away. 

So  patriots,  in  time  of  peace  and  eafe. 
Forget  the  fury  of  the  late  difeafe : 
On  dangers  paft  ferenely  think  no  more,  250 

And  curfe  the  hand  that  heal'd  the  wound  before. 

Arm  therefore,  gallant  friends,  'tis  honour's  call ; 
Or  let  us  boldly  fight,  or  bravely  fall ! 

To  this  the  feffion  feem'd  to  give  confent. 
Much  lik'd  the  war,  but  dreaded  much  th'event.  255 
At  length,  the  growing  difference  to  compofe. 
Two  brothers,  nam.'d  Afcarides*,  arofe. 
Both  had  the  volubility  of  tongue. 
In  meaning  faint,  but  in  opinion  frrong. 
To  fpeak  they  both  afTum'd  a  like  pretence ;        260 
The  elder  gain'd  his  jufl  pre-eminence. 

Thus  he:  'Tis  true,  when  privilege  and  right 
Are  once  invaded,  honour  bids  us  fight. 
But  ere  we  once  engage  in  honour's  caufe, 
Firil;  know  what  honour  is,  and  whence  it  v/as.      265 

Scorn'd  by  the  bafe,  'tis  courted  by  the  brave. 
The  hero's  tyrant,  and  the  coward's  Have ; 

*  The  Pearces,  apothecaries. 
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Born  in  the  noify  camp,  it  lives  on  air. 

And  both  exifts  by  hope  and  by  defpair ; 

Angry  whene'er  a  moment's  eafe  we  gain,  270 

And  reconcil'd  at  our  returns  of  pain. 

It  lives,  when  in  death's  arms  the  hero  lies : 

But  when  his  fafety  he  confults,  it  dies. 

Bigoted  to  this  idol,  we  difclaim 

Reft,  health,  and  eafe,  for  nothing  but  a  name.     275 
Then  let  us,  to  the  field  before  we  move. 

Know,  if  the  gods  our  enterprize  approve. 

Suppofe  th'  unthinking  Faculty  unveil 

What  we,  through  wifer  condudt,  would  conceal : 

Is 't  reafon  we  fhould  quarrel  with  the  glafs  280 

That  fhews  the  monftrous  features  of  our  face  ? 

Or  grant  fome  grave  pretenders  have  of  late 

Thought  fit  an  innovation  to  create ; 

Soon  they  '11  repent  what  rafhly  they  begun  : 

Though  projects  pleafe,  projedors  are  undone.     28-- 

All  novelties  m.uft  this  fuccefs  exped. 

When  good,  our  envy  ;  and  when  bad,  negledl : 

If  reafon  could  direft,  ere  now  each  gate 

Had  born  fome  trophy  of  triumphal  ftate  ; 

Temples  had  told  hov/  Greece  and  Belgia  owe      290 

Troy  and  Namur  to  Jove  and  to  NafTau. 

Then,  fince  no  veneration  is  allow'd. 
Or  to  the  real,  or  th'  appearing  good ; 
The  projcdl  that  we  vainly  apprehend 
Muft,  as  it  blindly  rofe,  as  vilely  end.  295 

Some  members  of  the  Faculty  there  are. 
Who  intereft  prudently  to  oaths  prefer. 
3 
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Our  friendfhip  with  feign'd  airs  they  poorly  court. 
And  boaft,  their  politics  are  our  fupport : 
Them  we'll  confult  about  this  enterprize,  300 

And  boldly  execute  what  they  ad  vile. 

But  from  below,  while  fuch  refolves  they  took. 
Some  Aurum  Fulminans  the  fabric  fhook. 
The  champions,  daunted  at  the  crack,  retreat. 
Regard  their  fafety,  and  their  rage  forget.  305 

So  when  at  Bathos  earth's  big  oirspring  llrove 
To  fcale  the  fkies,  and  wage  a  war  with  Jove ; 
Soon  as  the  afs  of  old  Silenus  bray'd. 
The  trembling  rebels  in  confufion  fled. 


VARIATIONS. 
Ver.  28?. 

If  things  of  ufe  were  valued,  there  had  been 
Some  workhoufe  where  the  Monument  is  feen. 
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xjOT  far  from  that  frequented  theatre. 

Where  wandering  punks  each  night  at  five  repair ; 
Where  purple  emperors  in  buikins  tread. 
And  rule  imaginary  worlds  for  bread ; 
Where  Bentley  *,  by  old  writers,  wealthy  grew,       5 
And  Brifcoe  *  lately  was  undone  by  new ; 
There  triumphs  a  phyfician  of  renown. 
To  none,  but  fuch  as  ruft  in  health,  unknown. 
None  e'er  was  plac'd  more  fitly,  to  impart 
His  known  experience,  and  his  healing  art.  10 

When  Burgefs  deafens  all  the  liflening  prefs 
With  peals  of  moft  ferapliic  emptinefs ; 
Or  when  myllerious  Freeman  mounts  on  high. 
To  preach  his  parifh  to  a  lethargy ; 
This  ^fculapius  waits  hard  by,  to  eafe  15 

The  martyrs  of  fuch  Chriftian  cruelties. 

Long  has  this  darling  quarter  of  the  town. 
For  lewdnefs,  wit,  and  gallantry,  been  known, 

*  Two  bookfellers. 
VOL,  XXVIII.  E 
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All  forts  meet  here,  of  whatfoe'er  degree. 

To  blend  and  juflle  into  harmony.  20 

The  critics  each  adventurous  author  fcan. 

And  praife  or  cenfure  as  they  like  the  man. 

The  weeds  of  writings  for  the  flowers  they  cull ; 

So  nicely  taftelefs,  fo  correftly  dull ! 

The  politicians  of  ParnafTus  prate,  25 

And  poets  canvafs  the  affairs  of  ftate ; 

The  cits  ne'er  talk  of  trade  and  flock,  but  tell 

How  Virgil  writ,  how  bravely  Turnus  fell. 

The  country-dames  drive  to  Hippolito's, 

Firft  find  a  fpark,  and  after  lofe  a  nofe.  30 

The  lawyer  for  lac'd  coat  the  robe  does  quit. 

He  grows  a  madman,  and  then  turns  a  wit. 

And  in  th'  cloifter  penfive  Strephon  waits. 

Till  Cloe's  hackney  comes,  and  then  retreats;        34 

And  if  th' ungenerous  nymph  a  fhaft  lets  fly,  j 

More  fatally  than  from  a  fparkling  eye,  > 

Mirmillo*,  that  fam'd  Opifer,  is  nigh.  3 

The  trading  tribe  oft'  thither  throng  to  dine. 
And  want  of  elbow-room  fupply  in  wine. 
Cloy'd  with  variety,  they  furfeit  there,  40 

Whilft  the  wan  patients  on  thin  gruel  fare. 
'Twas  here  the  champions  of  the  party  met. 
Of  their  heroic  enterprife  to  treat. 
Each  hero  a  tremendous  air  put  on. 
And  flern  Mirmillo  in  thefe  words  begun  :  45 

'Tis  with  concern,  my  friends,  I  meet  you  here ; 
No  grievance  you  can  know,  but  I  mufl:  fhare. 
*  Dr.  Gibbons. 
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*Tis  plain,  my  intereft  you  've  advanc'd  fo  long. 
Each  fee,  though  I  was  mute,  would  find  a  tongue. 
And,  in  return,  though  I  have  drove  to  rend         50 
Thofe  ftatutes,  which  on  oath  I  fhould  defend ; 
Such  arts  are  trifles  to  a  generous  mind : 
Great  fervices,  as  great  returns  fhould  find. 
And  you  '11  perceive,  this  hand,  when  glory  calls. 
Can  brandifh  arms  as  well  as  urinals.  ^p 

Oxford  and  all  her  pafling-bells  can  tell. 
By  this  right-arm  what  mighty  numbers  fell. 
Whim  others  meanly  alk'd  whole  months  to  flay,    ■ 
I  oft'  difpatch'd  the  patient  in  a  day : 
With  pen  in  hand  I  pufli'd  to  that  degree,  60 

I  fcarce  had  left  a  wretch  to  give  a  fee. 
Some  fell  by  laudanum,  and  fome  by  fleel. 
And  death  in  ambufh  lay  in  every  pill. 
For,  fave  or  flay,  this  privilege  we  claim. 
Though  credit  fulFers,  the  reward  's  the  fame.        65 

What  though  the  art  of  healing  we  pretend. 
He  that  defigns  it  leall:,  is  moft  a  friend. 
Into  the  right  we  err,  and  muft  confefs 
To  overfights  we  often  owe  fuccefs. 
Thus  BelTus  got  the  battle  in  the  play;  70 

His  glorious  cowardice  reftor'd  the  day. 
So  the  fam'd  Grecian  piece  ow'd  its  defert 
To  chance,  and  not  the  labour'd  flrokes  of  art. 

Phyficians,  if  they're  wife,  fhould  never  think 
Of  any  arms  but  fuch  as  pen  and  ink :  jc 

But  th'  enemy,  at  their  expence,  fhall  find 
When  honour  calls,  I  '11  fcorn  to  flay  behind, 

£  2 
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He  laid;  and  feal'd  th' engagement  with  a  kifs. 
Which  was  return'd  by  younger  Afcaris  * ; 
Who  thus  advanced :    Each  word.  Sir,  you  impart. 
Has  fomething  killing  in  it,  like  your  art.  80 

How  much  we  to  your  boundlefs  friendfhip  owe. 
Our  files  can  fpeak,  and  your  prefcriptions  ftiow. 
Your  ink  defcends  in  fuch  exceffive  fhowers, 
*Tis  plain,  you  can  regard  no  health  but  ours. 
Whilil  poor  pretenders  puzzle  o'er  a  cafe,  S^ 

You  but  appear,  and  give  the  cou/>  de  grace. 
O  that  near  Xanthus'  banks  you  had  but  dwelt,  9 

When  Ilium  firft  Achaian  fury  felt ! 
The  horned  river  then  had  curs'd  in  vain 
Young  Peleus*  arm,  that  chok'd  his  llream  with  flain; 
No  trophies  you  had  left  for  Greeks  to  raife ;  9 1 

Their  ten  years  toil,  you'd  finifh'd  in  ten  days. 
Fate  fmiles  on  your  attempts;  and,  when  you  lil}, 
In  vain  the  cowards  fly,  or  brave  refill. 
Then  let  us  arm,  we  need  not  fear  fuccefs  ;  95 

No  labours  are  too  hard  for  Hercules. 
Our  military  enfigns  we  '11  difplay ; 
Conquell  purfues,  where  courage  leads  the  way. 

To  this  defign  Ihrill  Querpo  f  did  agree, 
A  zealous  member  of  the  faculty;  100 

His  fire's  pretended  pious  fteps  he  treads. 
And  where  the  Dodlor  fails,  the  Saint  fucceeds. 
A  conventicle  fleih'd  his  greener  years. 
And  his  full  age  the  righteous  rancour  Ihares. 

*  Mr.  Parrot.  t  ^'^'  Howe 
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Thus  boys  hatch  game-eggs  under  birds  of  prey,  1 05 
To  make  the  fowl  more  furious  for  the  fray. 

Slow  Carus*  next  difcover'd  his  intent. 
With  painful  paufes  muttering  what  he  meant. 
His  fparks  of  life,  in  fpite  of  drugs,  retreat. 
So  cold,  that  only  calentures  can  heat.  no 

In  his  chill  veins  the  lluggiih  puddle  flows. 
And  loads  with  lazy  fogs  his  fable  brows. 
Legions  of  lunaticks  about  him  prefs; 
His  province  is,  loll  reafon  to  redrefs. 
So  when  perfumes  their  fragrant  fcent  give  o'er,    1 15 
Nought  can  their  odour,  like  a  jakes,  reftore. 
When  for  advice  the  vulgar  throng,  he 's  found 
With  lumber  of  vile  books  befieg'd  around. 
The  gazing  throng  acknowledge  their  farprize. 
And,  deaf  to  reafon,  ftill  confult  their  eyes.  120 

Well  he  perceives,  the  world  will  often  find. 
To  catch  the  eye  is  to  convince  the  mind. 
Thus  a  weak  ftate  by  wife  diftrufl  inclines 
To  numerous  flores,  and  ftrength  in  magazines. 
So  fools  are  always  moft  profufe  of  words,  125 

And  cowards  never  fail  of  longeft  fwords. 
Abandon'd  authors  here  a  refuge  meet. 
And  from  the  world  to  dull  and  worms  retreat. 
Here  dregs  and  fediment  of  audions  reign, 
Refufe  of  fairs,  and  gleanings  of  Duck-lane.         130 
And  up  thefe  walls  much  Gothic  lumber  climbs. 
With  Swifs  philofophy,  and  Runic  rhymes. 

*  Dr.  Tyfon. 
E  3 
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Hither,  retriev'd  from  cooks  and  grocers,  come 
Mede's  works  entire,  and  endlefs  reams  of  Blome. 
Where  would  the  long-negledted  Collins  fly,         135 
If  bounteous  Carus  ftiould  refufe  to  buy? 
But  each  vile  fcribbler  's  happy  on  this  fcore : 
He  '11  find  fome  Carus  ftill  to  read  him  o'er. 

Nor  muft  we  the  obfequious  Umbra  *  fpare. 
Who  foft  by  nature,  yet  declar'd  for  war.  140 

But  when  fome  rival  power  invades  a  right. 
Flies  fet  on  flies,  and  turtles  turtles  fight. 
Elfe  courteous  Umbra  to  the  lafl  had  been 
Demurely  meek,  infipidly  ferene. 
With  him,  the  prefent  fl;ill  fome  virtues  have;        145 
The  vain  are  fprightly;  and  the  ftupid,  grave; 
The  flothful,  negligent;  the  foppifh,  neat; 
The  lewd  are  airy;  and  the  fly,  difcreet; 
A  Wren,  an  Eagle;  a  Baboon,  a  Beau; 
Coltf,  a  Lycurgus;  and  a  Phocion,  Rowet-        150 

Heroic  ardour  now  th'  aflembly  warms. 
Each  combatant  breathes  nothing  but  alarms. 
For  future  glory  while  the  fcheme  is  laid, 
Fam'd  Horofcope  thus  offers  to  difTuade : 

Since  of  each  enterprize  th'  event's  unknown,  155 
We  '11  quit  the  fword,  and  hearken  to  the  gown. 
Nigh  lives  Vagellius  ||,  one  reputed  long 
For  ftrength  of  lungs,  and  pliancy  of  tongue. 

*  Dr.  Gould.  f   Sir  H.  Dutton  Colt. 

X  Mr.  Anthony  Rowe.  1|  Sir  Barth.  Shower. 
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for  fees,  to  any  form  he  moulds  a  caufe. 

The  worft  has  merits,  and  the  bell  has  flaws.        160 

Five  guineas  make  a  criminal  to-day; 

And  ten  to-morrow  wipe  the  ftain  away. 

Whatever  he  affirms  is  undeny'd, 

Milo's  the  Lecher,  Clodius  th' Homicide; 

Cato  pernicious,  Catiline  a  faint,  165 

Orford  fufpefted,  Duncomb  innocent. 

To  law  then,  friends,  for  'tis  by  Fate  decreed, 

Vagellius,  and  our  money,  ihall  fucceed. 

Know,  when  I  firft  invok'd  Difeafe  by  charms 

To  prove  propitious  to  our  future  arms,  1 70 

111  omens  did  the  facrifice  attend. 

Nor  would  the  Sibyl  from  her  grot  afcend. 

As  Horofcope  urg'd  farther  to  be  heard. 
He  thus  was  interrupted  by  a  Bard  *  : 

In  vain  your  magic  myfleries  you  ufe,  175 

Such  founds  the  Sibyl's  facred  ears  abufe. 
Thefe  lines  the  pale  divinity  ihall  raife. 
Such  is  the  power  of  found,  and  force  of  lays. 

"  f  Arms  meet  with  arms,    fauchions  with  fau- 
"  chions  clafh, 
*'  And  fparks  of  fire  ftruck  out  from  armour  flaih.  1 80 
'*  Thick  clouds  of  dull  contending  warriors  raife, 
*'  J  And  hideous  war  o'er  all  the  region  brays. 
*'  Some  raging  ran  with  huge  Herculean  clubs, 
**  Some  mafTy  balls  of  brafs,  fome  mighty  tubs 
"  Of  cinders  bore. —  185 

*  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  -|-  King  Arthur,  p.  307. 

X  King  Arthur,  p.  327. 
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*'  *  Naked  and  half-burnt  hills  with  hideous  wreck 
"  Affright  the  ikies,  and  fry  the  ocean's  back.'* 

As  he  went  rumbling  on,  the  Fury  ftraight 
Crawl'd  in,  her  limbs  could  fcarce  fupport  her  weight. 
A  rueful  rag  her  meagre  forehead  bound,  190 

And  faintly  her  furr'd  lips  thefe  accents  found : 

Mortal,  how  dar'ft  thou  with  fuch  lines  addrefs 
My  awful  feat,  and  trouble  my  recefs  ? 
In  Effex  marfhy  hundreds  is  a  cell. 
Where  lazy  fogs  and  drizzling  vapours  dwell :       195 
Thither  raw  damps  on  drooping  wings  repair. 
And  ihivering  quartans  fhake  the  fickly  air. 
There,  v/hen  fatigu'd,  fome  filent  hours  I  pafs. 
And  fublHtute  Phyficians  in  my  place. 
Then  dare  not,  for  the  future,  once  rehearfe        200 
The  difTonance  of  fuch  untuneful  verfe ; 
Eut  in  your  lines  let  energy  be  found. 
And  learn  to  rife  in  fenfe,  and  fmk  in  found. 
Harfli  words,  though  pertinent,  uncouth  appear ; 
None  pleafe  the  fancy,  who  offend  the  ear.  205 

In  fenfe  and  numbers  if  you  would  excel. 
Read  Wycherley,  confider  Dryden  well. 
In  one,  what  vigorous  turns  of  fancy  fhine  ! 
In  th'  other.  Syrens  warble  in  each  line.  209 

If  Dorfet's  fprightly  Mufe  but  touch  the  lyre,  -% 

The  Smiles  and  Graces  melt  in  foft  defire,  > 

And  little  Loves  confefs  their  amorous  fire.  i 

After  ver. 212.  thefe  lines  are  omitted: 

The  Tiber  now  no  gentle  Gallus  fees, 
But  fmiling  Thames  enjoys  her  Normanbys. 
*  Prince  Arthur,  p.  130. 
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The  gentle  Ifis  claims  the  ivy  crown. 

To  bind  th'  immortal  brows  of  Addifon.  214 

As  tuneful  Congreve  tries  his  rural  ftrains. 

Pan  quits  the  woods,  the  liftening  Fawns  the  plains: 

And  Philomel,  in  notes  like  his,  complains. 

And  Britain,  fmce  Paufanias  *  was  writ. 

Knows  Spartan  virtue,  and  Athenian  wit. 

When  Stepney  paints  the  godlike  acls  of  kings,    220 

Or,  what  Apollo  didlates.  Prior  fmgs ; 

The  banks  of  Rhine  a  pleas'd  attention  fhow. 

And  filver  Sequana  forgets  to  flow. 

Such  jull  examples  carefully  read  o'er. 
Slide  without  falling;  without  flraining,  fear.        225 
Oft' though  your  ftrokes  furprize,  you  Ihouldnotchoofe 
A  theme  fo  mighty  for  a  virgin  Mufe. 
Long  did  Apelles  his  fam'd  piece  decline  ; 
His  Alexander  was  his  lall  defign. 
'Tis  Montague's  rich  vein  alone  mufl:  prove,         23(3 
None  but  a  Phidias  fhould  attempt  a  Jove. 

The  Fury  paus'd,  till  with  a  frightful  found 
A  rifmg  whirlwind  burft  th'unhallow'd  ground. 
Then  fhe  —  The  Deity  we  Fortune  call. 
Though  diftant,  rules  and  influences  all.  235 

VARIATIONS. 
Ver.   232. 

The  Fury  faldj  and  vani/hing  from  fight, 
Cry'd  out.  To  arms  ;  fo  left  the  realms  of  light. 
The  combatants  to  th'enterprize  confent, 
And  the  next  day  fmil'd  on  the  great  event. 

*  Paufanias,  written  by  Mr.  Norton. 
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Straight  for  lier  favour  to  her  court  repair ; 
Important  embaffies  afk  wings  of  air. 

Each  wondering  Hood  ;  but  Horofcope's  great  foul. 
That  dangers  ne'er  alarm,  nor  doubts  control, 
Rais'd  on  the  pinions  of  the  bounding  wind,  240 

Out-flew  the  rack,  and  left  the  hours  behind. 

The  evening  now  with  blufhes  warms  the  air. 
The  lleer  refigns  the  yoke,  the  hind  his  care. 
The  clouds  above  with  golden  edgings  glow. 
And  falling  dews  refrefh  the  earth  below.  245 

The  bat  with  footy  wings  flits  through  the  grove. 
The  reeds  fcarce  ruftle,  nor  the  afpines  move. 
And  all  the  feather'd  folks  forbear  their  lays  of  love 
Through  the  tranfparent  region  of  the  fldes. 
Swift  as  a  wifli,  the  mifllonary  flies :  250 

With  wonder  he  furveys  the  upper  air. 
And  the  gay  gilded  meteors  fporting  there; 
How  lambent  jellies,  kindling  in  the  night. 
Shoot  through  the  sether  in  a  trail  of  light ; 
How  riflng  fleams  in  th' azure  fluid  blend,  255 

Or  fleet  in  clouds,  or  foft  in  fliowers  defcend ; 
Or,  if  the  ftubborn  rage  of  cold  prevail. 
In  flakes  they  fly,  or  fall  in  moulded  hail; 
How  honey-dews  embalm  the  fragrant  morn. 
And  the  fair  oak  with  lufcious  fweats  adorn ;         260 
How  heat  and  moifliure  mingle  in  a  mafs. 
Or  belch  in  thunder,  or  in  lightning  blaze; 
Why  nimble  corrufcations  fl:rike  the  eye. 
And  bold  tornados  bluHer  in  the  fky ; 
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Why  a  prolific  Aura  upwards  tends,  265 

Ferments,  and  in  a  living  Ihovver  defcends  ; 

How  vapours  hanging  on  the  towering  hills 

In  breezes  figh,  or  weep  in  warbling  rills ; 

Whence  infant  winds  their  tender  pinions  try. 

And  river-gods  their  thirfty  urns  fupply.  270 

The  wondering  fage  purfues  his  airy  flight. 
And  braves  the  chill  unwholefome  damps  of  night : 
He  views  the  trads  where  luminaries  rove. 
To  fettle  feafons  here,  and  fates  above ; 
The  bleak  Ardurus  iHll  forbid  the  feas,  275 

The  ftormy  Kids,  the  weeping  Hyades ; 
The  fhining  Lyre  with  ftrains  attradling  more 
Heaven's  glittering  manfions  now  than  Hell's  before ; 
Glad  Cafiiopeia  circling  in  the  fky. 
And  each  fair  Churchill  of  the  galaxy.  280 

Aurora,  on  Etefian  breezes  borne. 
With  blulliing  lips  breathes  out  the  fprightly  morn  : 
Each  flower  in  dew  their  fliort-liv'd  empire  weeps. 
And  Cynthia  with  her  lov'd  Endymion  fleeps. 
As  through  the  gloom  the  Magus  cuts  his  way,    285 
Imperfect  objedls  tell  the  doubtful  day ; 
Dim  he  difcerns  majelHc  Atlas  rife. 
And  bend  beneath  the  burden  of  the  fkies ; 
His  towering  brows  aloft  no  tempefts  know, 
Whilil:  lightning  flies,  and  thunder  rolls  below.     290 

Diftant  from  hence  beyond  a  wafte  of  plains. 
Proud  Tenerifi^,  his  giant  brother,  reigns ; 
With  breathing  fire  his  pitchy  noftrils  glow. 
As  from  his  fides  he  fliakes  the  fleecy  fnow. 
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Around  this  hoary  prince,  from  watery  beds,        295 
His  fubjecl  iflands  raife  their  verdant  heads ; 
The  waves  fo  gently  wafh  each  rifing  hill. 
The  land  feems  floating,  and  the  ocean  ftill. 

Eternal  Spring  with  fmiling  verdure  here 
Warms  the  mild  air,  and  crowns  the  youthful  year. 
From  cryftal  rocks  tranfparent  rivulets  flow;         301 
The  tuberofe  ever  breathes,  and  violets  blow. 
The  vine  undrefs'd  her  fwelling  clufters  bears. 
The  labouring  hind  the  mellow  oHve  cheers ; 
BlofToms  and  fruit  at  once  the  citron  fhews,  305 

And,  as  Ihe  pay?,  difcovers  ftill  llie  owes. 
The  orange  to  her  fun  her  pride  difplays. 
And  gilds  her  fragrant  apples  with  his  rays. 
No  blafts  e'er  difcompofe  the  peaceful  fky. 
The  fprings  but  murmur,  and  the  winds  but  figh.  3  10 
The  tuneful  fwans  on  gliding  rivers  float. 
And  warbling  dirges  die  on  every  note. 
Where  Flora  treads,  her  Zephyr  garlands  flings. 
And  fcatters  odours  from  his  purple  wings ; 
Whilft  birds  from  woodbine  bowers  and  jafmine  groves 
Chant  their  glad  nuptials,  and  unenvy'd  loves.     316 
Mild  feafons,  rifing  hills,  and  filent  dales. 
Cool  grottos,  filver  brooks,  and  flowery  vales. 
Groves  fili'd  with  balmy  flirubs,  in  pomp  appear. 
And  fcent  with  gales  of  fweets  the  circling  year.   320 

Thefe  happy  ifles,  where  endlefs  pleafures  wait. 
Are  flii'd  by  tuneful  bards — The  Fortunate. 
On  high,  where  no  hoarfe  winds  nor  clouds  refort. 
The  hocdv/ink'd  Goddefs  keeps  her  partial  court. 
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Upon  a  wheel  of  amethyft  fhe  fits,  -25 

Gives  and  refumes,  and  fmiles  and  frowns  by  fits. 

In  this  ftill  labyrinth,  around  her  lie 

Spells,  philters,  globes,  and  fchemes  of  palmiilrv  : 

A  figil  in  this  hand  the  gipfy  bears. 

In  th' other  a  prophetic  fieve  and  Iheers.  330 

The  Dame,  by  divination,  knew  that  foon 
The  Magus  would  appear—  and  then  begun : 
Hail  facred  feer  !  thy  embafly  I  know : 
Wars  muft  enfue,  the  fates  will  have  it  fo. 
Dread  feats  fhall  follow,  and  difafters  great,         33- 
Pills  charge  on  pills,  and  bolus  bolus  meet; 
Both  fides  Ihall  conquer,  and  yet  both  ihall  fail ; 
The  mortar  now,  and  then  the  urinal. 

To  thee  alone  my  influence  I  owe ; 
Where  Nature  has  deny'd,  my  favours  flow.         340 
'Tis  I  that  give,  fo  mighty  is  my  power. 
Faith  to  the  Jew,  complexion  to  the  Moor. 
I  am  the  wretch's  wilh,  the  rook's  pretence. 
The  fluggard's  eafe,  the  coxcomb's  providence. 
Sir  Scrape-quill,  once  a  fupple  fmiling  ilave,         34^ 
Looks  lofty  now,  and  infolently  grave  ; 
Builds,  fettles,  purchafes,  and  has  each  hour 
Caps  from  the  rich,  and  curfes  from  the  poor. 
Spadillio,  that  at  table  ferv'd  of  late. 
Drinks  rich  Tockay  himfelf,  and  eats  in  plate  ;    350 
Has  levees,  villas,  miftreffes  in  ftore. 
And  owns  the  racers  which  he  rubb'd  before. 

Souls  heavenly  born  my  faithlefs  boons  defy ; 
The  brave  is  to  himfelf  a  deity. 
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Though  blell;  Aflrea's  gone,  fome  foil  remains      ^^^ 
Where  Fortune  is  the  Have,  and  Merit  reigns. 

The  Tiber  boafls  his  Julian  progeny, 
Thames  his  NaiTau,  the  Nile  his  Ptolomy. 
Iberia,  yet  for  future  fway  defign'd. 
Shall,  for  a  Hefle,  a  greater  Mordaunt  find.         360 
Thus  Ariadne  in  proud  triumph  rode ; 
She  loil  a  hero,  and  fhe  found  a  god. 
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'TfTH  E  N  the  flill  night,  with  peaceful  poppies  crown  M, 

Had  fpread  her  ihady  pinions  o'er  the  ground; 
And  {lumbering  chiefs  of  painted  triumphs  dream. 
While  groves  and  ftreams  are  the  foft  virgin's  theme  ; 
The  furges  gently  dafh  againft  the  fhore,  5 

Flocks  quit  the  plains,  and  gally-flaves  the  oar; 
Sleep  fhakes  its  downy  wings  o'er  mortal  eyes ; 
Mirmillo  is  the  only  wretch  it  flies ; 
He  finds  no  refpite  from  his  anxious  grief; 
Then  feeks  from  this  foliloquy  relief.  10 

Long  have  I  reign'd  unrival'd  in  the  town, 
Opprefs'd  with  fees,  and  deafen'd  with  renown. 

None  e'er  could  die  with  due  folemnity, 
UrJefs  his  paflport  firll  was  fign'd  by  me. 
My  arbitrary  bounty 's  undeny'd  ;  1 5 

I  give  reverfions,  and  for  heirs  provide. 
None  could  the  tedious  nuptial  ftate  fupport. 
But  I,  to  make  it  eafy,  make  it  fhort. 
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I  fet  the  difcontented  matrons  free. 

And  ranfom  hufbands  from  captivity.  20 

Shall  one  of  fuch  importance  then  engage 

In  noify  riot  and  in  civil  rage  ? 

No :  I  '11  endeavour  ftraight  a  peace,  and  fo 

Preferve  my  charafter,  and  perfon  too. 

But  Difcord,  that  Hill  haunts  with  hideous  mien    25 
Thofe  dire  abodes  where  Hymen  once  hath  been, 
O'erheard  Mirmillo's  anguiih  ;  then  begun 
In  peevilh  accents  to  exprefs  her  own  : 

Have  I  fo  often  banifh'd  lazy  peace 
From  her  dark  folitude,  and  lov'd  recefs?  30 

Have  I  made  South  and  Sherlock  difagree. 
And  puzzle  truth  with  learn'd  obfcurity  ? 
And  does  the  faithful  Fergufon  profefs 
His  ardour  ftill  for  animofities  ? 
Have  I,  Britannia's  fafety  to  enfure,  35 

Expos'd  her  naked,  to  be  moll:  fecure  ? 
Have  I  made  parties  oppofite,  unite, 
In  monftrous  leagues  of  amicable  fpite. 
To  curfe  their  country,  whilft  the  common  cry 
Is  freedom;  but  their  aim,  the  miniftry  ?  40 

And  Ihall  a  daftard's  cowardice  prevent 
The  war,  fo  long  I  've  labour'd  to  foment  ? 
No,  'tis  refolv'd,  he  either  fhall  comply. 
Or  I  '11  renounce  my  wan  divinity. 

With  that,  the  Hag  approach'd  Mirmillo's  bed,  45 
And,  taking  Querpo's  meagre  fhape,  fhe  faid : 

At  noon  of  night  I  haften,  to  difpel 
Thofe  tumults  in  your  penfive  bofom  dwell. 
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I  dreamt  but  now  I  heard  your  heaving  iighs. 
Nay,  faw  the  tears  debatmg  in  your  eyes.  ^o 

O  that  'twere  but  a  dream  !  but  threats  I  find 
Lour  in  your  looks,  and  rankle  in  your  mind. 
Speak,  whence  it  is  this  late  diforder  flows. 
That  fhakes  your  foul,  and  troubles  your  repofe. 
Miftakes  in  pradice  fcarce  could  give  you  pain ;     ^r 
Too  well  you  know,  the  dead  will  ne'er  complain. 

What  looks  difcover,  faid  the  homicide. 
Would  be  a  fruitlefs  iRdallry  to  hide. 
My  fafety  firft  I  muft  confult,  and  then 
I'll  ferve  our  fufFering  party  with  my  pen.  60 

All  (hould,  reply 'd  the  Hag,  their  talent  learn ; 
The  moft  attempting  oft'  the  lead  difcern. 
Let  Peterborough  fpeak,  and  ^^'anbrugh  write. 
Soft  Aeon  court,  and  rough  Cascinna  fight: 
Such  mufl  fucceed  ;  but,  when  th' enervate  aim      6c 
Beyond  their  force,  they  iliil  contend  for  ihame. 
Had  Colbatch  printed  nothing  of  his  own^ 
He  had  not  been  the  Saffold  of  the  town. 
AfTes  and  owls,  unfeen,  their  kind  betray. 
If  thefe  attempt  to  hoot,  or  thofe  to  bray.  70 

Had  Wefley  never  aim'd  in  verfe  to  pleafe. 
We  had  not  rank'd  him  with  our  Ogilbys. 
Still  cenfures  will  on  dull  pretenders  fall ; 
A  Codrus  fhould  expeft  a  Juvenal. 
Ill  lines,  but  like  ill  paintings,  are  allow'd,  75 

To  fet  off,  and  to  recommend  the  good. 
So  diamonds  take  a  luftre  from  their  foil ; 
And  to  a  Bentley  'tis  we  owe  a  Boyle. 
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Confider  well  the  talent  you  pofiefs ; 
To  llrive  to  make  it  more,  would  make  it  lefs  :       83 
And  recoiled  what  gratitude  is  due. 
To  thofe  whofe  party  you  abandon  now. 
To  them  you  owe  your  odd  magnificence. 
But  to  your  ftars  your  magazine  of  fenfe. 
Hafpt  in  a  tombril,  aukward  have  you  fhin'd,         85 
With  one  fat  flave  before,  and  none  behind. 
Then  hafte  and  join  your  true  intrepid  friends, 
Succefs  on  vigour  and  difpatch  depends. 

Labouring  in  doubts  Mirmillo  flood ;  then  faid, 
JTis  hard  to  undertake,  if  gain  dilTuade  ;  90 

What  fool  for  noify  feuds  large  fees  would  leave  ? 
Ten  har veils  more  would  all  I  wifh  for  give. 

True  man  1  reply'd  the  elf ;  by  choice  difeas'd. 
Ever  contriving  pain,  and  never  pleas 'd. 
A  prefent  good  they  flight,  an  abfent  choofe ;         95 
And  what  they  have,  for  what  they  have  not,  lofe. 
Falfe  profpefts  all  their  true  delights  dellroy, 
Refolv'd  to  want,  yet  labouring  to  enjoy. 
In  relllefs  hurries  thoughtlefsly  they  live. 
At  fubilance  oft'unmov'd,  for  fhadows  grieve.     100 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  87 — 104.   Originally  thus, 

But  foon  what  they've  exalted  they'll  difcard. 
And  fet  up  Carus,  or  the  city  Bard. 

Alarm'd  at  this  the  Hero  courage  took. 
And  ftorms  of  terror  threaten'd  in  his  look. 
My  dread  refolves,  he  cry'd,  I'll  ftraight  purfuej 
The  Fury,  fatisfy'd,  in  fmiles  withdrew. 


( 
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Children  at  toys,  as  men  at  titles,  aim; 
And  in  efFe6l  both  covet  but  the  fame. 
This  Philip's  fon  prov'd  in  revolving  years  ; 
And  iirft  for  rattles,  then  for  worlds  ihed  tears. 

The  Fury  fpoke  ;  then  in  a  moment  fir'd  10^ 

The  hero's  breall:  with  tempefts,  and  retir'd. 

In  boding  dreams  Mirmillo  fpent  the  night. 
And  frightful  phantoms  danc'd  before  his  fight. 
Till  the  pale  Pleiads  clos'd  their  eyes  of  light. 
At  length  gay  morn  glows  in  the  eaftern  fkies,      1 10 
The  larks  in  raptures  through  the  aether  rife. 
The  azure  mills  feud  o'er  the  dewy  lawns. 
The  chaunter  at  his  early  matins  yawns. 
The  amaranth  opes  its  leaves,  the  lys  its  bells. 
And  Progne  her  complaint  of  Tereus  tells.  1 1 - 

As  bold  Mirmillo  the  gray  dawn  defcries, 
Arm'd  cap-a-pe,  where  honour  calls,  he  flies. 
And  finds  the  legions  planted  at  their  port  ; 
Where  mighty  Querpo  fill'd  the  eye  the  mofl. 
His  arms  were  made,  if  we  may  credit  fame,        i2» 
By  Mulciber,  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham. 
Of  temper'd  ftibium  the  bright  fhield  was  call. 
And  yet  the  work  the  metal  far  furpafs'd. 
A  foliage  of  the  vulnerary  leaves, 
Grav'd  round  the  brim,  the  wondering  fight  deceives. 
Around  the  centre  Fate's  bright  trophies  lay,        126 
Probes,  faws,  incifion-knives,  and  tools  to  flay. 
Embofl  upon  the  field,  a  battle  flood 
Of  leeches  fpouting  hemorrhoidal  blood. 
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The  artift  too  exprefs'd  the  folemn  ftate  130 

Of  grave  phyficians  at  a  confult  met ; 

About  each  fymptom  how  they  difagree. 

But  how  unanimous  in  cafe  of  fee. 

Whilft  each  afTaffin  his  learn'd  colleague  tires 

With  learn'd  impertinence,  the  fick  expires.         135 

Beneath  this  blazing  orb  bright  Querpo  fhone, 
Himfelf  an  Atlas,  and  his  fhield  a  moon. 
A  pellle  for  his  truncheon  led  the  van. 
And  his  high  helmet  was  a  clofe-ftool  pan. 
His  crell  an  Ibis,  brandilhing  her  beak,  140 

And  winding  in  loofe  folds  her  fpiral  neck. 
This  when  the  young  Querpoides  beheld. 
His  face  in  nurfe's  breaft  the  boy  conceal'd ; 
Then  peept,  and  with  th' effulgent  helm  would  play. 
And  as  the  monfter  gap'd,  would  fhrink  away.      145 
Thus  fometimes  joy  prevail'd,  and  fometimes  fear; 
And  tears  and  fmiles  alternate  pafTions  were. 

As  Querpo  towering  flood  in  martial  might. 
Pacific  Carus  fparkled  on  the  right. 
An  Oran  Outang  o'er  his  fhoulders  hung,  150 

His  plume  confefs'd  the  capon  whence  it  fprung. 
His  motley  mail  fcarce  could  the  hero  bear. 
Haranguing  thus  the  tribunes  of  the  war; 

Fam'd  chiefs. 
For  prefent  triumphs  born,  defign'd  for  more,      155 
Your  virtue  I  admire,  your  valour  more. 
If  battle  be  refolv'd,  you'll  find  this  hand 
Can  deal  out  Delliny,  and  Fate  command. 
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Our  foes  in  throngs  Ihall  hide  the  crimfon  plain. 
And  their  Apollo  interpofe  in  vain.  160 

Though  Gods  themfelves  engage,  a  Diomed 
With  eafe  could  ihow  a  deity  can  bleed. 

But  war*s  rough  trade  ihould  be  by  fools  profeft. 
The  trueft  rubbifh  fills  a  trench  the  beft. 
Let  quinfies  throttle,  and  the  quartan  ihake,  165 

Or  dropfies  drown,  and  gout  and  colics  rack ; 
Let  fword  and  peftilence  lay  wafte,  while  we 
Wage  bloodlefs  wars,  and  fight  in  theory. 
Who  wants  not  merit,  needs  not  arm  for  fame  ; 
The  dead  I  raife,  my  chivalry  proclaim  ;  170 

Bifeafes  baffled,  and  loft  health  reftor'd. 
In  Fame's  bright  lift  my  victories  record. 
More  lives  from  me  their  prefervation  own. 
Than  lovers  lofe  if  fair  Cornelia  frown. 

Your  cures,  fhrill  Querpo  cry 'd,  aloud  you  tell,   1 75 
But  wifely  your  mifcarriages  conceal. 
Zeno,  a  prieft,  in  Samothrace  of  old. 
Thus  reafon'd  with  Philopidas  the  bold : 
Immortal  Gods  you  own,  but  think  them  blind 
To  what  concerns  the  ftate  of  human  kind.  180 

Either  they  hear  not,  or  regard  not  prayer  ; 
That  argues  want  of  power,  and  this  of  care. 
Allow  that  wifdom  infinite  muft  know  ; 
Power  infinite  muft  ad.     **  I  grant  it  fo.'* 
Hafte  ftraight  to  Neptune's  fane  ;  furvey  with  zeal 
The  walls.    "  What  then?"  reply 'd  the  infidel.    186 
Obferve  thofe  numerous  throngs,  in  efHgy, 
The  gods  have  fav'd  from  the  devouring  fea. 
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Our  foes  in  throngs  fhall  hide  ihc  ciimibn  plain. 
And  their  Apollo  intcrpofc  in  viin.  K 

Though  Gods  thcmfelvcs  engage,  i  Diomed 
"VVIth  eafe  could  (how  a  deity  can  bleed. 

But  war's  rough  trade  (Would  be  by  fools  profeft, 
The  truefl  rubbilh  fills  a  trench  the  beft. 
Let  quinfics  throttle,  and  the  quartan  (hake,  i 

Or  dropfies  drown,  and  goal  and  colics  rack ; 
Let  fword  and  pcftilence  lay  wafte,  while  we 
Wage  bloodlefs  wars,  and  fight  in  theory. 
"Who  wants  not  merit,  needs  not  arm  for  fame 
The  dead  I  raife,  my  chivalry  proclaim  ;  i 

Difeafes  baffled,  and  loft  health  relWd, 
In  Fame's  bright  lill  my  viAorics  record. 
More  lives  from  me  their  prcfcrvaiion  own. 
Than  lovers  lofe  if  fair  Cornelia  froN^n. 
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Their  chiefs  lace  on  their  helms,  and  take  the  field. 
And  to  their  trufty  Squire  refign  the  ftiield:  230 

To  paint  each  knight,  their  ardour  and  alarms. 
Would  afk  the  Mufe  that  fung  the  frogs  in  arms. 

And  ncfv/  the  fignal  fummons  to  the  fray ; 
Mock  falchions  flafh,  and  paltry  enfigns  play. 
Their  patron  God  his  filver  bow-ftrings  twangs  ,'235 
Tough  harnefs  ruftles,  and  bold  armour  clangs ; 
The  piercing  cauftics  ply  their  fpitefal  power; 
Emetics  ranch,  and  keen  cathartics  fcour  ; 
The  deadly  drugs  in  double  dofes  fly  ; 
And  peflles  peal  a  martial  fymphony.  240 

Now  from  their  level'd  fyringes  they  pour 
The  liquid  volley  of  a  miffive  fliovver. 
Not  ftorms  of  fleet,  which  o'er  the  Baltic  drive, 
Pafli'd  on  by  northern  gufl:s,  fuch  horror  give. 
Like  fpouts  in  fouthern  feas  the  deluge  broke,       245 
And  numbers  funk  beneath  th' impetuous  ftroke. 

So  when  Leviathans  difpute  the  reign 
And  uncontroi'd  dominion  of  the  main  ; 
From  the  rent  rocks  whole  coral  groves  are  torn. 
And  ifles  of  fea-weed  on  the  waves  are  borne  ;     250 
Such  watery  flores  from  their  fpread  noftrils  fly, 
'Tis  doubtful  which  is  fea,  and  which  is  fky. 

And  now  the  fl:aggering  braves,  led  by  Defpair, 
Advance,  and  to  return  the  charge  prepare. 
Each  feizes  for  his  ftiield  a  fpacious  fcale,  255 

And  the  brafs  weights  fly  thick  as  fliowers  of  hail. 
Whole  heaps  of  warriors  welter  on  the  ground,        "% 
With  gally-pots  and  broken  phials  crown 'd;  > 

Whilft  empty  jars  the  dire  defeat  refound.  i 
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Thus  when  fome  ftorm  its  cryftal  quarry  rends,  260 
And  Jove  in  rattling  {howers  of  ice  defcends; 
ivlount  Athos  fhakes  the  forefts  on  his  brow, 
Whilll  down  his  wounded  fides  freih  torrents  flow. 
And  leaves  and  limbs  of  trees  o'erfpread  the  vale 
below. 

But  now,  all  order  loft,  promifcuous  blows       265 
Confus'dly  fall;  perplex'd  the  battle  grows. 
From  Stentor's*  arm  a  maffy  opiate  flies. 
And  ftraight  a  deadly  ileep  clos'd  Carus'  eyes. 
At  Colon  f  great  Sertorius  Buckthorn  flung. 
Who  with  fierce  gripes,  like  thofe  of  Death,  was  flung ; 
But  with  a  dauntlefs  and  difdainful-mien  271 

Hurl'd  back  fteel  pills,  and  hit  him  on  the  fpleen. 
Chiron  I  attack'd  Talthibius  with  fuch  miglit. 
One  pafs  had  paunch 'd  the  huge  hydropic  knight. 
Who  ftraight  retreated  to  evade  the  wound,  275 

But  in  a  flood  of  apozem  was  drov/n'd. 
This  Pfylas  ||  faw,  and  to  the  vidlor  faid. 
Thou  ftialt  not  long  furvive  th'  unwieldy  dead. 
Thy  fate  fliall  follow;  to  confirm  it,  Avore, 
By  th'  image  of  Priapus,  which  he  bore  :  280 

And  rais'd  an  eagle-ftone,  invoking  loud 
On  Cynthia,  leaning  o'er  a  fllver  cloud : 

Great  queen  of  night,  and  emprefs  of  the  feas. 
If,  faithful  to  thy  midnight  myfteries, 

*  Dr.  Goodall  againft  Dr.  Tyfon.  f  Dr.  Birch. 

X  Dr.  GiU  againft  Dr.  Ridley.  jl  Dr.  Chamberlain. 
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If,  ftill  obfervant  of  my  early  vows,  285 

Thefe  hands  have  eas'd  the  mourning  matron's  throws, 

Diredl  this  rais'd  avenging  arm  aright; 

So  may  loud  cymbals  aid  thy  labouring  light. 

He  faid,  and  let  the  ponderous  fragment  fly 

At  Chiron,  but  learn'd  Hermes  put  it  by.  290 

Though  the  haranguing  God  furvey'd  the  war. 
That  day  the  Mufes'  fons  were  not  his  care; 
Two  friends,  adepts,  the  Trifmegifts  by  name. 
Alike  their  features,  and  alike  their  flame ; 
As  fimpling  near  fair  Tweed  each  fung  by  turn,  295 
The  Mening  river  would  negledl  his  urn. 
Thofe  lives  they  faii'd  to  refcue  by  their  ikill. 
Their  Mufe  could  make  immortal  with  her  quill; 
But  learn'd  enquiries  after  Nature's  ilate 
DiflTolv'd  the  league,  and  kindled  a  debate.  300 

The  one,  for  lofty  labours  fruitful  known, 
Fill'd  magazines  with  volumes  of  his  own. 
At  his  once -favour 'd  friend  a  tome  he  threw. 
That  from  its  birth  had  flept  unfeen  till  now ; 
Stunn'd  with  the  blow,  the  batter'd  Bard  retir 'd,    3 05 
Sunk  down,  and  in  a  flmile  expir'd. 

And  now  the  cohorts  fliake,  the  legions  ply. 
The  yielding  flanks  confefs  the  victory. 
Steutor,  undaunted  fl:ill,  with  noble  rage 
Sprung  through  the  battle,  Querpo  to  engage.     310 
Fierce  was  the  onfet,  the  difpute  v/as  great. 
Both  could  not  vanquifli,  neither  would  retreat; 
Each  combatant  his  adverfary  mauls. 
With  batter'd  bed-pans,  and  ftav'd  urinals. 
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On  Stentor's  creft  the  ufeful  cryftal  breaks,  315 

And  tears  of  amber  gutter'd  down  his  cheeks: 

Butwhilft  the  champion,  as  late  rumours  tell, 

Defign'd  a  fure  decifive  llroke,  he  fell : 

And  as  the  viftor  hovering  o'er  him  flood. 

With  arms  extended,  thus  the  fuppliant  fued:       320 

When  honour 's  loft,  'tis  a  relief  to  die  ; 
Death  's  but  a  fure  retreat  from  infamy. 
But,  to  the  loll:  if  pity  might  be  lliovvn, 
Refleft  on  young  Querpofdes  thy  fon ; 
Then  pity  mine,  for  fuch  an  infant  grace  325 

Smiles  in  his  eyes,  and  flatters  in  his  face. 
If  he  was  near,  compaiTion  he  'd  create, 
Or  elfe  lament  his  wretched  parent's  fate. 
Thine  is  the  glory,  and  the  field  is  thine ; 
To  thee  the  lov'd  Dif'penfary  I  refign.  330 

At  this  the  vi6lors  own  fuch  extafies. 
As  Memphian  priefts  if  their  Ofiris  fneeze  : 
Or  champions  with  Olympic  clangor  fir'd; 
Or  fimpering  prudes  with  fprightly  Nantz  infplr'd ; 
Or  Sultans  rais'd  from  dungeons  to  a  crown;        335 
Or  falling  zealots  when  the  fermon's  done. 

Awhile  the  chief  the  deadly  llroke  declin'd. 
And  found  compafTion  pleading  in  his  mind. 
But  whilfl  he  view'd  with  pity  the  diilrefs'd. 
He  fpy'd  Signetur*  writ  upon  his  breall.  34*^ 

Then  tow'rds  the  Ikies  he  tofs'd  his  threatening  head. 
And,  fir'd  with  more  than  mortal  fury,  faid: 

*  Thofe  members  of  the  college  that  obferve  a  late  ftatute,  are 
called  by  the  apothecaries  **  Signetur  men." 
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Sooner  than  I  '11  from  vow'd  revenge  deiiil. 
His  Holinefs  fliall  turn  a  Qnietift; 
janfenius  and  the  Jefaits  agree,  345 

The  inquifition  wink  at  herefy. 
Warm  convocations  own  the  church  fecure. 
And  more  confult  her  dodrine  than  her  power. 

With  that  he  drew  a  lancet  in  his  rage. 
To  punfture  the  flill  fupplicating  fage.  350 

But,  while  his  thoughts  that  fatal  flroke  decree, 
Apollo  interpos'd  in  form  of  fee. 
The  Chief  great  Pagan's  golden  trefies  knew. 
He  own'd  the  God,  and  his  rais'd  arm  withdrew. 

Thus  often  at  the  Temple-ftairs  we've  feen      355 
Two  Tritons,  of  a  rough  athletic  mien. 
Sourly  difpute  fome  quarrel  of  the  flood. 
With  knuckles  bruis'd,  and  face  befmsar'd  in  blood; 
But,  at  the  firft  appearance  of  a  fare. 
Both  quit  the  fray,  and  to  their  oars  repair.  360 

The  Hero  fo  his  enterprize  recalls. 
His  fill  unclinches,  and  the  weapon  falls. 


VARIATIONS. 
Ver.  ;542. 

Fairh  Aand  unmov'd  through  Stilllngfleet's  defence. 
And  Locke  for  myftery  abandon  fenfe. 
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TyniLE  the  fhrill  clangor  of  the  battle  rings, 

Aufpicious  Health  appeared  on  Zephyr's  wings; 
She  feem'd  a  cherub  moil  divinely  bright, 
More  foft  than  air,  more  gay  than  morning-light. 
A  charm  ihe  takes  from  each  excelling  fair,  5 

And  borrows  Carliile's  fhape,  and  Grafton's  air. 
Her  eyes  like  Ranelagh's  their  beams  difpenfe. 
With  Churchill's  bloom,  and  Berkeley's  innocence; 
On  Iris  thus  the  differing  beams  bellow 
The  dye,  that  paints  the  wonders  of  her  bow;         ic 
From  the  fair  nymph  a  vocal  mufic  falls. 
As  to  Machaon  thus  the  goddefs  calls : 

Enough,  th'atchievementofyour  arms  you 'vefhown. 
You  feek  a  triumph  you  fhould  blufh  to  own. 

Hafte  to  th'  Elyfian  fields,  thofe  blefs'd  abodes,   1 5 
Where  Harvey  fits  among  the  demi-gods. 
Confult  that  facred  fage,  he'll  foon  difclofe 
The  method  that  mull  moUifv  thefe  woes* 
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Let  CelAis  *  for  that  enterprize  prepare. 

His  condudl  to  the  fhades  fhall  be  my  care.  20 

Aghall  the  heroes  ftood  diiTolv'd  in  fear, 
A  form  fo  heavenly  bright  they  could  not  bear ; 
Celfus,  alone  unmov'd,   the  fight  beheld. 
The  reft  in  pale  confufion  left  the  field. 

So  when  the  pygmies,  marihal'd  on  the  plains,   25 
Wage  puny  war  againft  th' invading  cranes; 
The  puppets  to  their  bodkin  fpears  repair. 
And  fcatter'd  feathers  flutter  in  the  air; 
But,  when  the  bold  imperial  bird  of  Jove 
Stoops  on  his  founding  pinions  from  above,  30 

Among  the  brakes  the  fairy  nation  crowds. 
And  the  Strimonian  fquadron  feeks  the  clouds. 

And  now  the  Delegate  prepares  to  go  ^ 

And  view  the  wonders  of  the  realms  below;  > 

Then  takes  Amomum  for  the  golden  bough.  j 

Thrice  did  the  goddefs  with  her  facred  wand  36 

The  pavement  ftrike  ;  and  llraight  at  her  command 
The  willing  furface  opens,  and  defcries 
A  deep  defcent  that  leads  to  nether  fides. 
Hygeia  to  the  filent  region  tends ;  40 

And  with  his  heavenly  guide  the  charge  defcends. 
Thus  Numa,  when  to  hallov/'d  caves  retir'd. 
Was  by  ^geria  guarded  and  infpir'd. 

Within  the  chambers  of  the  globe  they  fpy 
The  beds  where  fleeping  vegetables  lie,  45 

Till  the  glad  fummons  of  a  genial  ray 
Unbinds  the  glebe,  and  calls  them  out  to  day. 

*  Dr.  Bateman. 
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Hence  Fancies  trick  themfelves  in  various  hue. 

And  hence  Jonquils  derive  their  fragrant  dew; 

Hence  the  Carnation  and  the  baihful  Rofe  50 

Their  virgin  blufhes  to  the  morn  difclofe ; 

Hence  the  chafte  Lily  rifes  to  the  light. 

Unveils  her  fnowy  breafts,  and  charms  the  fight ; 

Hence  arbours  are  with  twining  greens  array 'd, 

T'  oblige  complaining  lovers  with  their  fhade;        55 

And  hence  on  Daphne's  laurel'd  forehead  grow 

Immortal  wreaths  for  Phoebus  and  NafTau. 

The  infeds  here  their  lingering  trance  furvive : 
Benumb'd  they  feem'd,  and  doubtful  if  alive. 
From  winter's  fury  hither  they  repair,  60 

And  Hay  for  milder  Ikies  and  fofter  air. 
Down  to  thefe  cells  obfcener  reptiles  creep. 
Where  hateful  Nutes  and  painted  Lizards  ileep; 
Where  fhivering  fnakes  the  fummer  folftice  wait; 
Unfurl  their  painted  folds,  and  Aide  in  ftate.  65 

Here  their  new  form  the  numb'd  Eruc^  hide 
Their  numerous  feet,  in  flender  bandage  ty'd  : 
Soon  as  the  kindlinor  ear  begins  to  rife,  ") 

This  upftart  race  their  native  clod  defpife,  > 

And  proud  of  painted  wings  attempt  the  ikies.         j 

Now  thofe  profounder  regions  they  explore,        7 1 
Where  metals  ripen  in  vaft  cakes  of  ore. 
Here,  fullen  to  the  fight,  at  large  is  fpread 
The  dull  unwieldy  mafs  of  lumpifh  lead. 
There,  glimmering  in  their  dawning  beds,  are  feen  75 
The  light  afpiring  feeds  of  fprightly  tin. 
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The  copper  fparkles  next  in  ruddy  llreaks ; 

And  in  the  gloom  betrays  its  glowing  cheeks. 

The  filver  then,  with  bright  and  burnilh'd  grace. 

Youth  and  a  blooming  luftre  in  its  face,  80 

To  th'  arms  of  thofe  more  yielding  metals  flieSi, 

And  in  the  folds  of  their  embraces  lies. 

So  clofe  they  cling,  fo  llubbornly  retire ; 

Their  love 's  more  violent  than  the  chemift's  fire. 
Near  thefe  the  Delegate  with  wonder  fpies  85 

V/here  floods  of  living  filver  ferpentife ; 

Vv'here  richcft  metals  their  bright  looks  put  on. 
And  golden  ib-eams  through  amber  channels  run; 
y/here  light's  gay  god  defcends,  to  ripen  gems. 
And  lend  a  luilre  brighter  than  his  beams.  90 

Here  he  obferves  the  fubterranean  cells. 
Where  wanton  nature  fports  in  idle  fliells. 
Some  helicoeids,  fome  conical  appear  : 
Thefe,  mitres  emulate,  thofe  turbans  are. 
Here  marcafites  in  various  figure  wait,  95 

To  ripen  to  a  true  metallic  ftate : 
Till  drops  that  from  impending  rocks  defcend 
Their  fubilance  petrify,  and  progrefs  end. 
Nigh,  livid  feas  of  kindled  fulphur  flow. 
And,  whilil  enrag'd,  their  fiery  furges  glow,         1 00 
Convulfions  in  the  labouring  mountains  rife. 
And  hurl  their  melted  vitals  to  the  fKies. 

He  views  with  horror  next  the  noify  cave. 
Where  with  hoarfe  dins  imprifon'd  tempefls  rave ; 
Where  clamorous  hurricanes  attempt  their  flight,  105 
Or,  whii'ling  in  tumultuous  eddies,  fight. 
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The  warring  winds  unmov'd  Hygeia  heard, 
Brav'd  their  loud  jars,  but  much  for  Celfus  fear'd. 
Andromeda  fo,  whilil:  her  hero  fought. 
Shook  for  his  danger,  but  her  own  forgot.  i  lo 

And  now  the  goddefs  with  her  charge  defcends, 
Whilft  fcarce  one  chearful  glimpfe  their  Heps  befriends. 
Here  his  forfaken  feat  old  Chaos  keeps ; 
And,  undifturb'd  by  form,  in  filence  lleeps ; 
A  grifly  wight,  and  hideous  to  the  eye,  1 1^ 

An  aukward  lump  of  fhapelefs  anarchy. 
With  fordid  age  his  features  are  defac'd ; 
His  lands  unpeopled,  and  his  countries  wafte. 
To  thefe  dark  realms  much  learned  lumber  creeps. 
There  copious  Morton  fafe  in  filence  fleeps ;  120 

Where  mulhroom  libels  in  oblivion  lie. 
And,  foon  as  born,  like  other  monfters,  die. 
Upon  a  couch  of  jet,  in  thefe  abodes. 
Dull  Night,  his  melancholy  confort,  nods. 
No  ways  and  means  their  cabinet  employ;  125 

But  their  dark  hours  they  wafte  in  barren  joy. 

Nigh  this  recefs,  with  terror  they  furvey 
Where  Death  maintains  his  dread  tyrannic  fway. 
In  the  clofe  covert  of  a  cyprefs  grove. 
Where  goblins  frifk,  and  airy  fpeftres  rove,  130 

Yawns  a  dark  cave,  with  awful  horror  wide. 
And  there  the  Monarch's  triumphs  are  defcry'd ; 
Confus'd,  and  wildly  huddled  to  the  eye, 
The  beggar's  pouch  and  prince's  purple  lie ; 
Dim  lamps  with  fickly  rays  fcarce  feem  to  glow;  135 
Sighs  heave  in  mournful  moans,  and  tears  o'erflow ; 
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Reftlefs  Anxiety,  forlorn  Defpair, 

And  all  the  faded  family  of  Care; 

Old  mouldering  urns,  racks,  daggers,  and  diftrefs. 

Make  up  the  frightful  horror  of  the  place.  140 

Within  its  dreadful  jaws  thofe  furies  wait. 
Which  execute  the  harlh  decrees  of  Fate. 
Febris  is  firft :  the  hag  relentlefs  hears 
The  virgin's  fighs,  and  kcs  the  infant's  tears. 
In  her  parch'd  eye-balls  fiery  meteors  reign;         145 
And  reftlefs  ferments  revel  in  each  vein. 

Then  Hydrops  next  appears  amongft  the  throng  ; 
Bloated,  and  big,  Ihe  flowly  fails  along. 
But,  like  a  mifer,  in  excefs  Ihe 's  poor. 
And  pines  for  thirft  amidit  her  watery  ftore.  150 

Now  loathfome  Lepra,  that  offenfive  fpright. 
With  foul  eruptions  ftain'd,  offends  th^  fight ; 
Still  deaf  to  Beauty's  foft  perfuading  power; 
Nor  can  bright  Hebe's  charms  her  bloom  fecure. 

Whilft  meagre  Pthifis  gives  a  filent  blow,  155 

Her  ftrokes  are  fure,  but  her  advances  flow : 
No  loud  alarms,  nor  fierce  affaults,  are  fhown  ; 
She  flarves  the  fortrefs  firft,  then  takes  the  town. 
Behind  ftood  crowds  of  much  inferior  fame. 
Too  numerous  to  repeat,  too  foul  to  name ;  160 

The  vaffals  of  their  monarch's  tyranny,. 
Who,,  at  his  nod,  on  fatal  errands  fly. 

Now  Celfus,  with  his  glorious  guide,  invades 
The  filent  region  of  the  fleeting  fhades ; 
Yv'here  rocks  and  rueful  deferts  are  defcry'd,        165 
And  fullen  Styx  rolls  down  his  lazy  tide ; 
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Then  Ihews  the  ferry-man  the  plant  he  bore. 

And  claims  his  paffage  to  the  further  fhore. 

To  whom  the  Stygian  pilot,  fmiling,  faid. 

You  need  no  paiTport  to  demand  our  aid.  170 

Phyficians  never  linger  on  this  flrand : 

Old  Charon's  prefent  ftill  at  their  command. 

Our  awful  monarch  and  his  confort  owe 

To  them  the  peopling  of  the  realms  below. 

Then  in  his  fwarthy  hand  he  grafp'd  the  oar,        175 

Rcceiv'd  his  guefts  aboard,  and  Ihov'd  from  fhore. 

Now,  as  the  goddefs  and  her  charge  prepare 
To  breathe  the  fweets  of  foft  Elyfian  air. 
Upon  the  left  they  fpy  a  penfive  Ihade, 
Who  on  his  bended  arm  had  rais'd  his  head  :        1 80 
Pale  grief  fate  heavy  on  his  mournful  look  ; 
To  whom,  not  unconcern'd,  thus  Celfus  fpoke : 

Tell  me,  thou  much  afflided  Ihade,  why  fighs 
Burft  from  your  breaft,  and  torrents  from  your  eyes: 
And  who  thofe  mangled  Manes  are,  which  Ihow   1 85 
A  fallen  fatisfa^lion  at  your  woe  ? 

Since,  faid  the  ghoft,  with  pity  you  '11  attend. 
Know,  I'm  Guaicum*,  once  your  firmeft  friend j 
And  on  this  barren  beach  in  difcontent 
Am  doom'd  to  ftay,  till  th' angry  powers  relent.    19© 
Thofe  fpedtres,  feam'd  with  fears,  that  threaten  there. 
The  viclims  of  my  late  ill-condu6l  are. 
They  vex  with  endlefs  clamours  my  repofe : 
This  wants  his  palate ;  that  demands  his  nofe ; 

*  Dr.  Morton. 
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And  here  they  execute  ftern  Pluto's  wDI,  195 

And  ply  mc  every  moment  with  a  pill. 

Then  Celfus  thus  :  O  much-lamented  ftate  I 
How  rigid  is  the  fentence  you  relate  1 
Methinks  I  recolleft  your  former  air. 
But  ah,  how  much  you  're  chang'd  from  what  you  were ! 
Infipid  as  your  late  ptifans  you  lie,  201 

That  once  were  fprightlier  far  than  mercury. 
At  the  fad  tale  you  tell,  the  poppies  weep. 
And  mourn  their  vegetable  fouls  afleep ; 
The  unduous  larix,  and  the  healing  pine,  205 

Lament  your  fate  in  tears  of  turpentine. 
But  Hill  the  offspring  of  your  brain  fhall  prove 
The  grocer's  care,  and  brave  the  rage  of  Jove : 
When  bonfires  blaze,  your  vagrant  works  (hall  rife 
In  rockets,  till  they  reach  the  wondering  fkies.      210 

If  mortals  e'er  the  Stygian  powers  could  bend, 
Intreaties  to  their  awful  feats  I  'd  fend. 
But,  fmce  no  human  arts  the  Fates  diffuade, 
Diredl  me  how  to  find  blefs'd  Harvey's  Ihade. 
In  vain  th' unhappy  ghoft  ilill  urg'd  his  ftay;         215 
Then,  rifmg  from  the  ground,  he  Ihew'd  the  way. 
Nigh  the  dull  Ihore  a  Ihapelefs  mountain  flood. 
That  with  a  dreadful  frown  furvey'd  the  flood. 
Its  fearful  brow  no  lively  greens  put  on ; 
No  frifking  goats  bound  o'er  the  ridgy  Hone.        220 
To  gain  the  fummit  the  bright  goddefs  try'd; 
And  Celfus  follow'd,  by  degrees,  his  guide. 

Th'  afcent  thus  conquer 'd,  now  they  tower  on  high. 
And  talle  th' indulgence  of  a  milder  fky.  224 
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Loofe  breezes  on  their  airy  pinions  play,  '\ 

Soft  infant  bloflbms  their  challe  odours  pay,  > 

And  rofes  blulh  their  fragrant  lives  away.  3 

Cool  ftreams  through  flowery  meadows  gently  glide; 
And,  as  they  pafs,  their  painted  banks  they  chide. 
Thefe  blifsful  plains  no  blights  nor  mildews  fear,    230 
The  flowers  ne'er  fade,  and  flirubs  are  myrtles  here. 
The  morn  awakes  the  tulip  from  her  bed  ; 
Ere  noon  in  painted  pride  (he  decks  her  head, 
Rob'd  in  rich  dye  flie  triumphs  on  the  green. 
And  every  flower  does  homage  to  their  queen.      235 
So,  when  bright  Venus  rifes  from  the  flood. 
Around  in  throngs  the  wondering  Nereids  crowd ; 
The  Tritons  gaze,  and  tune  each  vocal  fliell. 
And  every  grace  unfung,  the  waves  conceal. 

The  Delegate  obferves,  with  wondering  eyes,  240 
Ambrofial  dews  defcend,  and  incenfe  rife ; 
Then  haftens  onward  to  the  penflve  grove. 
The  filent  manfion  of  difaftrous  love. 
Here  Jealoufy  with  jaundic'd  looks  appears. 
And  broken  flumbers,  and  fantaftic  fears.  245 

The  wldowM  turtle  hangs  her  moulting  wings. 
And  to  the  woods  in  mournful  murmurs  fmgs. 
No  winds  but  fighs  there  are,  no  floods  but  tears ; 
Each  confcious  tree  a  tragic  fignal  bears. 
Their  wounded  bark  records  fome  broken  vow,    250 
And  willow-garlands  hang  on  every  bough. 

Olivia  here  in  folitude  he  found. 
Her  down-caft  eyes  fix'd  on  the  fllent  ground : 
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Her  drefs  neglecled,  and  unbound  her  hair. 

She  feem'd  the  dying  image  of  defpair.  255 

How  lately  did  this  celebiated  thing 

Blaze  in  the  box,  and  fparkle  in  the  ring ; 

Till  the  green-ficknefs  and  love's  force  betray'd 

To  Death's  remorfelefs  arms  th'  unhappy  maid  ! 

All  o'er  confus'd  the  guilty  lover  flood,  260 

The  light  forfook  his  eyes,  his  cheeks  the  blood ; 
An  icy  horror  fhiver'd  in  his  look. 
As  to  the  cold-complexion'd  nymph  he  fpoke : 

Tell  me,  dear  (hade,  from  whence  fuch  anxious  care. 
Your  looks  diforder'd,  and  your  bofom  bare  ?       265 
Why  thus  you  languifh  like  a  drooping  flower, 
Crufh'd  by  the  weight  of  fome  relentlefs  fhower? 
Your  languid  looks,  your  late  ill-condu£l  tell ; 
Oh  that,  inftead  of  trafh,  you  'd  taken  fteel ! 

Stabb'dwith  th'  unkind  reproach,  the  confciousmaid 
Thus  to  her  late  infulting  lover  faid:  271 

When  ladies  liflcn  not  to  loofe  defire. 
You  llile  our  modefty,  our  want  of  fire : 
Smile  or  forbid,  encourage  or  reprove. 
You  ftill  find  reafons  to  believe  we  love  :  275 

Vainly  you  think  a  liking  we  betray. 
And  never  mean  the  peevifh  things  we  fay. 
Few  are  the  fair-ones  of  Rufilla's  make, 
Unafk'd  Ihe  grants,  uninjur'd  fhe '11  forfake  : 
But  feveral  Caelia's,  feveral  ages  boaft,  280 

That  like,  where  reafon  recommends  the  moft. 
Where  heavenly  truth  and  tendernefs  confpire, 
Chafle  paffion  may  perfuade  us  to  defire. 
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Your  fex,  he  cry'd,  as  cuftom  bids,  behaves ; 
In  forms  the  tyrant  ties  fuch  haughty  flaves.         285 
To  do  nice  condud  right,  you  nature  wrong  ; 
Impulfes  are  bat  weak,  where  reafon's  llrong. 
Some  want  the  courage ;  but  how  few  the  flame ! 
They  like  the  thing,  that  ftartle  at  the  name. 
The  lonely  Phoenix,  though  profefs'd  a  nun,         290 
Warms  into  love,  and  kindles  at  the  fun  ; 
Thofe  tales  of  fpicy  urns  and  fragrant  fires 
Are  but  the  emblems  of  her  fcorch'd  defires. 

Then,  as  he  ftrove  to  clafp  the  fleeting  fair. 
His  empty  arms  confefs'd  th'impaflive  air.  295 

From  his  embrace  th'unbody'd  fpeftre  flies. 
And,  as  flie  mov'd,  flie  chid  him  with  her  eyes. 

They  haflien  now  to  that  delightful  plain. 
Where  the  glad  manes  of  the  blefs'd  remain: 
Where  Harvey  gathers  fimples,  to  bellow  300 

Immortal  youth  on  heroes'  Ihades  below. 
Soon  as  the  bright  Hygeia  was  in  view. 
The  venerable  fage  her  prefence  knew: 
Thus  he — 

Hail,  blooming  goddefsl  thou  propitious  power,   305 
Whofe  bleflings  mortals  more  than  life  implore  ! 
With  fo  much  luftre  your  bright  looks  endear. 
That  cottages  are  courts  where  thofe  appear. 
Mankind,  as  you  vouehfafe  to  fmile  or  frown. 
Finds  eafe  in  chains,  or  anguifh  in  a  crown.  310 

With  juft  refentments  and  contempt  you  fee 
The  foul  ddifenfions  of  the  Faculty ; 
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How  your  fad  fickening  art  now  hangs  her  head. 

And,  once  a  fcience,  is  become  a  trade. 

Her  fons  ne'er  rifle  her  myfterious  ftore,  315 

But  ftudy  nature  lefs,  and  lucre  more. 

Not  fo  when  Rome  to  th'  Epidaurian  rais'd 

A  temple,  where  devoted  incenfe  blaz'd. 

Oft'  father  Tiber  views  the  lofty  fire. 

As  the  learn'd  fon  is  worfhip'd  like  the  fire ;  320 

The  fage  with  Romulus  like  honours  claim  ; 

The  gift  of  life  and  laws  were  then  the  fame. 

I  Ihow'd  of  old,  how  vital  currents  glide. 
And  the  meanders  of  the  refluent  tide. 
Then,  V/illis,  why  fpontaneous  aftions  here,         325 
And  whence  involuntary  motions  there : 
And  how  the  fpirits,  by  mechanic  laws. 
In  wild  careers  tumultuous  riots  caufe. 
Nor  would  our  Wharton,  Bates,  and  GliiTon,  lie 
In  the  abyfs  of  blind  obfcurity.  330 

But  now  fuch  wondrous  fearches  are  forborn. 
And  Pasan's  art  is  by  divifions  torn. 
Then  let  your  Charge  attend,  and  I  '11  explain 
How  her  loft  health  your  fcience  may  regain. 

Hafte,  and  the  matchlefs  Atticus  addrefs,  335 

From  Heaven  and  great  Nafl'au  he  has  the  mace. 
Th'  opprefs'd  to  his  afylum  ftill  repair  ; 
Arts  he  fupports,  and  learning  is  his  care. 
He  foftens  the  harfli  rigour  of  the  laws. 
Blunts  their  keen  edge,  and  grinds  their  harpy  claws; 
And  gracioufly  he  cafts  a  pitying  eye  341 

On  the  fad  ftate  of  virtuous  poverty. 
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Whene'er  he  fpeaks.  Heaven !  how  the  liftening  throng 
Dwells  on  the  melting  muiic  of  his  tongue ! 
His  arguments  are  emblems  of  his  mien,  345 

Mild,  but  not  faint,  and  forcing,  though  ferene ; 
And,  when  the  power  of  eloquence  he  'd  try. 
Here  lightning  ftrikes  you ;  there  foft  breezes  figh. 

To  him  you  mull  your  fickly  (late  refer. 
Your  charter  claims  him  as  your  vifiter.  350 

Your  wounds  he  '11  clofe,  and  fovereignly  reftore 
Your  fcience  to  the  height  it  had  before. 

Then  NafTau's  health  fhall  be  your  glorious  aim; 
His  life  fhould  be  as  lafting  as  his  fame. 
Some  princes'  claims  from  devaftations  fpring;     355 
He  condefcends  in  pity  to  be  king ; 
And,  when  amidft  his  olives  plac'd  he  Hands, 
And  governs  more  by  candour  than  commands ; 
Ev'n  then  not  lefs  a  hero  he  appears. 
Than  when  his  laurel-diadem  he  wears.  360 

Would  Phoebus,  or  his  Granville,  but  infpire 
Their  facred  vehemence  of  poetic  fire ; 
To  celebrate  in  fong  that  god-like  power. 
Which  did  the  labouring  univerfe  reftore :  364 

Fair  Albion's  cliffs  would  echo  to  the  flrain,  ^ 

And  praife  the  arm  that  conquer'd,  to  regain  ?■ 

The  earth's  repofe,  and  empire  o'er  the  main.        J 

Still  may  th'  immortal  man  his  cares  repeat. 
To  make  his  blelTrngs  endlefs  as  they  're  great : 
Whilil  malice  and  ingratitude  confefs  370 

They've  flrove  for  ruin  long  without  fuccefs. 
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V/hen,  late,  Jove's  eagle  from  the  pile  ihall  rife 

To  bear  the  vidlor  to  the  boundlefs  fkies. 

Awhile  the  god  puts  off  paternal  care, 

Neglecls  the  earth,  to  give  the  heavens  a  flar.     375 

Near  thee,  Alcides,  ihall  the  hero  fhine; 

His  rays  refembling,  as  his  labours,  thine. 

Had  fome  fam'd  patriot,  of  the  Latian  blood. 
Like  Julius  great,  and  like  Odlavius  good. 
But  thus  preferv'd  the  Latian  liberties,  380 

Afpiring  columns  foon  had  reach'd  the  fides  : 
Loud  lo's  the  proud  capitol  had  fhook. 
And  all  the  flatues  of  the  gods  had  fpoke. 

No  more  the  Sage  his  raptures  could  purfue : 
He  paus'd ;  and  Celfus  with  his  Guide  withdrew.   385 
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PREFACE. 

/-pHEY  that  have  feen  thofe  two  excellent  poems 
of  Cooper 's-hill  and  Windfor-foren:;  the  one 
by  Sir  J.  Denham,  the  other  by  Mr.  Pope;  will 
ihew  a  great  deal  of  candour  if  they  approve  of 
this.  It  was  written  upon  giving  the  name  of 
Claremont  to  a  villa  now  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Clare.  The  fituation  is  fo  agreeable  and  fur- 
prizing,  that  it  inclines  one  to  think  feme  place  of 
this  nature  put  Ovid  at  firft  upon  the  ftory  of  Nar- 
ciffus  and  Echo.  It  is  probable  he  had  obferved 
fome  fpring  arifmg  amongft  woods  and  rocks, 
where  echos  were  heard ;  and  fome  flower  bending 
over  the  ftream,  and  by  confequence  refle<5led  from 
it.  After  reading  the  ftory  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Metamorphofis,  it  is  obvious  to  objeft  (as  an 
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ingenious  friend  has  already  done)  that  the  renew- 
ing the  charms  of  a  nymph,  of  which  Ovid  had 
difpoiTefTed  her, 

*'  — vox  tantum  atque  offa  fuperfunt," 

is  too  great  a  violation  of  poetical  authority.  I 
dare  fay  the  gentleman  who  is  meant,  would  have 
been  well  pleafed  to  have  found  no  faults.  There 
are  not  many  authors  one  can  fay  the  fame  of: 
experience  fhews  us  every  day  that  there  are  writers 
who  cannot  bear  a  brother  fhould  fucceed,  and  the 
only  refuge  from  their  indignation  is  by  being  in- 
confiderable ;  upon  which  refledlion,  this  thing 
ought  to  have  a  pretence  to  their  favour. 

They  who  would  be  more  informed  of  what  re- 
lates to  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  Druids  their 
priefts,  may  confult  Pliny,  Ovid,  and  the  other 
claflic  authors  that  have  mentioned  them. 


CLAREMONT. 

TX7H  AT  frenzy  has  of  late  poffefs'd  the  brain  ! 

Though  few  can  write,  yet  fewer  can  refrain. 
So  rank  our  foil,  our  bards  rife  in  fuch  flore. 
Their  rich  retaining  patrons  fcarce  are  more. 
The  laft  indulge  the  fault  the  firft  commit ;  5 

And  take  off  ftill  the  ofFal  of  their  wit. 
So  fhamelefs,  fo  abandon'd,  are  their  ways ; 
They  poach  ParnaiTus,  and  lay  fnares  for  praife. 
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None  ever  can  without  admirers  live. 
Who  have  a  penfion  or  a  place  to  give.  10 

Great  minifters  ne'er  fail  of  great  deferts ; 
The  herald  gives  them  blood;  the  poet,  parts. 
Senfe  is  of  courfe  annex'd  to  wealth  and  power; 
No  Mufe  is  proof  againft  a  golden  fhower. 
Let  but  his  lordfhip  write  fome  poor  lampoon,         15 
He's  Horac'd  up  in  doggrel  like  his  own: 
Or,  if  to  rant  in  tragic  rage  he  yields, 
Falfe  Fame  cries — Athens ;  honefl  Truth — Moorfields. 
Thus  fool'd,  he  flounces  on  through  floods  of  ink; 
Flags  with  full-fail ;  and  rifes  but  to  fink.  20 

Some  venal  pens  fo  proftitute  the  bays. 
Their  panegyrics  lafli ;  their  fatires  praife. 
So  naufeoufly,  and  fo  unlike,  they  paint, 

N 's  an  Adonis;  M r,  a  faint. 

Metius  with  thofe  fam'd  heroes  is  compar'd,  25 

That  led  in  triumph  Porus  and  Tallard. 
But  fuch  a  ftiamelefs  Mufe  mull:  laughter  move. 
That  aims  to  make  Salmoneus  vie  with  Jove. 

To  form  great  works,  puts  Fate  itfelf  to  pain; 
Ev'n  Nature  labours  for  a  mighty  man,  30 

And,  to  perpetuate  her  Hero's  fame. 
She  ftrains  no  lefs  a  Poet  next  to  frame. 
Rare  as  the  Hero's,  is  the  Poet's  rage ; 
Churchills  and  Dry  dens  rife  but  once  an  age. 
With  earthquakes  towering  Pindar's  birth  begun;  35 
And  an  eclipfe  produc'd  Alcmena's  fon. 
The  fire  of  Gods  o'er  Phccbus  call  a  ftiade; 
But,  with  a  hero,  well  the  world  repaid. 
2 
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No  bard  for  bribes  fhould  proftitute  his  vein; 
Nor  dare  to  flatter  where  he  fho-uld  arraign.  40 

To  grant  big  Thrafo  valour,  Phormio  fenfe^, 
Should  indignation  give,  at  leafl:  offence. 

I  hate  fuch  mercenaries,  and  would  try 
From  this  reproach  to  refcue  poetry. 
Apollo's  Tons  fhould  fcorn  the  fervile  art,  45 

And  to  court-preachers  leave  the  fulfome  part. 

What  then — You  '11  fay*,  Muft  no  true  flerling  pafs, 
Becaufe  impure  allays  fome  coin  debafe  ? 
Yes,  praife,  if  juflly  oifer'd,  I'll  allow; 
And,  when  I  meet  with  merit,  fcribble  too.  50 

The  man  who 's  honell,  open,  and  a  friend. 
Glad  to  oblige,  uneafy  to  offend; 
Forgiving  others,  to  himfelf  fevere ; 
Though  earneft,  eafy;  civil,  yet  fmcere; 
Who  feldom  but  through  great  good-nature  errs ;     5  5 
Detefting  fraud  as  much  as  flatterers ; 
'Tis  he  my  Mufe's  homage  fliould  receive; 
If  1  could  write,  or  Holies  could  forgive. 

But  pardon,  learned  youth,  that  I  decline 
A  name  fo  lov'd  by  me,  fb  lately  thine.  60 

When  Pelham  you  refign'd,  what  could  repair 
A  lofs  fo  great,  unlefs  Newcaftle's  heir? 
Hydafpes,  that  the  Afian  plains  divides. 
From  his  bright  urn  in  purefl  cryftal  glides ; 
But,  when  new-gathering  ftreams  enlarge  his  courfe,  65 
He's  Indus  nam'd,  and  rolls  with  mightier  force; 
In  fabled  floods  of  gold  his  current  flows. 
And  wealth  on  nations,  as  he  runs,  bellows. 
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Dired  me,  Clare,  to  name  fome  nobler  Mufe, 
That  for  her  theme  thy  late  recefs  may  choofe;      70 
Such  bright  defcriptions  fhall  the  fubjeft  drefs. 
Such  vary'd  fcenes,  fuch  pleafmg  images. 
That  fwains  fhall  leave  their  lawns,  and  nymphs  their 

bowers. 
And  quit  Arcadia  for  a  feat  like  yours. 

But  fay,  who  ihall  attempt  th' adventurous  part    75 
Where  Nature  borrows  dreTs  from  Vanbrugh's  art? 
If,  by  Apollo  taught,  he  touch  the  lyre. 
Stones  mount  in  columns,  palaces  afpire. 
And  rocks  are  animated  with  his  fire. 
'Tis  he  can  paint  in  verfe  thofe  rifmg  hills,  80 

Their  gentle  vallies,  and  their  filver  rills; 
Clofe  groves,  and  opening  glades  with  verdure  fpread. 
Flowers  fighing  fweets,  and  fhrubs  that  balfam  bleed; 
With  gay  variety  the  profped  crown 'd. 
And  all  the  bright  Horizon  fmiling  round.  85 

Whilfl  I  attempt  to  tell  how  ancient  Fame 
Records  from  whence  the  Villa  took  its  name. 

In  times  of  old,  when  Brltifh  nymphs  were  known 
To  love  no  foreign  fafhions  like  their  own ; 
When  drefs  was  monftrous,  and  fig-leaves  the  mode. 
And  quality  put  on  no  paint  but  woad;  91 

Of  Spanilh  red  unheard  was  then  the  name 
(For  cheeks  were  only  taught  to  blufh  by  Ihame) ; 
No  beauty,  to  increafe  her  crowd  of  flaves, 
Rofe  out  of  walh,  as  Venus  out  of  waves ;  95 

Not  yet  lead-comb  was  on  the  toilet  plac'd; 
Not  yet  broad  eye-brows  were  reduc'd  by  pafte; 
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No  fhape-fmith  fet  up  Ihop,  and  drove  a  trade 
To  mend  the  work  wife  Providence  had  made ; 
Tires  were  unheard  of,  and  unknown  the  loom,     lOO 
And  thrifty  fdkworms  fpun  for  times  to  come ; 
Bare  limbs  were  then  the  marks  of  modefty ; 
All  like  Diana  were  below  the  knee. 

The  men  appear'd  a  rough,  undaunted  race. 
Surly  in  fhow,  unfafhion'd  in  addrefs;  105 

Upright  in  anions,  and  in  thought  fmcere ; 
And  fhriflly  were  the  fame  they  would  appear. 
Honour  was  plac'd  in  probity  alone ; 
For  villains  had  no  titles  but  their  own. 
None  travel' d  to  return  politely  mad;  1 10 

But  ftill  what  fancy  wanted,  reafon  had. 
Whatever  Nature  alk'd,  their  hands  could  give ; 
Unlearn'd  in  feails,  they  only  eat  to  live. 
No  cook  with  art  increas'd  phyiicians'  fees. 
Nor  fcrv'd  up  Death  in  foups  and  fricafees:  1 15 

Their  tafte  was,  like  their  temper,  unrefin'd ; 
For  looks  were  then  the  language  of  the  mind. 

Ere  right  and  wrong,  by  turns,  fet  prices  bore; 
And  confcience  had  its  rate  like  common  whore; 
Or  tools  to  great  employments  had  pretence;        120 
Or  merit  was  made  out  by  impudence ; 
Or  coxcombs  look'd  affuming  in  affairs ; 
And  humble  friends  grew  haughty  minifters; 
In  thofe  good  days  of  innocence,  here  flood 
Of  oaks,  with  heads  unfhorn,  a  folemn  wood,        125 
Frequented  by  the  Druids,  to  bellow 
Religious  honours  on  the  MiiTeltoe. 
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The  naturalifts  are  puzzled  to  explain 
How  trees  did  firft  this  ftranger  entertain; 
Whether  the  bufy  birds  ingraft  it  there;  1 30 

Or  elfe  fome  deity's  myfterious  care. 
As  Druids  thought;  for,  when  the  blafted  oak 
By  lightning  falls,  this  plant  efcapes  the  ftroke. 
So,  when  the  Gauls  the  towers  of  Rome  defac'd. 
And  flames  drove  forward  with  outrageous  wafte,  135 
Jove's  favour'd  capitol  uninjur'd  flood : 
So  facred  was  the  manfion  of  a  God. 

Shades  honour'd  by  this  plant  the  Druids  chofe. 
Here,  for  the  bleedipg  vidims,  altars  rofe. 
To  Hermes  oft'  the/ paid  their  facrifice;  140 

Parent  of  arts,  and  patron  of  the  wife. 
Good  rules  in  mild  perfuafions  they  convey 'd; 
Their  lives  confirming  what  their  ledures  faid. 
None  violated  truth,  invaded  right ; 
Yet  had  few  laws,  but  will  and  appetite.  jac 

The  people's  peace  they  ftudied,  and  profefl 
No  politics  but  public  intereft. 
Hard  was  their  lodging,  homely  was  their  food; 
For  all  their  luxury  was  doing  good. 

No  mitred  prieft  did  then  with  princes  vie,        i  ro 
Nor  o'er  his  mafter  claim  fupremacy; 
Nor  were  the  rules  of  faith  allow'd  more  pure. 
For  being  feveral  centuries  obfcure. 
None  loft  their  fortunes,  forfeited  their  blood. 
For  not  believing  what  none  underflood.  ir^ 

Nor  fimony,  nor  fine-cure,  were  known ; 
Nor  would  the  Bee  work  honey  for  the  Drone. 
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Nor  was  the  way  invented,  to  difmifs 
Frail  Abigails  with  fat  Pluralities. 

But  then,  in  fillets  bound,  a  hallow'd  band        l6o 
Taught  how  to  tend  the  flocks,  and  till  the  land; 
Could  tell  what  murrains  in  what  months  begun. 
And  how  the  feafons  travel'd  with  the  fun ; 
When  his  dim  orb  feem'd  wading  through  the  air. 
They  told  that  rain  on  dropping  wings  drew  near;  165 
And  that  the  winds  their  bellowing  throats  would  try. 
When  reddening  clouds  refledl  his  blood-lhot  eye : 
All  their  remarks  on  Nature's  laws  require 
More  lines  than  would  even  Alpin's  readers  tire. 

This  fed  in  facred  veneration  held  1 70 

Opinions,  by  the  Samian  Sage  reveal'd; 
That  matter  no  annihilation  knows. 
But  wanders  from  thefe  tenements  to  thofe 
For  when  the  plaftic  particles  are  gone. 
They  rally  in  fome  fpecies  like  their  own;  17  j 

The  felf-fame  atoms,  if  new-jumbled,  will 
In  feas  be  reftlefs,  and  in  earth  be  ftill; 
Can,  in  the  truffle,  furnifti  out  a  feaft. 
And  naufeate,  in  the  fcaly  fquill,  the  tafte. 
Thofe  falling  leaves  that  wither  with  the  year,      i  So 
Will,  in  the  next,  on  other  ftems  appear. 
The  fap,  that  now  forfakes  the  burfiing  bud. 
In  fome  new  fhoot  will  circulate  green  blood. 
The  breath  to-day  that  from  the  jafmine  blows. 
Will,  when  the  feafon  offers,  fcent  the  rofe ;  1 85 

And  thofe  bright  flames  that  in  carnations  glow. 
Ere  long  will  blanch  the  lily  with  a  fnow. 
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They  hold  that  matter  mufl  be  ftill  the  fame. 
And  varies  but  in  figure  and  in  name ; 
And  that  the  foul  not  dies,  but  fhifts  her  feat,       190 
New  rounds  of  life  to  run,  or  pail  repeat. 
Thus,  when  the  brave  and  virtuous  ceafe  to  live. 
In  beings  brave  and  virtuous  they  revive. 
Again  Ihall  Romulus  in  Naffau  reign ; 
Great  Numa,  in  a  Brunfwick  prince,  ordain 
Good  laws ;  and  Halcyon  years  Ihall  huih  the  world 
again. 

The  truths  of  old  traditions  were  their  theme ; 
Or  Gods  defcending  in  a  morning  dream. 
Pafs'd  afts  they  cited;  and  to  come,  foretold; 
And  could  events,  not  ripe  for  fate,  unfold :  200 

Beneath  the  fhady  covert  of  an  oak. 
In  rhymes  uncouth,  prophetic  truths  they  fpoke. 
Attend  then,  Clare;  nor  is  the  legend  long; 
The  Itory  of  thy  villa  is  their  fong. 

The  fair  Montano,  of  the  fylvan  race,  205 

Was  with  each  beauty  blefb'd,  and  every  grace. 
His  fire,  green  Faunus,  guardian  of  the  wood; 
His  mother,  a  fwift  Naiad  of  the  flood. 
Her  filver  urn  fupply'd  the  neighbouring  llreams, 
A  darling  daughter  of  the  bounteous  Thames.      210 

Not  lovelier  feem'd  Narcifius  to  the  eye ; 
Nor,  when  a  flower,  could  boaft  more  fragrancy: 
His  fkin  might  with  the  down  of  fvvans  compare. 
More  fmooth  than  pearl ;  than  mountain-fnowmore  fair: 
In  fliape  fo  poplars  or  the  cedars  pleafe;  215 

But  thofe  are  not  fo  fliraight,  nor  graceful  thefe  : 
H  2 
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His  flowing  hair  in  unforc'd  ringlets  hung; 
Tuneful  his  voice,  perfuafive  was  his  tongue; 
The  haughtieft  fair  fcarce  heard  without  a  wound. 
But  funk  to  foftnefs  at  the  melting  found.  220 

The  fourth  bright  luftre  had  but  juft  begun 
To  ihade  his  bluihing  cheeks  with  doubtful  down. 
All  day  he  rang'd  the  woods,  and  fpread  the  toils. 
And  knew  no  pleafures  but  in  fylvan  fpoils. 
In  vain  the  nymphs  put  on  each  pleailng  grace;   225 
Too  cheap  the  quarry  feem'd,  too  fhort  the  chace : 
For,  though  pofleflion  be  th'  undoubted  view. 
To  feize  is  far  lefs  pleafure  than  purfue. 
Thofe  nymphs,  that  yield  too  foon,  their  charms  impair. 
And  prove  at  laft  but  defpicably  fair.  230 

His  own  undoing  glutton  Love  decrees; 
And  palls  the  appetite  he  meant  to  pleafe : 
His  flender  wants  too  largely  he  fupplies ; 
Thrives  on  Ihort  meals,  but  by  indulgence  dies. 

A  grot  there  was,  with  hoary  mofs  o'ergrown,    235 
Rough  with  rude  Ihells,  and  arch'd  with  mouldering 
flone; 

Sad  filence  reigns  within  the  lonefome  wall. 

And  weeping  rills  but  whifper  as  they  fall; 

The  clafping  ivies  up  the  ruin  creep, 

And  there  the  bat  and  droufy  beetle  ileep.  24* 

This  cell  fad  Echo  chofe,  by  love  betray'd, 

A  fit  retirement  for  a  mourning  maid. 

Hither,  fatigu'd  with  toil,  the  Sylvan  flies. 

To  fhun  the  calenture  of  fultry  ikies ; 

But  feels  a  fiercer  flame  :  Love's  keeneft  dart       245 

Finds  through  his  eyes  a  pafTage  to  his  heart. 
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Penfive  the  virgin  fate  with  folded  arms. 

Her  tears  but  lending  luftre  to  her  charms. 

With  pity  he  beholds  her  wounding  woes ; 

But  wants  himfelf  the  pity  he  beftows.  250 

Oh  whether  of  a  mortal  born  !  he  cries ; 
Or  fome  fair  daughter  of  the  diftant  fkies ; 
That,  in  compaflion,  leave  your  cryflal  fphere. 
To  guard  fome  favour 'd  charge,  and  wander  here : 
Slight  not  my  fuit,  nor  too  ungentle  prove;  255 

But  pity  one,  a  novice  yet  in  love. 
If  words  avail  not ;  fee  my  fuppliant  tears ; 
Nor  difregard  thofe  dumb  petitioners. 

From  his  complaint  the  tyrant  virgin  flies. 
Averting  all  the  empire  of  her  eyes.  260 

Full  thrice  three  days  he  lingers  out  in  grief. 
Nor  feeks  from  fleep,  or  fuftenance,  relief. 
The  lamp  of  life  now  cafts  a  glimmering  light; 
The  meeting  lids  his  fetting  eyes  benight, 
What  force  remains,  the  haplefs  lover  tries;         265 
Invoking  thus  his  kindred  deities : 

Halle,  parents  of  the  flood,  your  race  to  mourn ; 
With  tears  replenifli  each  exhaufted  urn; 
Retake  the  life  you  gave,  but  let  the  maid 
Fall  a  juft  vidim  to  an  injur'd  fliade.  270 

More  he  endeavour'd;  but  the  accents  hung 
Half  form'd,  and  flopp'd  unfiniih'd  on  his  tongue. 

For  him  the  Graces  their  fad  vigils  keep ; 
Love  broke  his  bow,  and  wifh'd  for  eyes  to  weep. 
What  Gods  can  do,  the  mournful  Faunus  tries;    275 
A  mount  ereding  where  the  Sylvan  lies. 
H  3 
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The  rural  powers  the  wondrous  pile  furvey. 
And  pioufly  their  different  honours  pay, 
Th*  afcent  with  verdant  herbage  Pales  fpread ;     279 
And  nymphs,  transform'd  to  laurels,  lent  their  fliade. 
Her  ftream  a  Naiad  from  the  bafis  pours ; 
And  Flora  ftrows  the  fummit  with  her  flowers. 
Alone  Mount  Latmos  claims  pre-eminence. 
When  filver  Cynthia  lights  the  world  from  thence. 

Sad  Echo  now  laments  her  rigour,  more  285 

Than  for  NarciiTus  her  loofe  flame  before. 
Her  flefli  to  linew  fhrinks,  her  charms  are  fled; 
All  day  in  rifted  rocks  fhe  hides  her  head. 
Soon  as  the  evening  fliews  a  iky  ferene. 
Abroad  (he  ftrays,  but  never  to  be  feen.  290 

And  ever,  as  the  weeping  Naiads  name 
Her  cruelty,  the  Nymph  repeats  the  fame ; 
With  them  flie  joins,  her  lover  to  deplore. 
And  haunts  the  lonely  dales  he  rang'd  before. 
Her  fex's  privilege  fhe  yet  retains;  295 

And,  though  to  nothing  wailed,  voice  remains. 

So  fung  the  Druids— then,  with  rapture  fir'd. 
Thus  utter  what  the  Delphick  God  infpir'd: 

Ere  twice  ten  centuries  ihall  fleet  away, 
A  Brunfwick  prince  fhall  Britain's  fceptre  fway.    300 
No  more  fair  Liberty  ihall  mourn  her  chains; 
The  Maid  is  refcu'd,  her  lov'd  Perfeus  reigns. 
From  Jove  he  comes,  the  captive  to  reftore; 
Nor  can  the  thunder  of  his  Sire  do  more. 
Religion  fliall  dread  nothing  but  difguife;  305 

And  Juilice  need  no  bandage  for  her  eyes. 
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Britannia  fmiles,  nor  fears  a  foreign  lord ; 

Her  fafety  to  fecure,  two  powers  accord. 

Her  Neptune's  trident,  and  her  Monarch's  fword. 

Like  him,  fhall  his  Auguftus  fhine  in  arms,  310 

Though  captive  to  his  Carolina's  charms. 

Ages  with  future  heroes  Ihe  fhall  blefs; 

And  Venus  once  more  found  an  Alban  race. 

Then  fhall  a  Clare  in  honour's  caufe  engage  : 
Example  muft  reclaim  a  gracelefs  age.  315 

Where  guides  themfelves  for  guilty  views  mif-lead; 
And  laws  even  by  the  legiflators  bleed; 
His  brave  contempt  of  flate  fhall  teach  the  proud. 
None  but  the  virtuous  are  of  noble  blood : 
For  Tyrants  are  but  Princes  in  difguife,  320 

Though  fprung  by  long  defcents  from  Ptolemies. 
Right  he  fhall  vindicate,  good  laws  defend; 
The  firmeft  patriot,  and  the  warmeft  friend. 
Great  Edward's  order  early  he  fhall  wear; 
New  light  reiloring  to  the  fully 'd  ftar.  325 

Oft'  will  his  leifure  this  retirement  chufe. 
Still  finding  future  fubjeds  for  the  Mufe; 
And,  to  record  the  Sy Ivan's  fatal  flame. 
The  place  Ihall  live  in  fong,  and  Claremont  be  the  name , 


H4 
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T    O 

THE     LADY     LOUISA    LENOS: 

WITH     OVlD's     EPISTLES. 

TN  moving  lines  thefe  few  Epifdes  tell 

What  fate  attends  the  Nymph  that  likes  too  well ; 
How  faintly  the  fuccefsful  lovers  burn ; 
And  their  negledled  charms  how  ladies  mourn. 
The  Fair  you  '11  find,  when  foft  intreaties  fail, 
AfTert  their  uncontelled  right,  and  rail. 
Too  foon  they  liften,  and  refent  too  late; 
'Tis  fure  they  love,  whene'er  they  ilrive  to  hate. 
Their  fex  or  proudly  fhuns,  or  poorly  craves; 
Commencing  tyrants,  and  concluding  flaves. 

In  differing  breafts  what  differing  paffions  glow ! 
Purs  kindle  quick,  but  yours  extinguifh  flow. 
The  fire  we  boafl,  with  force  uncertain  burns. 
And  breaks  but  out,  as  appetite  returns : 
But  yours,  like  incenfe,  mounts  by  foft  degrees. 
And  in  a  fragrant  flame  confumes  to  pleafe. 

Your  fex,  in  all  that  can  engage,  excel; 
And  ours  in  patience,  and  perfuading  well. 
Impartial  Nature  equally  decrees : 
You  have  your  pride,  and  we  our  perjuries. 
Though  form'd  to  conquer,  yet  too  oft'  you  fall 
By  giving  nothing,  or  by  granting  all. 

But,  Madam,  long  will  your  unpradlis'd  years 
Smile  at  the  tale  of  lovers-  hopes  and  fears. 
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Though  infant  graces  footh  your  gentle  hours. 
More  foft  than  fighs,  more  fweet  than  breathing  flowers ; 
Let  rafli  admirers  your  keen  lightning  fear  ; 
'Tis  bright  at  diftance,  but  deftroys  if  near. 

The  time  ere  long,  if  verfe  prefage,  will  come. 
Your  charms  ihall  open  in  full  Brudenell  bloom. 
All  eyes  fhall  gaze,  all  hearts  Ihall  homage  vow. 
And  not  a  lover  languilh  but  for  you. 
TheMufe  fhall  ftring  her  lyre,  with  garlands  crown'd. 
And  each  bright  Nymph  (hall  ficken  at  the  found. 

So,  when  Aurora  firft  falutes  the  fight, 
PleasM  we  behold  the  tender  dawn  of  light ; 
But,  when  with  riper  red  flie  warms  the  ikies. 
In  circling  throrgs  the  wing'd  Muficians  rife. 
And  the  gay  groves  rejoice  in  fymphonies. 
Each  pearly  flower  with  painted  Beauty  fliines  ; 
And  every  Har  its  fading  fire  refigns. 


T  O 

RICHARD   EARL  OF  BURLINGTON, 

WITH     OVID'S     ART     OF     LOVE. 
MY     LORD, 

/^UR  Poet's  rules,  in  eafy  numbers,  tell. 

He  felt  the  paffion  he  defcribes  fo  well. 
In  that  foft  art  fuccefsfully  refin'd. 
Though  angry  C^far  frownM,  the  fair  were  kind. 
More  ills  from  love,  than  tyrants  malice,  flow ; 
Jove's  thunder  flrikes  lefs  fure  than  Cupid's  bow. 
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Ovid  both  felt  the  pain,  and  found  the  cafes 
Phyiicians  fludy  moft  their  own  difeafe. 
The  pradice  of  that  age  in  this  we  try. 
Ladies  would  liften  then,  and  lovers  lye. 
Who  flatter'd  moft  the  fair  were  moft  polite. 
Each  thought  her  own  admirer  in  the  right: 
To  be  but  faintly  rude  was  criminal. 
But  to  be  boldly  fo,  aton'd  for  all. 
Breeding  was  banifh'd  for  the  fair-one's  fake. 
The  fex  ne'er  gives,  but  fuffers  ours  ihould  take. 

Advice  to  you,  my  lord,  in  vain  we  bring  ; 
The  flowers  ne'er  fail  to  meet  the  blooming  fpring. 
Though  you  poffefs  all  Nature's  gifts,  take  care ; 
Love's  queen  has  charms,  but  fatal  is  her  fnare. 

On  all  that  Goddefs  her  falfe  fmiles  beftows ; 
As  on  the  feas  fhe  reigns,  from  whence  {he  rofe. 
Young  Zephyrs  figh  with  fragrant  breath,  foft  gales 
Guide  her  gay  barge,  and  fwell  the  filken  fails ; 
Each  filver  wave  in  beauteous  order  moves. 
Fair  as  her  bofom,  gentle  as  her  doves ; 
But  he  that  once  embarks,  too  furely  finds 
A  fullen  fky,  black  ftorms,  and  angry  winds; 
Cares,  fears,  and  anguifh,  hovering  on  the  coaft. 
And  wrecks  of  wretches  by  their  folly  loft. 

When  coming  Time  fhall  blefs  you  with  a  bride. 
Let  paiTion  not  perfuade,  but  reafon  guide ; 
Liftead  of  gold,  let  gentle  Truth  endear  ; 
She  has  moft  charms  who  is  the  moft  fincere. 
Shun  vain  variety,  't  is  but  difeafe  ; 
Weak  appetites  are  ever  hard  to  pleafe. 
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The  nymph  muft  fear  to  be  inquifitive  ; 

'Tis  for  the  fex's  quiet,  to  believe. 

Her  air  an  eafy  confidence  muft  iliow. 

And  fhun  to  find  what  fhe  would  dread  to  know  ; 

Still  charming  with  all  arts  that  can  engage. 

And  be  the  Juliana  of  the  age. 


T  0 

THE    DUTCHESS    OF    BOLTON, 

ON  HER  STAYING  ALL  THE  WINTER  IN  THE 
COUNTRY. 

/^EASE  rural  conquefts,  and  fet  free  your  fwains. 

To  Dryads  leave  the  groves,  to  Nymphs  the  plains. 
In  penfive  dales  alone  let  Echo  dwell. 
And  each  fad  figh  Ihe  hears  with  forrow  tell. 
Hafte,  let  your  eyes  at  Kent's  pavilion  *  fhine. 
It  wants  but  ftars,  and  then  the  work's  divine. 
Of  late,  Fame  only  tells  of  yielding  towns. 
Of  captive  generals  and  proteded  crowns : 
Of  purchas'd  laurels,  and  of  battles  won,  T 

Lines  forc'd,  ftates  vanquifh'd,  pro\iaces  o'er-run,  > 
And  all  Alcides'  labour  fumm'd  in  one.  3 

The  brave  muft  to  the  fair  now  yield  the  prize. 
And  Englifti  arms  fubmit  to  Englifti  eyes : 
In  which  bright  lift  among  the  firft  you  ftand; 
Though  each  a  Goddefs,  or  a  Sunderland. 

*  A  Gallery  at  St.  James's. 
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T  0 
THE   DUKE    OF   MARLBOROUGH, 

O  N 

HIS    VOLUNTARY    BANISHMENT. 

r^  O,  mighty  prince,  and  thofe  great  nations  fee. 
Which  thy  viftorious  arms  before  made  free ; 
View  that  fam'd  column,  where  thy  name  engrav'd 
Shall  tell  their  children  who  their  empire  fav'd. 
Point  out  that  marble  where  thy  worth  is  Ihown, 
To  every  grateful  country  but  thy  own. 
O  cenfure  undeferv'd  1  unequal  fate  ! 
Which  ftrove  to  lelTen  him  who  made  her  great : 
Which,  pamper'd  with  fuccefs  and  rich  in  fame, 
Extoll'd  his  conquefts,  but  condemn'd  his  name. 
But  virtue  is  a  crime  when  plac'd  on  high. 
Though  all  the  fault's  in  the  beholder's  eye  ; 
Yet  he,  untouch'd,  as  in  the  heat  of  wars. 
Flies  from  no  danger  but  domelHc  jars. 
Smiles  at  the  dart  which  angry  Envy  fhakes. 
And  only  fears  for  Her  whom  he  forfakes : 
He  grieves  to  find  the  courfe  of  virtue  crofs'd, 
Blufhing  to  fee  our  blood  no  better  loft ; 
Difdains  in  faftious  parties  to  contend. 
And  proves  in  abfence  moft  Britannia's  friend. 
So  the  great  Scipio  of  old,  to  fhun 
That  glorious  envy  which  his  arms  had  won. 
Far  from  his  dear,  ungrateful  Rome  retir' 
Prepar'd,  whene'er  his  country's  caufe  requir' 
To  ihine  in  peace  or  war,  and  be  again 


won, 

ir'd,  1 

requir'd,  > 

admir'd.  j 
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T  O 

THE    EARL    OF    GODOLPHIN. 

-ixTH  I LST  weeping  Europe  bends  beneath  her  ills. 

And  where  the  fvvord  deftroys  not,  famine  kills ; 
Our  ifle  enjoys,  by  your  fuccefsful  care. 
The  pomp  of  peace,  amidft  the  woes  of  war. 
So  much  the  public  to  your  prudence  owes. 
You  think  no  labours  long  for  our  repofe : 
Such  condudl,  fuch  integrity  are  fhown. 
There  are  no  cofters  empty,  but  your  own. 

From  mean  dependance,  merit  you  retrieve, 
Unalk'd  you  offer,  and  unfeen  you  give : 
Your  favour,  like  the  Nile,  increafe  bellows. 
And  yet  conceals  the  fource  from  whence  it  flows. 
No  pomp,  or  grand  appearance,  you  approve ; 
A  people  at  their  eafe  is  what  you  love  : 
To  leffen  taxes,  and  a  nation  fave. 
Are  all  the  grants  your  fervices  would  have. 
Thus  far  the  Hate -machine  wants  no  repair. 
But  moves  in  matchlefs  order  by  your  care ; 
Free  from  confufion,  fettled  and  ferene ; 
And,  like  the  univerfe,  by  fprings  unfeen. 

But  now  fome  ftar,  fmifter  to  our  prayers. 
Contrives  new  fchemes,  and  calls  you  from  affairs : 
No  anguifh  in  your  looks,  or  cares  appear. 
But  how  to  teach  th'unpraftis'd  crew  to  fteer. 
Thus,  like  a  vidlim,  no  conftraint  you  need. 
To  expiate  their  offence  by  whom  you  bleed. 
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Ingratitude 's  a  weed  of  every  clime. 
It  thrives  too  fall  at  firfl,  but  fades  in  time. 
The  god  of  day,  and  your  own  lot 's  the  fame  ; 
The  vapours  you  have  rais'd,  obfcure  your  flame: 
But  though  you  fuffer,  and  awhile  retreat. 
Your  globe  of  light  looks  larger  as  you  fet. 


0  N 

HER    MAJESTY 's     STATUE 

1  N 

ST.     PAUL'S     CHURCH-YARD. 

•KTEAR  the  vail:  bulk  of  that  ftupendous  frame. 

Known  by  the  Gentiles*  great  apoftle's  name; 
With  grace  divine,  great  Anna's  feen  to  rife. 
An  awful  form  that  glads  a  nation's  eyes ; 
Beneath  her  feet  four  mighty  realms  appear. 
And  with  due  reverence  pay  their  homage  there. 
Britain  and  Ireland  feem  to  own  her  grace. 
And  even  wild  India  wears  a  fmiling  face. 

But  France  alone  with  downcafl  eyes  is  feen. 
The  fad  attendant  of  fo  good  a  Queen : 
Ungrateful  country  !   to  forget  fo  foon. 
All  that  great  Anna  for  thy  fake  has  done : 
When  fworn  the  kind  defender  of  thy  caufe. 
Spite  of  her  dear  religion,  fpite  of  laws ; 
For  thee  fhe  flieath'd  the  terrors  of  her  fword. 
For  thee  ftie  brc^e  her  General — and  her  word : 
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For  thee  her  mind  in  doubtful  terms  Ihe  told. 

And  learned  to  fpeak  like  oracles  of  old. 

For  thee,  for  tliee  alone,  what  could  fhe  more  ? 

She  loft  the  honour  fhe  had  gain'd  before  ; 

Loft  all  the  trophies,  which  her  arms  had  won 

(Such  Caefar  never  knew,  nor  Philip *s  fon) ; 

Refign'd  the  glories  of  a  ten  years'  reign. 

And  fuch  as  none  but  Marlborough's  arm  could  gain. 

For  thee  in  annals  ftie  's  content  to  ihine. 

Like  other  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  line. 


ON       THE 

NEW    CONSPIRACY,     1716. 

'TTT  HERE,  whcre,  degenerate  countrymen — how  high 

Will  your  fond  folly  and  your  madnefs  fly  ? 
Are  fcenes  of  death,  and  fervile  chains  fo  dear. 
To  fue  for  blood  and  bondage  every  year. 
Like  rebel  Jews,  with  too  much  freedom  curft. 
To  court  a  change — though  certain  of  the  worft  ? 
There  is  no  climate  which  you  have  not  fought. 
Where  tools  of  war,  and  vagrant  kings,  are  bought ; 
O  1  noble  paflion,  to  your  country  kind. 
To  crown  her  with — the  refufe  of  mankind. 
As  if  the  new  Rome,  which  your  fchemes  unfold. 
Were  to  be  built  on  rapine,  like  the  old. 
While  her  afylum  openly  provides 
For  every  ruffian  every  nation  hides. 
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Will  you  ftill  tempt  the  great  avenger's  blow. 
And  force  the  bolt — which  he  is  loath  to  throw  ? 
Have  there  too  few  already  bit  the  plains. 
To  make  you  feek  new  Preftons  and  Dumblains  ? 
If  vengeance  lofes  its  efFedls  fo  fall. 
Yet  thofe  of  mercy  fure — Ihould  longer  laft. 

Say,  is  it  rafhnefs  or  defpair  provokes 
Your  harden'd  hearts  to  thefe  repeated  ftrokes  ? 
Reply : — Behold,  their  looks,  their  fouls  declare. 
All  pale  with  guilt,  and  dumb  with  deep  defpair. 

Hear  then,  you  fons  of  blood,  your  dellin'd  fate. 
Hear,  ere  you  fm  too  foon — repent  too  late. 
Madly  you  try  to  weaken  George's  reign. 
And  ftem  the  ftream  of  Providence  in  vain. 
By  right,  by  worth,  by  wonders,  made  our  own. 
The  hand  that  gave  it  fhall  preferve  his  throne. 
As  vain  your  hopes  to  diftant  times  remove. 
To  try  the  fecond,  or  the  third  from  Jove ; 
For  'tis  the  nature  of  that  facred  line. 
To  conquer  monfters,  and  to  grow  divine. 

o  N 

THE     KING     OF     SPAIN. 

pALLAS,  deftru6tive  to  the  Trojan  line, 

Raz'd  their  proud  walls,  though  built  by  hands 
divine  : 
But  Love's  bright  goddefs,  with  propitious  grace, 
Preferv'd  a  hero,  and  reftor'd  the  race. 
Thus  the  fam'd  empire  where  the  Iber  flows. 
Fell  by  Eliza,  and  by  Anna  rofe. 


[    in    ] 

VERSES 

WRITTEN    FOR. 

THE     TO  A  STING-GLASSES 

OF    THE 

KIT-  CAT-CLUB.     1703. 

LADY     CARLISLE. 

Carlisle's  a  name  can  every  Mufe  infpire; 
To  Carlifle  fill  the  glafs,  and  tune  the  lyre. 
With  his  lov'd  bays  the  God  of  Day  fhall  crown 
A  wit  and  lullre  equal  to  his  own. 

the   same. 

At  once  the  Sun  and  Carlifle  took  their  way. 
To  warm  the  frozen  north,  and  kindle  day ; 
The  flowers  to  both  their  glad  creation  ow'd. 
Their  virtues  he,  their  beauties  (he  beftowM. 

lady    ESSEX. 

The  bravefl  hero,  and  the  brighteft  dame. 
From  Belgia's  happy  clime  Britannia  drew  ; 

One  pregnant  cloud  we  find  does  often  frame 
The  awful  thunder  and  the  gentle  dew. 

VOL.  XXVIII,  I 
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THE     SAME, 

To  EfTex  fill  the  fprightly  wine  ; 
The  health's  engaging  and  divine. 
Let  pureft  odours  fcent  the  air. 
And  wreaths  of  rofes  bind  our  hair  : 
In  her  chafte  lips  thefe  blufhing  lie. 
And  thofe  her  gentle  fighs  fupply. 

LADY     HYDE. 

The  God  of  Wine  grows  jealous  of  his  art. 
He  only  fires  the  head,  but  Hyde  the  heart. 
The  Queen  of  Love  looks  on,  and  fmiles  to  fee 
A  nymph  more  mighty  than  a  deity. 

ON     LADY     HYDE     IN     CHILD -BED. 

Hyde,  though  in  agonies,  her  graces  keeps, 
A  thoufand  charms  the  nymph's  complaints  adorn 

In  tears  of  dew  fo  mild  Aurora  weeps. 

But  her  bright  oitspring  is  the  chearful  morn. 

LADY    WHARTON. 

When  Jove  to  Ida  did  the  gods  invite. 
And  in  immortal  toalHng  pafs'd  the  night. 
With  more  than  neftar  he  the  banquet  blefs'd, 
For  Wharton  was  the  Venus  of  the  feaft. 


[     >"5    ] 


PROLOGUE, 

DESIGNED    FOR 

TAMERLANE. 

npo-DAY  a  mighty  hero  comes,  to  warm 

Your  curdling  blood,  and  bid  you,  Britons,  arm. 
To  valour  much  he  owes,  to  virtue  more ; 
He  fights  to  fave,  and  conquers  to  rellore. 
He  ftrains  no  text,  nor  makes  dragoons  perfuade ; 
He  likes  religion,  but  he  hates  the  trade. 
Born  for  mankind,  they  by  his  labour  livej 
Their  property  is  his  prerogative. 
His  fword  deftroys  lefs  than  his  mercy  faves. 
And  none,  except  his  pafilons,  are  his  flaves. 
Such,  Brit,ons,  is  the  prince  that  you  poiTefs, 
In  council  greateft,  and  in  camps  no  lefs; 
Brave,  but  not  cruel ;  wife  without  deceit ; 
Born  for  an  age  curs'd  with  a  Bajazet. 
But  you,  difdaining  to  be  too  fecure, 
Afk  his  protedlion,  and  yet  grudge  his  power. 
With  you  a  monarch's  right  is  in  difpute  ; 
Who  give  fupplies,  are  only  abfolute. 
Britons,  for  fhame  !  your  fadious  feuds  decline. 
Too  long  you've  labour'd  for  the  Bourbon  line  : 
Aflert  loll  rights,  an  Auftrian  prince  alone 
Is  born  to  nod  upon  a  Spanifh  throne. 
A  caufe  no  lefs  could  on  great  Eugene  call ; 
Steep  Alpine  rocks  require  an  Hannibal: 

I  2 
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He  fhows  you  your  loft  honour  to  retrieve  ; 

Our  troops  will  fight,  when  once  the  fenate  give. 

Quit  your  cabals  and  fadions,  and  in  fpite 

Of  Whig  and  Tory  in  this  caufe  unite. 

One  vote  will  then  fend  Anjou  back  to  France ; 

There  let  the  meteor  end  his  airy  dance : 

Elfe  to  the  Mantuan  foil  he  may  repair, 

Ev'n  abdicated  Gods  were  Latium's  care. 

At  worft,  he  '11  find  fome  Cornifh  borough  here. 


PROLOGUE 

TO    THE 

MUSICK-MEETING    IN    YORK-BUILDINGS. 

TTT  HERE  mufick  and  more  powerful  beauties  reign. 

Who  can  fupport  the  pleafure  and  the  pain  ? 
Here  their  foft  magick  thofe  two  Syrens  try. 
And  if  we  liften,  or  but  look,  we  die. 
Why  fhould  we  then  the  wondrous  tales  admire. 
Of  Orpheus'  numbers,  or  Amphion's  lyre  ; 
Of  walls  erefted  by  harmonious  fkill. 
How  mountains  mov'd,  and  rapid  ftreams  ftood  ftill  ! 
Behold  this  fcene  of  beauty,  and  confefs 
The  wonder  greater,  and  the  fidlion  lefs. 
Like  human  viftims  here  we  ftand  decreed 
To  worlhip  thofe  bright  altars  where  we  bleed. 
Who  braves  his  fate  in  fields,  muft  tremble  here  ; 
Triumphant  Love  more  vafTals  makes  than  Fear. 
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No  faiflion  homage  to  the  fair  denies ; 
The  right  divine's  apparent  in  their  eyes. 
That  empire's  fix'd,  that's  founded  in  defire  ; 
Thofe  flames,  the  veilals  guard,  can  ne'er  expire. 


PROLOGUE 

T  O 

THE     CORNISH    S  QJJ  I  R  E, 

A      COMEDY. 

TTTTHO  dares  not  plot  in  this  good-natur'd  age  ? 

Each  place  is  privileg'd  except  the  ftage; 
There  the  dread  phalanx  of  reformers  come. 
Sworn  foes  to  wit,  as  Carthage  was  to  Rome ; 
Their  ears  fo  fanftify'd,  no  fcenes  can  pleafe. 
But  heavy  hymns,  or  penfive  homilies : 
Truths,  plainly  told,  their  tender  nature  wound. 
Young  rakes  muft,  like  old  patriarchs,  expound ; 
The  painted  punk  the  profelyte  muft  play. 
And  bawds,  Xike.  fiUe-de^votes,  procure  and  pray. 
How  nature  is  inverted  !  foon  you  '11  fee 
Senates  unanimous,  and  fefts  agree, 
Jews  at  extortion  rail,  and  Monks  at  myftery. 
Let  charadlers  be  reprefented  true. 
An  airy  Sinner  makes  an  aukward  Prue. 
With  force  and  fitting  freedom  vice  arraign ; 
Though  pulpits  flatter,  let  the  ftage  fpeak  plain. 

I  3 
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If  Verres  gripes  the  poor,  or  Nsnius  write. 
Call  that  the  robber,  this  the  paralite. 
Ne'er  aim  to  make  an  eagle  of  an  owl ; 
Cinna's  a  Hatefman;  Sydrophel,  a  tool. 
Our  cenfurers  with  want  of  thought  difpenfe. 
But  tremble  at  the  hideous  fin  of  fenfe. 
Who  would  not  fuch  hard  fate  as  ours  bemoan, 
Indidled  for  fome  wit,  and  damn'd  for  none? 
But  if,  to-day,  fome  fcandal  fhould  appear. 
Let  thofe  precife  TartufFs  bind  o'er  Moliere. 
Poet,  and  Papill  too,  they  '11  furely  maul. 
There's  no  indulgences  at  Hicks's-haU. 
Gold  only  can  their  pious  fpite  allay. 
They  call  none  criminals  that  can  but  pay: 
The  heedlefs  fhrines  with  victims  they  invoke. 
They  take  the  fat,  and  give  the  gods  the  fmoke. 


PROLOGUE 

EPOKZN    AT    THE    OPENING    OF     THE 

QUEEN'S   THEATRE  IN  THE  HAY-MARKET. 

Q  ucH  was  our  builder's  art,  that,  foon  as  ham'd. 

This  fabrick,  like  the  infant -world,  was  fram'd. 
The  architecl  mull  on  dull  order  wait. 
But  'tis  the  Post  only  can  create. 
None  elfe,  at  pleafure,  can  duration  give : 
When  marble  fails,  the  Mufes'  ftrudlures  live. 
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The  Cyprian  fane  is  now  no  longer  feen. 
Though  facred  to  the  name  of  love's  fair  queen. 
Ev'n  Athens  fcarce  in  pompous  ruin  ilands. 
Though  finifh'd  by  the  learn'd  Minerva's  hands. 
More  fure  prefages  from  thefe  walls  we  find. 
By  Beauty*  founded,  and  by  Wit  defign'd. 

In  the  good  age  of  ghoftly  ignorance. 
How  did  cathedrals  rife,  and  zeal  advance  ! 
The  merry  monks  faid  orifons  at  eafe. 
Large  were  their  meals,  and  light  their  penances ; 
,  Pardons  for  fins  were  purchas'd  with  eflates. 
And  none  but  rogues  in  rags  dy'd  reprobates. 
But,  now  that  pious  pageantry  's  no  more. 
And  ftages  thrive,  as  churches  did  before ; 
Your  own  magnificence  you  here  furvey,  '\ 

Majeftic  columns  ftand,  where  dunghills  lay,  > 

And  carrs  triumphal  rife  from  carts  of  hay.  J 

Swains  here  are  taught  to  hope,  and  nymphs  to  fear. 
And  big  Almanzor's  fight  mocks  Blenheim's  here. 
Defcending  goddefiTes  adorn  our  fcenes. 
And  quit  their  bright  abodes  for  gilt  machines. 
Should  Jove,  for  this  fair  circle,  leave  his  throne. 
He'd  meet  a  lightning  fiercer  than  his  own. 
Though  to  the  fun  his  towering  eagles  rife. 
They  fcarce  could  bear  the  luftre  of  thefe  eyes. 

*  Lady  Sunderland. 
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GARTH 's     POEMS. 


EPILOGUE 


TRAGEDY     OF      CATO. 

•XTTHAT  odd  fantaflic  things  we  women  do  ! 

Who  would  not  liften  when  young  lovers  woo  ? 
What !  die  a  maid,  yet  have  the  choice  of  two ! 
Ladies  are  often  cruel  to  their  coft : 
To  give  you  pain,  themfelves  they  punifti  moft. 
Vows  of  virginity  Ihould  well  be  weigh'd ; 
Too  oft' they 're  cancel'd,  though  in  convents  made. 
Would  you  revenge  fuch  rafh  refolves — you  may 
Be  fpiteful — and  believe  the  thing  v/e  fay  ; 
We  hate  you,  when  you  're  eafily  faid  nay. 
How  needlefs,  if  you  knew  us,  were  your  fears  ! 
Let  Love  have  eyes,  and  Beauty  will  have  ears. 
Our  hearts  are  form'd,  as  you  yourfelves  would  choofe. 
Too  proud  to  afk,  too  humble  to  refufe : 
We  give  to  merit,  and  to  wealth  we  fell ; 
He  fighs  with  moft  fuccefs  that  fettles  well. 
The  woes  of  wedlock  with  the  joys  we  mix  ; 
*T  is  beft  repenting  in  a  coach  and  fix. 
Blame  not  our  condudl,  fmce  we  but  purfue 
Thofe  lively  leffons  we  have  learn'd  from  you : 
Your  breafts  no  more  the  fire  of  beauty  warms. 
But  wicked  wealth  ufurps  the  power  of  charms. 
What  pains  to  get  the  gaudy  thing  you  hate. 
To  fvvell  in  ihow,  and  be  a  wretch  in  ftate  ! 


! 
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At  plays  you  ogle,  at  the  ring  you  bow; 

Ev'n  churches  are  no  fandluaries  now; 

There  golden  idols  all  your  vows  receive ; 

She  is  no  goddefs  who  has  nought  to  give. 

Oh  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear. 

When  words  were  artlefs,  and  the  thoughts  fincere; 

When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvy'd  things. 

And  courts  lefs  coveted  than  groves  and  fp rings. 

Love  then  Ihall  only  mourn  when  Truth  complains. 

And  conftancy  feel  tranfport  in  its  chains; 

Sighs  with  fuccefs  their  own  foft  anguifh  tell. 

And  eyes  lliall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal : 

Virtue  again  to  its  bright  flation  climb. 

And  beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  time : 

The  fair  fhall  liften  to  defert  alone. 

And  every  Lucia  find  a  Cato's  fon. 
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S      O     L     I     L      O     CL    U     Y, 

OUT     OF     ITALIAN. 

y^ouLD  he  whom  my  diffembled  rigour  grieves. 
But  know  what  torment  to  my  foul  it  gives ; 
He  'd  find  how  fondly  I  return  his  flame. 
And  want  myfelf  the  pity  he  would  claim. 
Immortal  gods !  why  has  your  doom  decreed 
Two  wounded  hearts  with  equal  pangs  fliould  bleed  ? 
Since  that  great  law,  which  your  tribunal  guides. 
Has  join'd  in  love  whom  deftiny  divides ; 
Repent,  ye  powers,  the  injuries  you  caufe. 
Or  change  our  natures,  or  reform  your  laws. 
Unhappy  partner  of  my  killing  pain. 
Think  what  I  feel  the  moment  you  complain. 
Each  figh  you  utter  wounds  my  tendered  part. 
So  much  my  lips  mifreprefent  my  heart. 
When  from  your  eyes  the  falling  drops  dilHI, 
My  vital  blood  in  every  tear  you  fpill : 
And  all  thofe  mournful  agonies  I  hear. 
Are  but  the  echoes  of  my  own  defpair. 
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A   N 

IMITATION   OF  A  FRENCH  AUTHOR^ 

/^  A  N  you  count  the  filver  lights 

That  deck  the  fkies,  and  cheer  the  nights; 
Or  the  leaves  that  ftrow  the  vales. 
When  groves  are  ftript  by  winter-gales; 
Or  the  drops  that  in  the  morn 
Hang  with  tranfparent  pearl  the  thorn ; 
Or  bridegroom's  joys,  or  mifer's  cares. 
Or  gamefter's  oaths,  or  liermit's  prayers; 
Or  envy's  pangs,  or  love's  alarms. 
Or  Marlborough's  ads,  or n's  charms  ? 


ANACREONTIC      EPISTLE 

TO     MR.    GAY, 

ON       HIS      POEMS. 

TltTHEN  Fame  did  o'er  the  fpacious  plain 

The  lays  Ihe  once  had  learn'd  repeat ; 
All  liden'd  to  the  tuneful  flrain. 

And  wonder'd  who  could  fmg  fo  fweet. 
'Twas  thus.     Tlie  Graces  held  the  lyre, 

Th'  harmonious  frame  the  Mufes  ftrung. 
The  Loves  and  Smiles  compos'd  the  choir. 

And  Gay  tranfcrib'd  what  Phoebus  fung. 
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TO      THE 

MERRY       POETASTER 

A    T 

SADLERS-HALL    IN    CHEAPSIDE. 

TTNWiELDY  pedant,  let  thy  aukward  Mufe 
With  cenfures  praife,  with  flatteries  abufe. 
To  lafh,  and  not  be  felt,  in  thee  's  an  art; 
Thou  ne'er  mad'ft  any,  but  thy  fchool-boys,  fmart. 
Then  be  advis'd,  and  fcribble  not  again; 
Thou'rt  fafliion'd  for  a  flail,  and  not  a  pen. 

If  B Vs  immortal  wit  thou  would'ft  decry. 

Pretend  'tis  he  that  writ  thy  poetry. 

Thy  feeble  fatire  ne'er  can  do  him  wrong; 

Thy  poems  and  thy  patients  live  not  long. 

THE    EARL    OF    GODOLPHIN 

T    O 

DR.        GARTH, 
UPON    THE    LOSS    OF    MISS    DINGLE: 

IN     RETURN     TO     THE    DOCTOr's     CONSOLATORY    VERSES 
TO    HIM,     UPON     THE     LOSS    OF     HIS     ROD*. 

/T^HOu,  who  the  pangs  of  my  embitter'd  rage 

Could'il,  with  thy  never-dying  verfe,  afluage; 
Immortal  verfe,  fecure  to  live  as  long 
As  that  curs'd  profenhat  did  condemn  thy  fong  : 

*  See  above,  p.  109. 
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Thou,  happy  Bard,  vvhofe  double-gifted  pen. 

Alike  can  cure  an  aking  corn,  or  fpleen ; 

Whofe  lucky  hand  adminifters  repofe 

As  well  to  breaking  heart,  as  broken  nofe; 

Accept  this  tribute :  think  it  all  I  had. 

In  recompence  of  thine,  when  I  was  fad. 

What  though  it  comes  from  an  unpractis'd  Mufe, 
Bad  at  the  bell:,  grown  worfe  by  long  difufe; 
In  filence  loft,  iince  once  I  did  complain 
Of  Wiv — l*s  cold  negledl  in  humble  ftrain ; 
When,  check'd  by  flavifh  confcience,  fhe  deny'd 
To  throw  afide  the  niece,  and  a6l  the  bride  : 
Yet  fure  I  may  be  thought  among  the  throng. 
If  not  to  fmg,  to  whiftle  out  a  fong : 
Then  take  the  kind  remembrance  of  my  verfe. 
While  Dingle's  lofs  with  forrow  I  rehearfe. 

Dingle  is  loft,  the  hollow  caves  refound 
Dinglq  is  loft,  and  multiply  the  found ; 
Till  Echo,  chaunting  it  by  juft  degree. 
Shortens  to  Ding,  then  foftens  it  to  D. 

Dingle  is  loft;  where 's  now  the  parent's  care. 
The  boafted  force  of  piety  and  prayer  ? 
No  more  fnall  fae  within  thy  fpacious  hall 
Lead  up  the  dance,  and  animate  the  ball; 
Deferted  thus,  no  more  ilia!:  thoa  engage 
Under  the  roof  to  Whartonize  the  age. 

Train'd  by  thy  care,  by  thy  example  led. 
Early  ftie  learnt  to  fcorn  the  nuptial  bed ; 
In  vain  by  thy  advice  enlarg'd  her  mind. 
And  vow'd,  like  thee,  to  multiply  her  kind: 
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For  Dingle  thou  didft  blefs  the  nether  Ikies  ,•  ^ 

In  hopes  a  mingled  race  might  once  arife,  > 

To  footh  thy  hoary  age,  and  clofe  thy  dying  eyes,  j 

Learn,  ye  indulging  parents,  learn  from  hence : 
Think  not  compliance  e'er  will  influence. 
The  fifth  command  alone  you  did  enjoin,  ■ 

And  frankly  gave  her  up  the  other  nine : 
Yet  fhe,  though  that,  and  that  alone,  was  prefs'd, 
Regardlefs  of  your  will,  the  fifth  tranfgrefs'd. 

But  oh  1  my  friend,  confider,  though  fhe' s  gone. 
She  left  no  coffers  empty  but  her  own ; 
Her  mind,  that  did  dired  the  great  machine, 
Mov'd,  like  the  univerfe,  by  fp rings  unfeen; 
And,  though  from  thy  inftrudlions  fhe  retreats. 
Her  globe  of  light  grows  larger  as  fhe  fets : 
For  nought  could  brighter  make  her  luftre  fhine. 
Than  to  withdraw,  and  fingle  it  from  thine. 
Then  think  of  this;  and  pardon,  when  you  fee, 
Thofe  virtues  you  fo  late  admir'd  in  me. 
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OVID'S     METAMORPHOSES. 

BOOK      XIV. 


THE 

TRANSFORMATION     OF     SCYLLA. 

xTow  Glaucus,  with  a  lover's  hafte,  bounds  o'er 

The  fwelling  waves,  and  feeks  the  Latian  fhore. 
Meflena,  Rhegium,  and  the  barren  coaft 
Of  flaming  ^Etna,  to  his  fight  are  loll : 
At  length  he  gains  the  Tyrrhene  feas,  and  views 
The  hills  where  baneful  philtres  Circe  brews ; 
Monfters  in  various  forms  around  her  prefs; 
As  thus  the  God  falutes  the  Sorcerefs : 
O  Circe,  be  indulgent  to  my  grief. 
And  give  a  love-fick  deity  relief. 
Too  well  the  mighty  power  of  plants  I  know. 
To  thofe  my  figure  and  new  fate  I  owe. 
Againft  Meffena,  on  th'  Aufonian  coaft^ 
I  Scylla  view'd,  and  from  that  hour  was  loft. 
In  tendereft  founds  I  fued ;  but  ftill  the  fair 
Was  deaf  to  vows,  and  pitilefs  to  prayer. 
If  numbers  can  avail,  exert  their  power; 
Or  energy  of  plants,  if  plants  have  more. 
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I  aik  no  cure;  let  but  the  virgin  pine 
With  dying  pangs,  or  agonies,  like  mine. 

No  longer  Circe  could  her  flame  difguife. 
But  to  the  fuppliant  God  Marine,  replies : 

When  maids  are  coy,  have  manlier  aims  in  view; 
Leave  thofe  that  fly;  but  thofe  that  like,  purfue. 
If  love  can  be  by  kind  compliance  won ; 
See,  at  your  feet,  the  Daughter  of  the  Sun. 

Sooner,  faid  Glaucus,  Ihall  the  afli  remove 
From  mountains,  and  the  fwelling  furges  love ; 
Or  humble  fea-weed  to  the  hills  repair ; 
E'er  I  think  any  but  my  Scylla  fair. 

Straight  Circe  reddens  with  a  guilty  Ihame, 
And  vows  revenge  for  her  rejecled  flame. 
Fierce  liking  oft'  a  fpite  as  fierce  creates; 
For  love  refus'd,  without  averflon,  hates. 
To  hurt  her  haplefs  rival,  fne  proceeds; 
And,  by  the  fall  of  Scylla,  Glaucus  bleeds. 

Some  fafcinating  beverage  now  fhe  brews, 
Compos'd  of  deadly  drugs  and  baneful  juice. 
At  Rhegium  flie  arrives  ;  the  ocean  braves. 
And  treads  with  unwet  feet  the  boiling  waves. 
Upon  the  beach  a  winding  bay  there  lies, 
Shelter'd  from  feas,  and  fliaded  from  the  fkies : 
This  uation  Scylla  chofe ;  a  foft  retreat 
From  chilling  winds,  and  raging  Cancer's  heat. 
The  vengeful  Sorcerefs  vifits  this  recefs; 
Her  charm  infufes,  and  infeiTts  the  place. 
Soon  as  the  nymph  wades  in,  her  nether  parts 
Turn  into  dogs;  then  at  herfelf  Ihe  Harts. 
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A  ghaftly  horror  in  her  eyes  appears ; 

But  yet  ihe  knows  not  who  it  is  fhe  fears  ; 

In  vain  ihe  offers  from  herfelf  to  run. 

And  drags  about  her  what  fhe  flrives  to  fhun. 

Opprefs'd  with  grief  the  pitying  God  appears. 
And  fwells  the  rifmg  furges  with  his  tears ; 
From  the  diflrefTed  Sorcerefs  he  flies ; 
Her  art  reviles,  and  her  addrefs  denies : 
Whilft  haplefs  Scylla,  chang'd  to  rocks,  decrees 
Deftrudion  to  thofe  barks  that  beat  the  feas. 

THE 

VOYAGE      OF     ^NEAS 

CONTINUED. 

Here  bulg'd  the  pride  of  fam'd  UlyfTes'  fleet ; 
But  good  ^neas  'fcap'd  the  fate  he  met. 
As  to  the  Latian  fhore  the  Trojan  flood. 
And  cut  with  well-tim'd  oars  the  foaming  flood: 
He  weather'd  fell  Charybdis :   but  ere-long 
The  fkies  were  darkened,  and  the  tempefl  flrong. 
Then  to  the  Libyan  coafl  he  flretches  o'er ; 
And  makes  at  length  the  Carthaginian  fhore. 
Here  Dido,  with  an  hofpitable  care. 
Into  her  heart  receives  the  wanderer. 
From  her  kind  arms  th*  ungrateful  hero  flies ;  "% 

The  injur'd  queen  looks  on  with  dying  eyes,  > 

Then  to  her  folly  falls  a  facrifice.  j 

^neas  now  fets  fail,  and,  plying,  gains 
Fair  Eryx,  where  his  friend  Acefles  reigns : 

VOL.XXVm.  K 
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Firll  to  his  fire  does  funeral  rites  decree. 
Then  gives  the  fignal  next,  and  Hands  to  fea  ; 
Out-runs  the  iflands  where  volcano's  roar ; 
Gets  clear  of  Syrens,  and  their  faithlefs  Ihore : 
But  lofes  Palinurus  in  the  way ; 
Then  makes  Inarime,  and  Prochyta. 


TRANSFORMATION  OF  CERCOPIANS 
INTO   APES. 

The  gallies  now  by  Pythecufa  pafs ; 
The  name  is  from  the  natives  of  the  place. 
The  Father  of  the  Gods,  detefting  lies. 
Oft',  with  abhorrence,  heard  their  perjuries. 
Th'abandon'd  race,  transform'd  to  beafts,  began 
To  mimic  the  impertinence  of  man. 
Flat-nos'd,  and  furrow'd;  with  grimace  they  grin; 
And  look,  to  what  they  were,  too  near  akin : 
Merry  in  make,  and  bufy  to  no  end  ; 
This  moment  they  divert,  the  next  offend : 
So  much  this  fpecies  of  their  part  retains ; 
Though  loll  the  language,  yet  the  noife  remains. 

iENEAS    DESCENDS     TO     HELL, 

Now,  on  his  right,  he  leaves  Parthenope : 
His  left,  Mifenus  jutting  in  the  fea : 
Arrives  at  Cuma,  and  with  awe  furvey'd 
The  grotto  of  the  venerable  maid; 
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Begs  leave  through  black  Avernus  to  retire. 
And  view  the  much-lov'd  manes  of  his  fire. 
Straight  the  divining  virgin  rais'd  her  eyes; 
And,  foaming  with  a  holy  rage,  replies : 

O  thou,  whofe  worth  thy  wondrous  works  proclaim  ; 
The  flames,  thy  piety  ;  the  world,  thy  fame  ; 
Though  great  be  thy  requeft,  yet  fhalt  thou  fee 
Th'Elyfian  fields,  th' infernal  monarchy; 
Thy  parent's  fhade :  this  arm  thy  fteps  Ihall  guide : 
To  fuppliant  virtue  nothing  is  deny'd. 

She  fpoke,  and  pointing  to  the  golden  bough. 
Which  in  th*  Avernian  grove  refulgent  grew. 
Seize  that,  fhe  bids :  he  liftens  to  the  maid ; 
Then  views  the  mournful  manfions  of  the  dead; 
The  Ihade  of  great  Anchifes,  and  the  place 
By  Fates  determin'd  to  the  Trojan  race. 

As  back  to  upper  light  the  hero  came. 
He  thus  falutes  the  vifionary  dame : 

O,  whether  fome  propitious  deity. 
Or  lov'd  by  thofe  bright  rulers  of  the  fky  !   . 
With  grateful  incenfe  I  Ihall  ftile  you  one. 
And  deem  no  godhead  greater  than  your  own. 
'Twas  you  reftor'd  me  from  the  realms  of  night. 
And  gave  me  to  behold  the  fields  of  light-; 
To  feel  the  breezes  of  congenial  air. 
And  nature's  bleft  benevolence  to  ihare. 
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THE    STORY    OF    THE    SIBYL. 

I  am  no  deity,  reply'd  the  Dame, 
But  mortal,  and  religious  rites  difclaim. 
Yet  had  avoided  Death's  tyrannic  fway. 
Had  I  confented  to  the  God  of  Day. 
With  promifes  he  fought  my  love,  and  faid. 
Have  all  you  wifh,  my  fair  Cumasan  maid. 
I  paus'd ;  then,  pointing  to  a  heap  of  fand. 
For  every  grain,  to  live  a  year,  demand. 
But  ah !  unmindful  of  th'  efFed  of  time. 
Forgot  to  covenant  for  youth,  and  prime. 
The  fmiling  bloom,  I  boailed  once,  is  gone. 
And  feeble  age  with  lagging  limbs  creeps  on. 

Seven  centuries  have  I  liv'd;  three  more  fulfil 

The  period  of  the  years  to  finifh  Hill. 

Who'll  think,  that  Phcebus,  drefl  in  youth  divine. 

Had  once  believ'd  his  luilre  lefs  than  mine  ? 

This  wither'd  frame  (fo  Fates  have  will'd)  fhall  waile 

To  nothing,  but  prophetic  Vv'ords,  at  laft. 
The  Sibyl  mounting  now  from  nether  fides. 

And  the  fam'd  Ilian  prince,  at  Cuma  rife. 

He  fail'd,  and  near  the  place  to  anchor  came. 

Since  call'd  Cajeta,  from  his  nurfe's  name. 

Here  did  the  lucklefs  Macareus,  a  friend 

To  wife  UlyiTes,  his  long  labours  end. 

Here,  wandering,  Ach^emenides  he  meets. 

And  fudden  thus  his  late  alTociate  greets : 

Whence  came  you  here,  O  friend,  and  whither  bound  ? 

All  gave  you  loft  on  far  Cyclopean  ground  ; 

A  Greek's  at  laft  aboard  a  Trojan  found. 
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ADVENTURES    OF    ACH^MENIDES. 

Thus  Achaemenides-^With  thanks  I  name 
JEnea.Sy  and  his  piety  proclaim. 
I  'fcap'd  the  Cyclops  through  the  Hero's  aid, 
Elfe  in  his  maw  my  mangled  limbs  had  laid. 
When  firll  your  navy  under  fail  he  found. 
He  rav'd,  till  ui^tna  laboured  with  the  found. 
Raging  he  ftalk'd  along  the  mountain's  fide. 
And  vented  clouds  of  breath  at  every  ftride. 
His  ftafF  a  mountain  afti ;  and  in  the  clouds 
Oft',  as  he  walks,  his  grifly  front  he  fhrouds. 
Eyelefs  he  grop'd  about  v/ith  vengeful  hafte. 
And  juftled  promontories,  as  he  pafs'd. 
Then  heav'd  a  rock's  high  fummit  to  the  main. 
And  bellow'd,  like  fome  burfting  hurricane ; 

Oh  !  could  I  feize  Ulyffes  in  his  flight. 
How  unlamented  were  my  lofs  of  fight  1 
Thefe  jaws  fliould  piece-meal  tear  each  panting  vein. 
Grind  every  crackling  bone,  and  pound  his  brain. 
As  thus  he  rav'd,  my  joints  with  horror  fhook; 
The  tide  of  blood  my  chilling  heart  forfook. 
I  faw  him  once  difgorge  huge  morfels,  raw. 
Of  wretches  undigefted  in  his  maw. 
From  the  pale  breathlefs  trunks  whole  limbs  he  tore. 
His  beard  all  clotted  with  o'erflowing  gore. 
My  anxious  hours  I  pafs'd  in  caves  ;  my  food 
Was  foreft  fruits,  and  wildings  of  the  wood, 
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At  length  a  fail  I  wafted,  and  aboard 
My  fortune  found  an  hofpitable  lord. 

Now,  in  return,  your  own  adventures  tell. 
And  whaCj  fmce  firft  you  put  to  fea,  befel. 


ADVENTURES     OF    MACAREUS. 

Then  Macareus— There  reign'd  a  prince  of  fame 
O'er  Tufcan  feas,  and  JEolus  his  name. 
A  largefs  to  UlylTes  he  confign'd. 
And  in  a  fleer's  tough  hide  inclos'd  a  wind. 
Nine  days  before  the  fwelling  gale  we  ran ; 
The  tenth,  to  make  the  meeting  land,  began : 
When  now  the  merry  mariners,  to  find 
Imagin'd  wealth  within,  the  bag  unbind. 
Forthwith  out-rulh'd  a  guft,  which  backwards  bore 
Our  gallies  to  the  Laeftrigonian  Ihore, 
Whofe  crown  Antiphates  the  tyrant  wore. 
Some  few  commiffion'd  were  with  fpeed  to  treat; 
We  to  his  court  repair,  his  guards  we  meet. 
Two  friendly  flight  preferv'd;  the  third  was  doom'd. 
To  be  by  thofe  curs'd  cannibals  confum'd. 
Inhumanly  our  haplefs  friends  they  treat ; 
Our  men  they  murder,  and  deflroy  our  fleet. 
In  time  the  wife  UlylTes  bore  away. 
And  dropp'd  his  anchor  in  yon  faithlefs  bay. 
The  thoughts  of  perils  pafl:  we  flill  retain. 
And  fear  to  land,  till  lots  appoint  the  men. 
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Polites  true,  Elpenor  given  to  wine, 
Eurylochus,  myfelf,  the  lots  affign. 
Defign'd  for  dangers,  and  refolv'd  to  dare. 
To  Circe's  fatal  palace  we  repair. 

THE 

ENCHANTMENTS     OF    CIRCE. 


Before  the  fpacious  front,  a  herd  we  find 
Of  beafts,  the  fierceil  of  the  favage  kind. 
Our  trembling  fteps  with  blandifhments  they  meet. 
And  fawn,  unlike  their  fpecies,  at  our  feet. 
Within  upon  a  fumptuous  throne  of  ftate. 
On  golden  columns  rais'd,  th'  Enchantrefs  fate. 
Rich  was  her  robe,  and  amiable  her  mien. 
Her  afpedl  awful,  and  fhe  look'd  a  queen. 
Her  maids  not  mind  the  loom,  nor  houfhold  care. 
Nor  wage  in  needle-work  a  Scythian  war; 
But  cull  in  canifters  difaftrous  flowers. 
And  plants  from  haunted  heaths,  and  fairy  bowers 
With  brazen  fickles  reap'd  at  planetary  hours. 
Each  dofe  the  Goddefs  weighs  with  watchful  eye ; 
So  nice  her  art  in  impious  pharmacy  ! 
Entering  Ihe  greets  us  with  a  gracious  look. 
And  airs,  that  future  amity  befpoke. 
Her  ready  Nymphs  ferve  up  a  rich  repaft; 
The  bowl  fhe  dafhes  firft,  then  gives  to  tafte. 
Qaick,  to  our  own  undoing,  we  comply ; 
Her  power  we  prove,  and  ihew  the  forcery. 
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Soon,  in  a  length  of  face,  our  head  extends ; 
Our  chin  ilifF  brillles  bears,  and  forward  bends. 
A  breadth  of  brawn  new  burnifhes  our  neck ; 
Anon  we  grunt,  as  we  begin  to  fpeak. 
Alone  Eurylochus  refus'd  to  tafte. 
Nor  to  a  beaft  obfcene  the  man  debas'd. 
Hither  UlyiTes  haftes  (fo  Fates  command). 
And  bears  the  powerful  Moly  in  his  hand; 
Unflieaths  his  fcymitar,  afTaults  the  dame, 
Preferves  his  fpecies,  and  remains  the  fame. 
The  nuptial  right  this  outrage  ftraight  attends ; 
The  dower  defir'd  is  his  transfigur'd  friends. 
The  incantation  backwards  Ihe  repeats. 
Inverts  her  rod,  and  what  fhe  did  defeats. 

And  now  our  fkin  grows  fmooth,  our  fhape  upright ; 
Our  arms  ftretch  up,  our  cloven  feet  unite. 
"With  tears  our  weeping  general  we  embrace ; 
Hang  on  his  neck,  and  melt  upon  his  face ; 
Twelve  filver  moons  in  Circe's  court  we  ftay, 
Whilil  there  they  wafte  th'  unwilling  hours  away. 
'Twas  here  I  fpy'd  a  youth  in  Parian  ftone; 
His  head  a  pecker  bore ;  the  caufe  unknown 
To  paflengers.     A  Nymph  of  Circe's  train 
The  myilery  thus  attempted  to  explain. 
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THE 

STORY    OF    PICUS    AND    CANExNS. 

Picas,  who  once  th'  Aufonian  fceptre  held. 
Could  rein  the  ileed,  and  fit  him  for  the  held : 
So  like  he  was  to  what  you  fee,  that  Hill 
We  doubt  if  real,  or  the  fculptor's  Ikill. 
The  Graces  in  the  finifh'd  piece,  you  find. 
Are  but  the  copy  of  his  fairer  mind. 
Four  luftres  fcarce  the  royal  youth  could  name. 
Till  every  love-fick  nymph  confefs'd  a  flame. 
Oft'  for  his  love  the  mountain  Dryads  fu'd. 
And  every  filver  filler  of  the  flood : 
Thofe  of  Numicus,  Albula,  and  thofe 
Where  Almo  creeps,  and  hafty  Nar  o'erflows : 
Where  fedgy  Anio  glides  through  fmiling  meads. 
Where  fliady  Farfar  ruftles  in  the  reeds  : 
And  thofe  that  love  the  lakes,  and  homage  owe 
To  the  chafte  Goddefs  of  the  filver  bow. 

In  vain  each  nymph  her  brighteft  charms  put  on. 
His  heart  no  fovereign  would  obey  but  one : 
She  whom  Venilia,  on  Mount  Palatine, 
To  Janus  bore,  the  faireft  of  her  line. 
Nor  did  her  face  alone  her  charms  confefs. 
Her  voice  was  ravifliing,  and  pleas 'd  no  lefs. 
Whene'er  ihe  fung,  fo  m.elting  were  her  ftrains. 
The  flocks  unfed  feem'd  liiiening  on  the  plains ; 
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The  rivers  would  Hand  IHII,  the  cedars  bend  ; 
And  birds  negled  their  pinions  to  attend ; 
The  favage  kind  in  foreft-wilds  grow  tame ; 
And  Canens,  from  her  heavenly  voice,  her  name* 

Hymen  had  now  in  fome  ill-fated  hour 
Their  hands  united,  as  their  hearts  before. 
WhilH  their  foft  moments  in  delights  they  wafte. 
And  each  new  day  was  dearer  than  the  paft; 
Pic  us  would  fometimes  o'er  the  foreils  rove. 
And  mingle  fports  with  intervals  of  love. 
It  chanc'd,  as  once  the  foaming  boar  he  chac'd. 
His  jewels  fparkling  on  his  Tyrian  veft, 
Lafcivious  Circe  well  the  youth  furvey'd. 
As  fimpling  on  the  flowery  hills  fhe  llray'd. 
Her  wiihing  eyes  their  filent  meffage  tell. 
And  from  her  lap  the  verdant  mifchief  fell . 
As  Ihe  attempts  at  words,  his  courfer  fprings 
O'er  hills,  and  lawns,  and  ev'n  a  wifli  outwings. 

Thou  ihalt  not  'fcape  me  fo,  pronounc'd  the  dame. 
If  plants  have  power,  and  fpells  be  not  a  name. 
She  faid — and  forthwith  form'd  a  boar  of  air. 
That  fought  the  covert  v/ith  difTembled  fear. 
Swift  to  the  thicket  Picus  wings  his  way 
On  foot,  to  chace  the  vifionary  prey. 

Now  fhe  invokes  the  daughters  of  the  night. 
Does  noxious  juices  fmear,  and  charms  recite; 
Such  as  can  veil  the  moon's  more  feeble  fire. 
Or  fhade  the  golden  luftre  of  her  fire.  _ 

In  filthy  fogs  fhe  hides  the  chearful  noon ;  ■ 

The  guard  at  diflance,  and  the  youth  alone : 
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Bv  thofe  fair  eyes,  fhe  cnes,  and  every  grace 
That  finilh  all  the  wonders  of  your  face. 
Oh!  I  conjure  thee,  hear  a  queen  complain; 
Nor  let  the  fun's  foft  lineage  fue  in  vain. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  reply'd  the  king,  forbear. 
None  can  my  paffion  with  my  Canens  fhare. 
She  firft  my  every  tender  wilh  poffeii. 
And  found  the  foft  approaches  to  my  breaft. 
fn  nuptials  bleft,  each  loofe  defire  we  fhun. 
Nor  time  can  end  what  innocence  begun. 

Think  not,  fhe  cry'd,  to  faunter  out  a  life 
Of  form,  with  that  domelHc  drudge  a  wife; 
My  juft  revenge,  dull  fool,  ere  long,  Ihall  ihow     ^ 
What  ills  we  women,  if  refus'd,  can  do :  > 

Think  me  a  woman,  and  a  lover  too.  J 

From  dear  fuccefsful  fpite  we  hope  for  eafe. 
Nor  fail  to  punifh,  where  we  fail  to  pleafe. 

Now  twice  to  eaft  ftie  turns,  as  oft'  to  weft; 
Thrice  waves  her  wand,  as  oft'  a  charm  expreft. 
On  the  loft  youth  her  magic  power  fhe  tries ; 
Aloft  he  fprings,  and  v/onders  how  he  flies. 
On  painted  plumes  the  woods  he  feeks,  and  ftill 
The  monarch  oak  he  pierces  with  his  bill. 
Thus  chang'd,  no  more  o'er  Latian  lands  he  reigns; 
Of  Picus  nothing  but  the  name  remains. 

The  winds  from  drizling  damps  now  purge  the  air. 
The  mifts  fubfide,  the  fettling  fkies  are  fair: 
The  court  their  fovereign  feek  with  arms  in  hand. 
They  threaten  Circe,  and  their  Lord  demand. 
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Quick  fhe  invokes  the  fpirits  of  the  air. 
And  twilight  elves,  that  on  dun  wings  repair 
To  charnels,  and  th'  unhallow'd  fepulchre. 

Now,  llrange  to  tell,  the  plants  fweat  drops  of  blood. 
The  trees  are  tofs'd  from  forefts  where  they  flood; 
Blue  ferpents  o'er  the  tainted  herbage  Aide, 
Pale  glaring  fpeflres  on  the  either  ride  ; 
Dogs  howl,  earth  yawns ;  rent  rocks  forfake  their  beds. 
And  from  their  quarries  heave  their  ftubborn  heads. 
The  fad  fpedators,  ftifFen'd  with  their  fears. 
She  fees,  and  fudden  every  limb  fne  fmears ; 
Then  each  of  favage  beafts  the  figure  bears. 

The  fun  did  now  to  weftern  waves  retire. 
In  tides  to  temper  his  bright  world  of  fire. 
Canens  laments  her  royal  hufband's  flay ; 
111  fuits  fond  love  with  abfence,  or  delay : 
Where  fhe  commands,  her  ready  people  run ; 
She  wills,  retrafts;  bids,  and  forbids  anon. 
Refllefs  in  mind,  and  dying  with  defpair. 
Her  breafls  fhe  beats,  and  tears  her  flowing  hair. 
Six  days  and  nights  flie  wanders  on,  as  chance 
Direfls,  without  or  fleep,  or  fullenance. 
Tiber  at  lafl  beholds  the  weeping  fair ; 
Her  feeble  limbs  no  more  the  mourner  bear ; 
Stretched  on  his  banks,  fhe  to  the  flood  complains. 
And  faintly  tunes  her  voice  to  dying  flrains. 
The  fickening  Avan  thus  hangs  her  filver  wings. 
And,  as  fhe  droops,  her  elegy  fhe  fmgs : 
Ere-long  fad  Canens  wafles  to  air;  whilfl  Fame 
The  place  ftill  honours  with  her  haplefs  name. 
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Here  did  the  tender  tale  of  Picus  ceafe. 
Above  belief  the  wonder,  I  confefs. 
Again  we  fail,  but  more  difallers  meet. 
Foretold  by  Circe,  to  our  fufFering  fleet. 
Myfelf,  unable  further  woes  to  bear, 
Declin'd  the  voyage,  and  am  refug'd  here. 

-^NEAS    ARRIVES    IN    ITALY. 

Thus  Macareus— Now  with  a  pious  aim 
Had  good  JEnesLS  rais'd  a  funeral  flame. 
In  honour  of  his  hoary  nurfe's  name. 
Her  epitaph  he  fix'd;  and  fetting  fail, 
Cajeta  left,  and  catch'd  at  every  gale. 

He  lleer'd  at  diftance  from  the  faitlilefs  fhore 
Where  the  falfe  Goddefs  reigns  with  fatal  power ; 
And  fought  thofe  grateful  groves,  that  fnade  the  plain. 
Where  Tiber  rolls  majelHc  to  the  main. 
And  fattens,  as  he  runs,  the  fair  campain. 

His  kindred  Gods  the  Hero's  wilhes  crown 
With  fair  Lavinia,  and  Latinus'  throne: 
But  not  without  a  war  the  prize  he  won. 
Drawn  up  in  bright  array  the  battle  Hands : 
Turnus  with  arms  his  promis'd  wife  demands. 
Hetrurians,  Latians,  equal  fortune  fliare ; 
And  doubtful  long  appears  the  face  of  war. 
Both  powers  from  neighbouring  princes  feek  fupplies. 
And  embaffies  appoint  for  new  allies, 
^neas,  for  relief,  Evander  moves  j 
His  quarrel  he  alTerts,  his  caufe  approves. 
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The  bold  Rutilians,  with  an  equal  fpeed. 
Sage  Venelus  difpatch  to  Diomede. 
The  king,  late  griefs  revolving  in  his  mind, 
Thefe  reafons  for  neutrality  affign'd : 

Shall  I,  of  one  poor  dotal  town  pofTeft, 
My  people  thin,  my  wretched  country  wafte ; 
An  exil'd  prince,  and  on  a  fhaking  throne; 
Or  rifle  my  patron's  fubjedls,  or  my  own? 
You'll  grieve  the  harfhnefs  of  our  hap  to  hear; 
Nor  can  I  tell  the  tale  without  a  tear. 


THE 

ADVENTURES     OF    DIOMEDE  S. 

After  fam'd  Ilium  was  by  Argives  won. 
And  flames  had  finiih'd  what  the  fword  begun; 
Pallas,  incens'd,  purfued  us  to  the  main. 
In  vengeance  of  her  violated  fane. 
Alone  Oileus  forc'd  the  Trojan  maid. 
Yet  all  were  punifh'd  for  the  brutal  deed. 
A  florm  begins,  the  raging  waves  run  high. 
The  clouds  look  heavy,  and  benight  the  fky ; 
Red  fheets  of  lightning  o'er  the  feas  are  fpread. 
Our  tackling  yields,  and  wrecks  at  laft  fucceed, 
'Tis  tedious  our  difaftrous  flate  to  tell; 
Even  Priam  would  have  pitied  what  befel. 
Yet  Pallas  fav'd  me  from  the  fwallowing  main; 
At  home  new  wrongs  to  meet,  as  Fates  ordain. 
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Chac'd  from  my  country,  I  once  more  repeat 
All  iuiFering  feas  could  give,  or  war  compleat; 
For  Venus,  mindful  of  her  wound,  decreed 
Still  new  calamities  Ihould  pail  fucceed. 
Agmon,  impatient  through  fuccefiive  ills. 
With  fury.  Love's  bright  Goddefs  thus  reviles : 
Thefe  plagues  in  fpite  to  Diomede  are  fent; 
The  crime  is  his,  but  ours  the  punilhment. 
Let  each,  my  friends,  her  puny  fpleen  defpife^ 
And  dare  that  haughty  harlot  of  the  fides. 

The  reft  of  Agmon's  infolence  complain. 
And  of  irreverence  the  wretch  arraign. 
About  to  anfvver,  his  blafpheming  throat 
Contrails,  and  fhrieks  in  fome  difdainful  note. 
To  his  new  Ikin  a  fleece  of  feathers  clings. 
Hides  his  late  arms,  and  lengthens  into  wings. 
The  lower  features  of  his  face  extend. 
Warp  into  horn,  and  in  a  beak  defcend. 
Some  more  experience  Agmon's  deftiny; 
And,  wheeling  in  the  air,  like  fwans  they  fly. 
Thefe  thin  rem^ains  to  Daunus'  realms  I  bring. 
And  here  I  reign,  a  poor  precarious  king. 

THE 

TRANSFORMATION    OF    APPULUS, 

Thus  Diomedes.     Venulus  withdraws ; 
Unfped  the  fervice  of  the  common  caufe. 
Puteoli  he  paffes,  and  furvey'd 
A  cave  long  honoured  for  its  awful  ihade. 
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Here  trembling  reeds  exclude  the  piercing  ray. 
Here  ftreams  in  gentle  falls  through  windings  ftray. 
And  with  a  paiTmg  breath  cool  Zephyrs  play. 
The  goat-herd  God  frequents  the  filent  place. 
As  once  the  wood-nymphs  of  the  fylvan  race. 
Till  Appulus,  with  a  difhoneft  air. 
And  grofs  behaviour,  banifti'd  thence  the  fair. 
The  bold  buffoon,  whene'er  they  tread  the  green. 
Their  motion  mimicks,  but  with  geft  obfcene. 
Loofe  language  oft'  he  utters ;  but  ere  long 
A  bark  in  filmy  net-work  binds  his  tongue. 
Thus  chang'd,  a  bafe  wild  olive  he  remains; 
The  fhrub  the  coarfenefs  of  the  clown  retains. 


TROJAN    SHIPS    TRANSFORMED   TO 
SEA-NYMPHS. 

Meanwhile  the  Latians  all  their  power  prepare, 
'Gainft  fortune  and  the  foe  to  pufh  the  war. 
With  Phrygian  blood  the  floating  fields  they  ftain  ; 
But,  fhort  of  fuccours,  ftill  contend  in  vain. 
Turnus  remarks  the  Trojan  fleet  ill-mann'd. 
Unguarded,  and  at  anchor  near  the  flrand; 
He  thought ;  and  rtraight  a  lighted  brand  he  bore. 
And  fire  invades  what  'fcap'd  the  waves  before. 
The  billows  from  the  kindling  prow  retire ; 
Pitch,  rofin,  fearwood,  on  red  wings  afpire. 
And  Vulcan  on  the  feas  exerts  his  attribute  of  fire 

This  when  the  mother  of  the  Gods  beheld. 
Her  towery  crown  fhe  fliook,  and  flood  reveal'd ; 
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Her  brindled  lions  rein'd,  unveil'd  her  head. 
And,  hovering  o'er  her  favour'd  fleet,  ihe  faid ; 

Ceafe  Turnus,  and  the  heavenly  powers  refped:. 
Nor  dare  to  violate  what  I  protecl. 
Thefe  gallies,  once  fair  trees,  on  Ida  flood. 
And  gave  their  fhade  to  each  defcending  God ; 
Nor  fhall  confume  ;  irrevocable  Fate 
Allots  their  being  no  determin'd  date, 

Straightpeals  of  thunder  Heaven's  high  arches  rend. 
The  hail-flones  leap,  the  ihovvers  in  fpouts  defcend. 
The  winds  with  widen 'd  throats  the  fignal  give  ; 
The  cables  break,  the  fmoaking  veflels  drive. 
Now,  wondrous,  as  they  beat  the  foaming  flood. 
The  timber  foftens  into  flefli  and  blood; 
The  yards  and  oars  new  arms  and  legs  deflgn ; 
A  trunk  the  hull;  the  flender  keel,  a  fpine  ; 
The  prow  a  female  face;  and  by  degrees 
The  gallies  rife  green  daughters  of  the  feas. 
Sometimes  on  coral  beds  they  fit  in  Hate, 
Or  wanton  on  the  waves  they  fear'd  of  late. 
The  barks,  that  beat  the  feas,  are  fl:ill  their  care, 
Themfelves  remembering  what  of  late  they  were  j 
To  fave  a  Trojan  fail,  in  throngs  they  prefs. 
But  fmile  to  fee  Alcinous  in  diflrefs. 

Unable  were  thofe  wonders  to  deter 
The  Latians  from  their  unfuccefsful  v%-ar. 
Both  fldes  for  doubtful  vidtory  contend ; 
And  on  their  courage,  and  their  Gods,  depend. 
Nor  bright  Lavinia,  nor  Latinus'  crown, 
Warm  their  great  foul  to  war,  like  fair  renown. 

VOL.  xxvlii,  i 
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Venus  at  laft  beholds  her  godlike  fon 

Triumphant,  and  the  field  of  battle  won ; 

Brave  Turnus  ilain  ;  ilrong  Ardea  but  a  name. 

And  buried  in  fierce  deluges  of  flame  ; 

Her  towers,  that  boafted  once  a  fovereign  fway. 

The  fate  of  fancy*d  grandeur  now  betray. 

A  famifh'd  heron  from  the  afhes  fprings. 

And  beats  the  ruin  with  difaftrous  wings  ; 

Calamities  of  towns  diftreft  flie  feigns. 

And  oft',  with  woeful  Ihrieks,  of  war  complains, 

THE 

DEIFICATION    OF    ^NEAS. 

Now  had  ^neas,  as  ordain'd  by  Fate, 
Surviv'd  the  period  of  Saturnia's  hate: 
And,  by  a  fure  irrevocable  doom, 
Fix'd  the  immortal  majefty  of  Rome. 
Fit  for  the  llation  of  his  kindred  ftars. 
His  mother  Goddefs  thus  her  fuit  prefers : 

Almighty  arbiter,  whofe  powerful  nod 
Shakes  diftant  earth,  and  bows  our  own  abode ; 
To  thy  great  progeny  indulgent  be. 
And  rank  the  Goddefs-born  a  deity. 
Already  has  he  view'd,  with  mortal  eyes. 
Thy  brother's  kingdoms  of  the  nether  fkies. 

Forthwith  a  conclave  of  the  Godhead  meets. 
Where  Juno  in  the  ihining  fenate  fits. 
Remorfe  for  paft  revenge  the  Goddefs  feels ; 
Then  thundering  Jove  th' almighty  mandate  feals; 
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Allots  the  prince  of  his  celeftial  line 
An  apotheofis,  and  rights  divine. 

The  cryftal  manfions  echo  with  applaufe. 
And,  with  her  graces.  Love's  bright  queen  withdraws ; 
Shoots  in  a  blaze  of  light  along  the  fkies. 
And,  borne  by  turtle,  to  Laurentum  flies; 
Alights  where  through  the  reeds  Numicius  ftrays. 
And  to  the  feas  his  watery  tribute  pays. 
The  God  fhe  fupplicates,  to  wafh  away  •> 

The  parts  more  grofs,  and  fubjeft  to  decay,  v 

And  cleanfe  the  Goddefs-born  from  feminal  allay,  j 
The  horned  flood  with  glad  attention  fliands. 
Then  bids  his  llreams  obey  their  fire's  commands. 

His  better  parts  by  lullral  waves  refin'd. 
More  pure,  and  nearer  to  aetherial  mind. 
With  gums  of  fragrant  fcent  the  Goddefs  fl:rews. 
And  on  his  features  breathes  ambrofial  dews. 
Thus  deify'd,  new  honours  Rome  decrees. 
Shrines,  feftivals  ;  and  fl:iles  him  Indiges. 

THE 

LINE    OF    THE    LATIAN    KINGS. 

Afcanius  now  the  Latian  fceptre  fways ; 
The  Alban  nation  Sylvius  next  obeys. 
Then  young  Latinus :  Next  an  Alba  came. 
The  grace  and  guardian  of  the  Alban  name. 
Then  Epitus  ;  then  gentle  Capys  reign 'd  ; 
Then  Capetis  the  regal  power  fuftain'd. 
Next  he  who  perifli'd  on  the  Tufcan  flood. 
And  honour 'd  with  his  name  the  River  God. 
L  z 
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Now  haughty  Romulus  began  his  reign. 

Who  fell  by  thunder  he  afpir'd  to  feign. 

Meek  Acrota  fucceeded  to  the  crown; 

From  peace  endeavouring,  more  than  arms,  renown 

To  Aventinus  well  refign'd  his  throne. 

The  Mount  on  which  he  rul'd  preferves  his  name. 

And  Procas  wore  the  regal  diadem. 

THE 

STORY    OF   VERTUMNUS    AND   POMONA. 

A  Hama-dryad  flourllh'd  in  thefe  days. 
Her  name  Pomona,  from  her  woodland  race. 
In  garden  culture  none  could  fo  excel. 
Or  form  the  pliant  fouls  of  plants  fo  well ; 
Or  to  the  fruit  more  generous  flavours  lend. 
Or  teach  the  trees  with  nobler  loads  to  bend. 

The  Nymph  frequented  not  the  flattering  flream. 
Nor  meads,  the  fubjedl  of  a  virgin's  dream; 
But  to  fuch  joys  her  nurfery  did  prefer. 
Alone  to  tend  her  vegetable  care. 
A  pruning-hook  fne  carry'd  in  her  hand. 
And  taught  the  ftragglers  to  obey  command; 
Left  the  licentious  and  unthrifty  bough. 
The  too-indulgent  parent  fhould  undo. 
She  fhows,  how  ftocks  invite  to  their  embrace 
A  graft,  and  naturalize  a  foreign  race 
To  mend  the  falvage  teint ;  and  in  its  ftead 
Adopt  new  nature,  and  a  nobler  breed. 

Now  hourly  ihe  obferves  her  growing  care. 
And  guards  their  nonage  from  the  bleaker  air : 
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Then  opes  her  Ilreaming  flukes,  to  fupply 
With  flowing  draughts  her  thirfty  family. 
Long  had  fhe  labour'd  to  continue  free 
From  chains  of  love,  and  nuptial  tyranny ; 
And,  in  her  orchard's  fmall  extent  immur'd. 
Her  vovv'd  virginity  llie  ftill  fecur'd. 
Oft'  would  loofe  Pan,  and  all  the  luftful  train 
Of  fatyrs,  tempt  her  innocence  in  vain. 
Silenus,  that  old  dotard,  own'd  a  flame; 
And  he,  that  frights  the  thieves  with  llratagem 
Of  fword,  and  fomething  elfe  too  grofs  to  name. 
Vertumnus  too  purfued  the  maid  no  lefs; 
But,  with  his  rivals,  fliar'd  a  like  fuccefs. 
To  gain  accefs,  a  thoufand  ways  he  tries ; 
Oft',  in  the  hind,  the  lover  would  difguife. 
The  heedlefs  lout  comes  ftiambling  on,  and  feems 
Juft  fweating  from  the  labour  of  his  teams. 
Then,  from  the  harvefl:,  oft'  the  mimic  fvvain 
Seems  bending  with  a  load  of  bearded  grain. 
Sometimes  a  dreflfer  of  the  vine  he  feigns. 
And  lawlefs  tendrils  to  their  bounds  reftrains. 
Sometimes  his  fword  a  foldier  fhews;  his  rod. 
An  angler;  ftill  fo  various  is  the  God. 
Now,  in  a  forehead  cloth,  fome  crone  he  feems, 
A  ftafi^  fupplying  the  defedl  of  limbs ; 
Admittance  thus  he  gains ;  admires  the  ftore 
Of  faireft  fruit;  the  fair  poflTeflTor  more; 
Then  greets  her  with  a  kifs:  Th'  unpradlis'd  dame 
Admir'd  a  grandame  kifs'd  with  fuch  a  flame. 
L  3 
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Now,  feated  by  her,  he  beholds  a  vine 

Around  an  elm  in  amorous  foldings  twine. 

If  that  fair  elm,  he  cry'd,  alone  ihould  ftand. 

No  grapes  would  glow  with  gold,  and  tempt  the  hand; 

Or  if  that  vine  without  her  elm  fhould  grow, 

'T would  creep  a  poor  neglefted  fhrub  below. 

Be  then,  fair  Nymph,  by  thefe  examples  led ; 
Nor  fhun,  for  fancy'd  fears,  the  nuptial  bed. 
Not  fhe  for  whom  the  Lapithites  took  arms. 
Nor  Sparta's  queen,  could  boaftfuch  heavenly  charms. 
And,  if  you  would  on  woman's  faith  rely. 
None  can  your  choice  direct  fo  well  as  I. 
Though  old,  fo  much  Pomona  I  adore. 
Scarce  does  the  bright  Vertumnus  love  her  more. 
'Tis  your  fair  felf  alone  his  breaft  infpires 
With  foftefl  wifhes  and  unfoil'd  delires. 
Then  fly  all  vulgar  followers,  and  prove 
The  God  of  Seafons  only  worth  your  love  : 
On  my  alfurance  well  you  may  repofe ; 
Vertumnus  fcarce  Vertumnus  better  knows. 
True  to  his  choice,  all  loofer  flames  he  flies ; 
Nor  for  new  faces  fafliicnably  dies. 
The  charms  of  youth,  and  every  fmiling  grace. 
Bloom  in  his  features,  and  the  God  confefs. 
Befides,  he  puts  on  every  fhape  at  eafe ; 
But  thofe  the  moft  that  bell  Pomona  pleafe. 
Still  to  oblige  her  is  her  lover's  aim ; 
Their  likings  and  averflons  are  the  fame. 
Not  the  fair  fruit  your  burdened  branches  bear. 
Nor  all  the  youthful  produdl  of  the  year. 
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Could  bribe  his  choice ;  yourfelf  alone  can  prove 
A  fit  reward  for  fo  refin'd  a  love. 
Relent,  fair  nymph ;  and,  with  a  kind  regret. 
Think  'tis  Vertumnus  weeping  at  your  feet. 
A  tale  attend,  through  Cyprus  known,  to  prove 
How  Venus  once  reveng'd  negleded  love. 


THE 

STORY    OF   IPHIS   AND   ANAXARETE, 

Iphis,  of  vulgar  birth,   by  chance  had  view'd 
Fair  Anaxarete  of  Teucer's  blood. 
Not  long  had  he  beheld  the  royal  dame. 
Ere  the  bright  fparkle  kindled  into  flame. 
Oft'did  he  ftruggle  with  a  juft  defpair, 
Unfix'd  to  alk,  unable  to  forbear. 
But  Love,  who  flatters  ftill  his  own  difeafe, 
Hopes  all  things  will  fucceed,  he  knows  will  pleafe. 
Where-e'er  the  fair-one  haunts,  he  hovers  there  ; 
And  feeks  her  confident  with  fighs  and  prayer ; 
Or  letters  he  conveys,  that  feldom  prove 
Succefslefs  mefl^engers  in  fuits  of  love. 

Now  fliivering  at  her  gates  the  wretch  appears. 
And  myrtle  garlands  on  the  columns  rears. 
Wet  with  a  deluge  of  unbidden  tears. 
The  nymph,  more  hard  than  rocks,  more  deaf  than  feas. 
Derides  his  prayers ;  infults  his  agonies  ; 
Arraigns  of  infolence  th'afpiring  fwain; 
And  takes  a  cruel  pleafure  in  his  pain. 
L  4 
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Refolv'd  at  laft  to  finifli  his  defpair. 
He  thus  upbraids  th'  inexorable  fair  : 

O  Anaxarete,  at  laft  forget 
The  licence  of  a  paffion  indifcreet. 
Now  triumph,  fince  a  welcome  facrifice 
Your  flave  prepares,  to  offer  to  your  eyes. 
My  life,  without  reludance,  I  refign ; 
That  prefent  beft  can  pleafe  a  pride  like  thine. 
But,  O  !  forbear  to  blaft  a  flame  fo  bright, 
Doom'd  never  to  expire,  but  with  the  light. 
And  you,  great  powers,  do  juftice  to  my  name  ; 
The  hours,  you  take  from  life,  reilore  to  fame. 

Then  o'er  the  polls,  once  hung  with  wreaths,  he  throws 
The  ready  cord,  and  fits  the  fatal  noofe ; 
For  Death  prepares ;  and,  bounding  from  above. 
At  once  the  wretch  concludes  his  life,  and  love. 

Erelong  the  people  gather,  and  the  dead 
Is  to  his  mourning  mother's  arms  convey'd. 
Firft,  like  fome  ghaftly  llatue,  {he  appears  ; 
Then  bathes  the  breathlefs  corfe  in  feas  of  tears. 
And  gives  it  to  the  pile  ;  now,  as  the  throng 
Proceed  in  fad  folemnity  along. 
To  view  the  palling  pomp,  the  cruel  fair 
Haftes,  and  beholds  her  breathlefs  lover  there. 
Struck  with  the  fight,  inanimate  fhe  feems ; 
Set  are  her  eyes,  and  motionlefs  her  limbs : 
Her  features  without  fire,  her  colour  gone. 
And,  like  her  heart,  Ihe  hardens  into  Hone. 
In  Salamis  the  llatue  ftill  is  feen. 
In  the  fam'd  temple  of  the  Cyprian  queen. 
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Warn'd  by  this  tale,  no  longer  then  difdain, 
O  Nymph  belov'd,  to  eafe  a  lover's  pain. 
So  may  the  frofts  in  fpring  your  blofToms  fpare. 
And  winds  their  rude  autumnal  rage  forbear  1 

The  {lory  oft'  A'ertumnus  urg'd  in  vain. 
But  then  alTum'd  his  heavenly  form  again. 
Such  looks  and  luftre  the  bright  youth  adorn, 
As  when  with  rays  glad  Phcebus  paints  the  morn. 
The  fight  fo  warms  the  fair  admiring  maid. 
Like  fnow  ihe  melts :  fo  foon  can  youth  perfuade. 
Confent,  on  eager  winds,  fucceeds  defire; 
And  both  the  lovers  glow  with  mutual  fire. 

THE    LATIAN   LINE    CONTINUED, 


Now  Procas  yielding  to  the  Fates,  his  fon 
Mild  Numitor  fucceeded  to  the  crown. 
But  falfe  Amulius,  with  a  lawlefs  power. 
At  length  depos'd  his  brother  Numitor. 
Then  Ilia's  valiant  iffue,  with  the  fword. 
Her  parent  re-inthron'd,  the  rightful  lord. 
Next  Romulus  to  people  Rome  contrives  ; 
The  joyous  time  of  Pales'  feaft  arrives; 
He  gives  the  word  to  feize  the  Sabine  wives. 
The  fires  enrag'd  take  arms,  by  Tatius  led. 
Bold  to  revenge  their  violated  bed. 
A  fort  there  was,  not  yet  unknown  to  fame, 
Call'd  the  Tarpeian,  its  commander's  name. 
This  by  the  falfe  Tarpeia  was  betray 'd; 
But  Death  well  recompensed  the  treacherous  maid. 
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The  foe,  on  this  new-bought  fuccefs  relies. 
And  filent  march  the  city  to  furprize. 
Saturnia's  arts  with  Sabine  arms  combine; 
But  Venus  countermines  the  vain  defign; 
Intreats  the  nymphs  that  o'er  the  fprings  preiide. 
Which  near  the  fane  of  hoary  Janus  glide. 
To  fend  their  fuccours ;  every  urn  they  drain. 
To  flop  the  Sabines  progrefs,  but  in  vain. 
The  Naiads  now  more  ftratagems  effay; 
And  kindling  fulphur  to  each  fource  convey. 
The  floods  ferment,  hot  exhalations  rife. 
Till  from  the  fcalding  ford  the  army  flies. 
Soon  Romulus  appears  in  fhining  arms. 
And  to  the  war  the  Roman  legions  warms : 
The  battle  rages,  and  the  field  is  fpread 
With  nothing  but  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Both  fides  confent  to  treat  without  delay. 
And  their  two  chiefs  at  once  the  fceptre  fway. 
But,  Tatius  by  Lavinian  fury  flain. 
Great  Romulus  continued  long  to  reign. 


THE    ASSUMPTION    OF    ROMULUS. 

Now  Warrior  Mars  his  burnifh'd  helm  puts  on. 
And  thus  addreffes  Heaven's  imperial  throne : 

Since  the  inferior  world  is  now  become 
One  vafTal  globe,  and  colony  to  Rome, 
This  grace,  O  Jove,  for  Romulus  I  claim. 
Admit  him  to  the  fkies,  from  whence  he  came. 
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Long  haft  thoa  promis'd  an  sethereal  ftate 
To  Mars's  lineage;  and  thy  word  is  fate. 

The  Sire,  that  rules  the  thunder,  with  a  nod 
Declar'd  the  fiat,  and  difmifs'd  the  God. 

Soon  as  the  power  armipotent  furvey'd 
The  flalhing  ikies,  the  fignal  he  obey'd; 
And,  leaning  on  his  lance,  he  mounts  his  car. 
His  fiery  courfers  lafhing  through  the  air. 
Mount  Palatine  he  gains,  and  finds  his  Ton 
Good  laws  enabling  on  a  peaceful  throne; 
The  fcales  of  heavenly  juftice  holding  high. 
With  fteady  hand,  and  a  difcerning  eye. 
Then  vaults  upon  his  car,  and  to  the  fpheres. 
Swift,  as  a  flying  ftiaft,  Rome's  founder  bears. 
The  parts  more  pure  in  rifing  are  refin'd. 
The  grofs  and  perifliable  lag  behind. 
His  fhrine  in  purple  veftments  ftands  in  view; 
He  looks  a  God,  and  is  Quirinus  now. 

THE   ASSUMPTION   OF   HERSILIA. 

Erelong  the  Goddefs  of  the  nuptial  bed,  p 

With  pity  mov'd,  fends  Iris  in  her  ftead  > 

To  fad  Herfdia— Thus  the  Meteor  Maid :  J 

Chafte  relicl !  in  bright  truth  to  Heaven  ally'd. 
The  Sabines'  glory,  and  the  fex's  pride; 
Honour'd  on  earth,  and  worthy  of  the  love 
Of  fuch  a  fpoufe  as  now  refides  above ; 
Some  refpite  to  thy  killing  griefs  afibrd ; 
And,  if  thou  would'll  once  more  behold  thy  lord. 
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Retire  to  yon'  fleep  Mount,  with  groves  o'er-fpread. 
Which  with  an  awful  gloom  his  temple  fhade. 

With  fear  the  modeft  matron  lifts  her  eyes. 
And  to  the  bright  Ambaffadrefs  replies : 

O  Goddefs,  yet  to  mortal  eyes  unknown  I 
But  fure  thy  various  charms  confefs  thee  one: 
O  quick  to  Romulus  thy  votrefs  bear  1  ^ 

With  looks  of  love  he  '11  fmile  away  my  care  :  > 

In  whate'er  orb  he  fhines,  my  Heaven  is  there.       J 
Then  haftes  with  Iris  to  the  holy  grove. 
And,  up  the  Mount  Quirinal  as  they  move, 
A  lambent  flame  glides  downward  through  the  air. 
And  brightens  with  a  blaze  Herfilia's  hair. 
Together  on  the  bounding  ray  they  rife. 
And  {hoot  a  gleam  of  light  along  the  fkies. 
With  opening  arms  Quirinus  met  his  bride. 
Now  Ora  nan:i'd,  and  prefs'd  her  to  his  fide. 
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OVID'S     METAMORPHOSES. 
BOOK      XV. 


THE 

STORY     OF     CIPPUS. 

/^R  as  when  Cippus  in  the  current  view'd 

The  fhooting  horn  that  on  his  forehead  ftoodj 
His  temples  firfl  he  feels,  and  with  furprize 
Kis  touch  confirms  th'afTurance  of  his  eyes  ; 
Straight  to  the  fkies  his  horned  front  he  rears, 
And  to  the  Gods  direds  thefe  pious  prayers : 

If  this  portent  be  profperous,  O  decree 
To  Rome  th'  event ;  if  othervvife,  to  me. 
An  altar  then  of  turf  he  halles  to  raife. 
Rich  gums  in  fragrant  exhalations  blaze ; 
The  panting  entrails  crackle  as  they  fry. 
And  boding  fumes  pronounce  a  myftery. 
Soon  as  the  augur  faw  the  holy  fire. 
And  vitflims  with  prefaging  figns  expire. 
To  Cippus  then  he  turns  his  eyes  with  fpead. 
And  views  the  horny  honours  of  his  head : 
Then  cry'd.  Hail,  conqueror !  thy  call  obey, 
Thofe  omens  I  behold  prefage  thy  fway. 
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Rome  waits  thy  nod,  unwilling  to  be  free. 
And  owns  thy  fovereign  power  as  Fate's  decree. 

He  faid — and  Cippus,  ftarting  at  th'  event. 
Spoke  in  thefe  words  his  pious  difcontent : 

Far  hence,  ye  Gods,  this  execration  fend. 
And  the  great  race  of  Romulus  defend. 
Better  that  I  in  exile  live  abhorr'd. 
Than  e'er  the  capitol  Ihould  ftile  me  lord. 

This  fpoke,  he  hides  with  leaves  his  omen'd  head; 
Then  prays,  the  fenate  next  convenes,  and  faid : 

If  augurs  can  forefee,  a  wretch  is  come, 
Defign'd  by  defliny  the  bane  of  Rome. 
Two  horns  (moll  ftrange  to  tell)  his  temples  crown; 
If  e'er  he  pafs  the  walls,'  and  gain  the  town. 
Your  laws  are  forfeit  that  ill-fated  hour. 
And  liberty  mull  yield  to  lawlefs  power. 
Your  gates  he  might  have  enter'd ;  but  this  arm 
Seiz'd  the  ufurper,  and  with-held  the  harm. 
Hafte,  find  the  monfler  out,  and  let  him  be 
Condemn'd  to  all  the  fenate  can  decree; 
Or  ty'd  in  chains,  or  into  exUe  thrown ; 
Or  by  the  tyrant's  death  prevent  your  own. 

The  crowd  fuch  murmurs  utter  as  they  fland. 
As  fwelling  furges  breaking  on  the  Ilrand : 
Or  as  when  gathering  gales  fweep  o'er  the  grove. 
And  their  tall  heads  the  bending  cedars  move. 
Each  with  confufion  gaz'd,  and  then  began 
To  feel  his  fellow's  brows,  and  find  the  man. 
Cippus  then  Ihakes  his  garland  off,  and  cries. 
The  wretch  you  want,  I  offer  to  your  eyes. 
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The  anxious  throng  look'd  down,  and,  fad  in  thought. 
All  vviih'd  they  had  not  found  the  fign  they  fought: 
In  hafte  with  laurel-wreaths  his  head  they  bind ; 
Such  honour  to  fuch  virtue  was  affign'd. 
Then  thus  the  fenate :  Hear,  O  Cippus,  hear; 
So  God-like  is  thy  tutelary  care. 
That,  fmce  in  Rome  thyfelf  forbids  thy  ftay,  ^ 

For  thy  abode  thofe  acres  we  convey  > 

The  plough-lhare  can  furround,  the  labour  of  a  day.  3 
In  deathlefs  records  thou  fhalt  ftand  inroll'd. 
And  Rome's  rich  polls  fhall  ihine  with  horns  of  gold. 
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THE 

GOLDEN    VERSES    OF  PYTHAGORAS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK. 

TO     THE     READER. 

X  HOPE  the  reader  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  have 
taken  in  tranflating  thefe  Verfes  fomewhat  at  large, 
without  which  it  would  have  been  almoft  impoffible 
to  have  given  any  kind  of  turn  in  Engliih  poetry  to 
fo  dry  a  fubjeft.  The  fenfe  of  the  Author  is,  I  hope, 
no  where  miftaken  ;  and  if  there  feems  in  fome  places 
to  be  fome  additions  in  the  Englilb  verfes  to  the  Greek 
text,  they  are  only  fuch  as  may  be  juftified  from 
Hierocles's  Commentary,  and  delivered  by  him  as 
the  larger  and  explained  fenfe  of  the  Author's  fhort 
precept.  I  have  in  fome  few  places  ventured  to  diifer 
from  the  learned  Mr.  Dacier's  French  interpretation, 
as  thofe  that  fhall  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  a 
flrifl  comparifon  will  find.  How  far  I  am  in  the 
right,  is  left  to  the  reader  to  determine. 

-piRST  to  the  gods  thy  humble  homage  pay  ; 

The  greateft  this,  and  firft  of  laws  obey : 
Perform  thy  vows,  obferve  thy  plighted  troth. 
And  let  religion  bind  thee  to  thy  oath.  4. 

The  heroes  next  demand  thy  juft  regard. 
Renowned  on  earth,  and  to  the  ftars  preferred. 
To  light  and  endlefs  life,  their  virtue's  fure  reward. 
Due  rights  perform  and  honours  to  the  dead. 
To  every  wife,  to  every  pious  fhade. 
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With  lowly  duty  to  thy  parents  bow,  lo 

And  grace  and  favour  to  thy  kindred  fliew : 

For  what  concerns  the  reft  of  human  kind, 

Choofe  out  the  man  to  virtue  beft  inclin'd ; 

Him  to  thy  arms  receive,  him  to  thy  bofom  bind 

Pofteft  of  fuch  a  friend,  preferve  him  ilill  ;  15 

Nor  thwart  his  counfels  with  thy  ftubborn  will ; 

Pliant  to  all  his  admonitions  prove. 

And  yield  to  all  his  offices  of  love  : 

Him  from  thy  heart,  fo  true,  fo  juftly  dear. 

Let  no  rafli  word  nor  light  oifences  tear.  20 

Bear  all  thou  canft,  ftill  with  his  failings  llrive. 

And  to  the  utmoft  ftill,  and  ftill  forgive ; 

For  ftrong  necefiity  alone  explores 

The  fecret  vigour  of  our  latent  powers, 

Rouzes  and  urges  on  the  lazy  heart,  25 

Force,  to  itfelf  unknown  before,  t' exert. 

By  ufe  thy  fironger  appetites  affwage. 

Thy  gluttony;,  thy  Hoth,  thy  luft,  thy  rage : 

From  each  difhoneft  a6l  of  lliame  forbear; 

Of  others,  and  thyfelf,  alike  beware.  30 

Let  reverence  of  thyfelf  thy  thoughts  control. 

And  guard  the  facred  temple  of  thy  foul. 

Let  juftice  o*er  thy  word  and  deed  prefide. 

And  reafon  ev'n  thy  meaneft  aftions  guide: 

For  know  that  death  is  man's  appointed  doom,       35 

Know  that  the  day  of  great  account  will  come 

When  thy  paft  life  fhall  ftriclly  be  furvey'd. 

Each  word,  each  deed,  be  in  the  balance  laid. 

And  all  the  good  and  all  the  ill  moft  juftly  be  repaid 
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For  wealth,  the  periHiing,  uncertain  good,  40 

Ebbing  and  flowing  like  the  fickle  flood. 

That  knows  no  fure,  no  fix'd  abiding-place. 

But  wandering  loves  from  hand  to  hand  to  pafs ; 

Revolve  the  getter's  joy  and  lofer's  pain. 

And  think  if  it  be  worth  thy  while  to  gain.  45 

Of  all  thofe  forrows  that  attend  mankind. 

With  patience  bear  the  lot  to  thee  afllgn'd  ; 

Nor  think  it  chance,  nor  murmur  at  the  load  ; 

For  know  what  man  calls  Fortune  is  from  God. 

In  what  thou  may 'ft,  from  wifdom  feek  relief,         §0 

And  let  her  healing  hand  afl^wage  thy  grief; 

Yet  flill  whate'er  the  righteous  doom  ordains. 

What  caufe  foever  multiplies  thy  pains. 

Let  not  thofe  pains  as  ills  be  underftood  ; 

For  God  delights  not  to  aiflid  the  good.  55 

The  reafoning  art,  to  various  ends  apply 'd. 
Is  oft  a  fure,  but  oft  an  erring  guide. 
Thy  judgment  therefore  found  and  cool  prefer ve. 
Nor  lightly  from  thy  refolution  fwerve  ; 
The  dazzling  pomp  of  words  does  oft  deceive,       60 
And  Aveet  perfuaflon  wins  the  eafy  to  believe. 
When  fools  and  lyars  labour  to  perfuade. 
Be  dumb,  and  let  the  babblers  vainly  plead. 

This  above  all,  this  precept  chiefly  learn. 
This  nearly  does,  and  firft,  thyfelf  concern ;  65 

Let  not  example,  let  no  foothing  tongue. 
Prevail  upon  thee  with  a  Syren's  fong. 
To  do  thy  foul's  immortal  eflence  wrong, 
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Of  good  and  ill  by  words  or  deeds  expreft, 

Choofe  for  thyfelf,  and  always  choofe  the  beft.        70 

Let  wary  thought  each  enterprize  forerun. 
And  ponder  on  thy  tafk  before  begun. 
Left  folly  fhould  the  wretched  work  deface. 
And  mock  thy  fruitlefs  labours  with  difgrace. 
Fools  huddle  on,  and  always  are  in  hafte,  75 

Aft  without  thought,  and  thoughtlefs  words  they  wafte. 
But  thou,  in  all  thou  doft,  with  early  cares 
Strive  to  prevent  at  firft  a  fate  like  theirs  ; 
That  forrow  on  the  end  may  never  wait. 
Nor  Iharp  repentance  make  thee  wife  too  late.         80 

Beware  thy  meddling  hand  in  ought  to  try. 
That  does  beyond  thy  reach  of  knowledge  lie; 
But  feek  to  knovv^,  and  bend  thy  ferious  thought 
To  fearch  the  profitable  knowledge  out.  84 

So  joys  on  joys  for  ever  {hall  increafe, 
Wifdom  ihall  crown  thy  labours,  and  fhall  blefs 
Thy  life  with  pleafure,  and  thy  end  with  peace 

Nor  let  the  body  want  its  part,  but  fhare 
A  juft  proportion  of  thy  tender  care  : 
For  health  and  welfare  prudently  provide. 
And  let  its  lawful  wants  be  all  fupply'd.  90 

Let  fober  draughts  refrefh,  and  wholefome  fare 
Decaying  nature's  wafted  force  repair; 
And  fprightly  exercife  the  duller  fpirits  chear. 
In  all  things  ftill  which  to  this  care  belong, 
Obferve  this  rule,  to  guard  thy  foul  from  wrong.    95 
By  virtuous  ufe  thy  life  and  manners  frame. 
Manly  and  fimply  pure,  and  free  from  blame. 
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Provoke  not  envy's  deadly  rage,  but  fly 
The  glancing  curfe  of  her  malicious  eye. 

Seek  not  in  needlefs  luxury  to  wafte  loo 

Thy  wealth  and  fubftance  with  a  fpendthrift's  hafle. 
Yet  flying  thefe,  be  watchful,  left  thy  mind,  -% 

Prone  to  extremes,  an  equal  danger  find,  t 

And  be  to  fordid  avarice  inclin'd.  3 

Diftant  alike  from  each,  to  neither  lean,  105 

But  ever  keep  the  happy  Golden  Mean. 

Be  careful  ftill  to  guard  thy  foul  from  wrong. 
And  let  thy  thought  prevent  thy  hand  and  tongue. 

Let  not  the  ftealing  God  of  Sleep  furprize. 
Nor  creep  in  flumbers  on  thy  weary  eyes,  1 10 

Ere  every  adlion  of  the  former  day 
Striclly  thou  doft  and  righteoufly  furvey. 
With  reverence  at  thy  own  tribunal  ftand. 
And  anfwer  juftly  to  thy  own  demand. 
Where  have  I  been  ?  In  what  have  I  tranfgrefs'd  ?  1 1 5 
What  good  or  ill  has  this  day's  life  exprefs'd? 
Where  have  I  fail'd  in  what  I  ought  to  do  ? 
In  what  to  God,  to  man,  or  to  myfelf  I  owe  ? 
Inquire  fevere  what-e'er  from  firft  to  laft. 
From  morning's  dawn,   till   evening's   gloom,   has 
paft.  120 

If  evil  were  thy  deeds,  repenting  mourn. 
And  let  thy  foul  with  ftrong  remorfe  be  torn. 
If  good,  the  good  with  peace  of  mind  repay,  •* 

And  to  thy  fecret  felf  with  pleafure  fay,  > 

Rejoice,  my  heart,  for  all  went  well  to-day.  ■* 
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Thefe  thoughts,  and  chiefly  thefe  thy  mind  fhould 
move,  1 26 

Employ  thy  ftudy,  and  engage  thy  love. 
Thefe  are  the  rules  which  will  to  Virtue  lead. 
And  teach  thy  feet  her  heavenly  paths  to  tread, 
This  by  his  name  I  fwear,  whofe  facred  lore 
Firll  to  mankind  explain'd  the  myftic  Four, 
Source  of  eternal  nature  and  almighty  power. 

In  all  thou  doil  firil:  let  thy  prayers  afcend. 
And  to  the  gods  thy  labours  firll  commend : 
From  them  implore  fuccefs,  and  hope  a  profperous 

end. 

So  fhali  thy  abler  mind  be  taught  to  foar,  136 

And  wifdom  in  her  fecret  ways  explore; 
To  range  through  heaven  above  and  earth  below. 
Immortal  gods  and  mortal  men  to  know. 
So  fhalt  thou  learn  what  power  does  all  control,    140 
What  bounds  the  parts,  and  what  unites  the  whole  : 
And  rightly  judge,  in  all  this  wondrous  frame. 
How  univerfal  Nature  is  the  fame ; 
So  (halt  thou  ne'er  thy  vain  affeftions  place 
On  hopes  of  what  fhall  never  come  to  pafs.  14^ 

Man,  wretched  man,  thou  ihalt  be  taught  to  know. 
Who  bears  within  himfelf  the  inborn  caufe  of  woe. 
Unhappy  race  1  that  never  yet  could  tell. 
How  near  their  good  and  happinefs  they  dwell.      149 
Depriv'd  of  fenfe,  they  neither  hear  nor  fee ; 
Fetter'd  in  vice,  they  feek  not  to  be  free. 
But  llupid,  to  their  own  fad  fate  agree ; 
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Like  ponderous  rolling-flones,  opprefs'd  v/Ith  ill,  ■) 
The  weight  that  loads  them  makes  them  roll  on  fcill,  S 
Bereft  of  chioce  and  freedom  of  the  will ;  > 

For  native  ftrife  in  every  bofom  reigns,  156 

And  fecretiy  an  impious  war  maintains : 
Provoke  not  this,  but  let  the  combat  ceafe. 
And  every  yielding  paffion  fue  for  peace. 

Would'ft  thou,  great  Jove,  thou  father  of  mankind, ") 
Reveal  the  Dsmon  for  that  tafk  afiign'd,  C 

The  wretched  race  an  end  of  woes  would  find.  3 

And  yet  be  bold,  O  man,  divine  thou  art. 
And  of  the  gods  celelHal  elTence  part. 
Nor  facred  nature  is  from  thee  conceal'd,  165 

But  to  thy  race  her  myftic  rules  reveal'd. 
Thefe  if  to  know  thou  happily  attain. 
Soon  fhalt  thou  perfeft  be  in  all  that  I  ordain. 
Thy  wounded  foul  to  health  thou  fhalt  reftore. 
And  free  from  every  pain  fhe  felt  before.  1 70 

Abllain,  I  warn,  from  meats  unclean  and  foul. 
So  keep  thy  body  pure,  fo  free  thy  foul ; 
So  rightly  judge  ;  thy  reafon  fo  maintain;  "} 

Reafon  which  heaven  did  for  thy  guide  ordain,  > 
Let  that  beft  reafon  ever  hold  the  rein.  j 

Then  if  this  mortal  body  thou  forfake,  176 

And  thy  glad  flight  to  the  pure  aether  take. 
Among  the  gods  exalted  fhalt  thou  fhine. 
Immortal,  incorruptible,  divine : 
The  tyrant  death  fecurely  fhalt  thou  brave,  180 

And  fcorn  the  dark  dominion  of  the  grave. 
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THE  LATE   GLORIOUS   SUCCESSES,  &c. 

HUMBLY    INSCRIBED    TO 
THE    LORD    TREASURER    GODOLPHIN. 

TX7HILE  kings  and  nations  on  thy  counfels  wait. 

And  Anna  trufts  to  thee  the  Britifh  ftate; 
While  fame,  to  thee,  from  every  foreign  coaft. 
Flies  with  the  news  of  empires  won  and  loft. 
Relates  whate'er  her  bufy  eyes  beheld,  ^ 

And  tells  the  fortune  of  each  bloody  field; 
While,  with  officious  duty,  crowds  attend. 
To  hail  the  labours  of  thy  god-like  friend, 
Vouchfafe  the  Mufe's  humbler  joy  to  hear; 
For  facred  numbers  ihall  be  ftill  thy  care ;  ro 

Though  mean  the  verfe,  though  lowly  be  the  flrain. 
Though  leaft  regarded  be  the  Mufe,  of  all  the  tune- 
ful train. 
Yet  rife,  negleded  nymph,  avow  thy  flame,  ^ 

AiTert  th'  infpiring  god,  and  greatly  aim  > 

To  make  thy  numbers  equal  to  thy  theme.  3 

From  heaven  derive  thy  verfe;  to  heaven  belong    16 
The  counfels  of  the  wife,  and  battles  of  the  ftrong. 
To  heaven  the  royal  Anna  owes,  alone. 
The  virtues  which  adorn  and  guard  her  throne; 
Thence  is  her  juftice  wretches  to  redrefs,  20 

Thence  is  her  mercy  and  her  love  of  peace; 
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Thence  is  her  power,  her  fceptre  uncontrol'd. 

To  bend  the  ftubborn,  and  reprefs  the  bold ; 

Her  peaceful  arts  fierce  fa£lions  to  aflvvage. 

To  heal  their  breaches,  and  to  footh  their  rage;     25 

Thence  is  that  happy  prudence,  which  prefides 

In  each  defign,  and  every  aftion  guides ; 

Thence  is  fhe  taught  her  ihining  court  to  grace. 

And  fix  the  worthieft  in  the  worthiell  place. 

To  trull  at  home  Godolphin's  watchful  care,  30 

And  fend  vidorious  Churchill  forth  to  war. 

Arife,  ye  nations  refcued  by  her  fword. 
Freed  from  the  bondage  of  a  foreign  lord, 
Arife,  and  join  the  heroine  to  blefs. 
Behold  ihe  fends  to  fave  you  from  diilrefs;  35 

Rich  is  the  royal  bounty  Ihe  bellows, 
'Tis  plenty,  peace,  and  fafety  from  your  foes. 
And  thou,  Iberia  !  rous'd  at  length,  difdain 
To  wear  inflav'd  the  Gallic  tyrant's  chain. 
For  fee  !  the  Britilh  genius  comes,  to  chear  40 

Thy  fainting  fons,  and  kindle  them  to  war. 
With  her  own  glorious  fires  their  fouls  fhe  warms. 
And  bids  them  burn  for  liberty  and  arms. 
Unhappy  land !  the  foremoft  once  in  fame. 
Once  lifting  to  the  liars  thy  noble  name,  45 

In  arts  excelling,  and  in  arms  fevere. 
The  weftern  kingdoms'  envy,  and  their  fear: 
Where  is  thy  pride,  thy  confcious  honour,  flown. 
Thy  ancient  valour,  and  thy  firil  renown  ?  49 

How  art  thou  funk  among  the  nations  now  1 
How  haft  thou  taught  thy  haughty  neck  to  bow. 
And  dropt  the  warrior's  wreath  inglorious  from  thy. 
brow ! 
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Not  thus  of  old  her  valiant  fathers  bore 
The  bondage  of  the  unbelieving  Moor, 
But,  oft,  altemate,  made  the  viftors  yield,  55 

And  prov'd  their  might  in  many  a  well-fought  field; 
Bold  in  defence  of  liberty  they  flood. 
And  doubly  dy'd  their  crofs  in  Moorifh  blood : 
Then  in  heroic  arms  their  knights  excell'd. 
The  tyrant  then  and  giant  then  they  quell'd.  60 

Then  every  nobler  thought  their  minds  did  move. 
And  thofe  who  fought  for  freedom,  figh'd  for  love. 
Like  one,  thofe  facred  flames  united  live. 
At  once  they  languifli,  and  at  once  revive; 
Alike  they  fhun  the  coward  and  the  flave,  65 

But  blefs  the  free,  the  virtuous,  and  the  brave. 
Nor  frown,  ye  fair,  nor  think  my  verfe  untrue  :      "^ 
Though  we  difdain  that  man  (hould  man  fubdae,     > 
Yet  all  the  free-born  race  are  flaves  alike  to  you.    j 

Yet,  once  again  that  glory  to  reftore,  70 

•The  Britons  feck  the  Celtiberian  fhore. 
With  echoing  peals,  at  Anna's  high  command. 
Their  naval  thunder  wakes  the  drowfy  land; 
High  at  their  head,  Iberia's  promis'd  lord,  74 

Young  Charles  of  Auftria,  waves  his  {hining  fword; 
His  youthful  veins  with  hopes  of  empire  glow. 
Swell  his  bold  heart,  and  urQ-e  him  on  the  foe  : 
With  joy  he  reads,  in  every  warrior's  face. 
Some  happy  omen  of  a  fure  fuccefs ; 
Then  leaps  exulting  on  the  hoftile  ftrand,  80 

And  thinks  the  defiin'd  fceptre  in  his  hand. 

Nor  fate  denies,  what  firft  his  wiihes  name. 
Proud  Barcelona  owns  his  juller  claim, 
2 
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With  the  firft  laurel  binds  his  youthful  brows. 
And,  pledge  of  future  crowns,  the  mural  wreath  beftows. 
But  foon  the  equal  of  his  youthful  years,  S6 

Philip  of  Bourbon's  haughty  line  appears ; 
Like  hopes  attend  his  birth,  like  glories  grace, 
(If  glory  can  be  in  a  tyrant's  race) 
In  numbers  proud,  he  threats  no  more  from  far,    90 
But  nearer  draws  the  black  impending  war; 
He  views  his  hoft,  then  fcorns  the  rebel  town. 
And  dooms  to  certain  death  the  rival  of  his  crown. 

Now  fame  and  empire,  all  the  nobler  fpoils 
That  urge  the  hero,  and  reward  his  toils,  95 

Plac'd  in  their  view,  alike  their  hopes  engage. 
And  fire  their  breafts  with  more  than  mortal  ra^e. 
Not  lawlefs  love,  not  vengeance,  nor  defpair,  ") 

So  daring,  fierce,  untam'd,  and  furious  are,  > 

As  when  ambition  prompts  the  great  to  war ;  j 

As  youthful  kings,  when,  driving  for  renown,      101 
They  prove  their  might  in  arms,  and  combat  for  a  crov/n. 

Hard  was  the  cruel  ftrife,  and  doubtful  long 
Betwixt  the  chiefs  fufpended  conqueil  hung ; 
Till,  forc'd  at  length,  difdaining  much  to  yield,      IC5 
Charles  to  his  rival  quits  the  fatal  field. 
Numbers  and  fortune  o'er  his  right  prevail. 
And  ev'n  the  Britifh  valour  feems  to  fail; 
And  yet  they  fail'd  not  all.     In  that  extreme, 
Confcious  of  virtue,  liberty,  and  fame,  no 

They  vow  the  youthful  monarch's  fate  to  ihare,       "^ 
Above  diftrefs,  unconquer'd  by  defpair,  > 

.  Still  to  defend  the  town  and  animate  the  war.  j 
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But,  lo !  when  every  better  hope  was  part. 
When  every  day  of  danger  feem'd  their  laft,         115 
Far  on  the  diilant  ocean,  they  furvey. 
Where  a  proud  navy  plows  its  watery  way. 
Nor  long  they  doubted,  but  with  joy  defcry. 
Upon  the  chief's  tall  top-mails  waving  high. 
The  Britifh  crofs  and  Belgic  lion  fly. 
Loud  with  tumultuous  clamour,  loud  they  rear     121 
Their  cries  of  ecftafy,  and  rend  the  air; 
In  peals  on  peals  the  fhouts  triumphant  rife. 
Spread  fwift,  and  rattle  through  the  fpacious  fkies; 
While,  from  below,  old  ocean  groans  profound 
The  walls,  the  rocks,  the  ftiores,  repel  the  fou 
Ring  with  the  deafening  fliock,and  thunder  all  around 
Such  was  the  joy  the  Trojan  youth  exprefs'd 
Who,  by  the  fierce  Rutilian's  fiege  diftrefs'd. 
Were  by  the  Tyrrhene  aid  at  length  releas'd; 
When  young  Afcanius,  then  in  arms  firft  try'd 
Numbers  and  every  other  want  fupply'd. 
And  haughty  Turnus  from  his  walls  defy'd: 
Sav'd  in  the  town  an  empire  yet  to  come. 
And  fix'd  the  fate  of  his  imperial  Rome.  135 

But  oh  !  what  verfe,  what  numbers,  (hall  reveal 
Thofe  pangs  of  rage  and  grief  the  vanquifli'd  feel ! 
Who  fhall  retreating  Philip's  ihame  impart. 
And  tell  the  anguifh  of  his  labouring  heart ! 
What  paint,  what  fpealdng  pencil  fhall  exprefs      140 
The  blended  paiTions  driving  in  his  face  ! 
Hate,  indignation,  courage,  pride,  remorfe. 
With  thoughts  of  glory  paft,  the  lofer's  greateft  curfe. 
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Fatal  ambition  !  fay  what  wondrous  charms 
Delude  mankind  to  toil  for  thee  in  arms  !  i^^ 

When  all  thy  fpoils,  thy  wreaths  in  battle  won. 
The  pride  of  power,  and  glory  of  a  crown. 
When  all  war  gives,  when  all  the  great  can  gain, 
Ev'n  thy  whole  pleafure,  pays  not  half  thy  pain. 

All  hail !  ye  fofter,  happier  arts  of  peace,  150 

Secur'd  from  harms,  and  bleft  with  learned  eafe ; 
In  battles,  blood,  and  perils  hard,  unfkill'd. 
Which  haunt  the  warrior  in  the  fatal  field ; 
But  chief,  thee,  Goddefs  Mufe  !  my  verfe  would  raife. 
And  to  thy  own  foft  numbers  tune  thy  praife ;       155 
Happy  the  youth  infpir'd,  beneath  thy  Ihade, 
Thy  verdant,  ever-living  laurels  laid  ! 
There,  fafe,  nopleafures,  there  no  pains  they  know. 
But  thofe  which  from  thy  facred  raptures  flow. 
Nor  wifh  for  crowns,  but  what  thy  groves  beftow. 
Me,  nymph  divine  1  nor  fcorn  my  humble  prayer. 
Receive  unworthy,  to  thy  kinder  care,  162 

Doom'd  to  a  gentler,  though  more  lowly,  fate. 
Nor  wilhing  once,  nor  knowing  to  be  great ; 
Me,  to  thy  peaceful  haunts,  inglorious  bring. 
Where  fecret  thy  celeftial  fillers  fmg, 
Paft  by  their  facred  hill,  and  fweet  Callalian  fpring 
But  nobler  thoughts  the  viftor  prince  employ. 
And  raife  his  heart  with  high  triumphant  joy  ; 
From  hence  a  better  courfe  of  time  rolls  on,  1 70 

And  whiter  days  fuccelTive  feem  to  run. 
From  hence  his  kinder  fortune  feems  to  date 
The  rifmg  glories  of  his  future  flate, 
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From  hence ! But  oh  !  too  foon  the  hero  mourns 

His  hopes  dcceiv'd,  and  war's  inconftant  turns.     175 

In  vain,  his  echoing  trumpets  loud  alarms 

Provoke  the  cold  Iberian  lords  to  arms ; 

Carelefs  of  fame,  as  of  their  monarch's  fate. 

In  fullen  floth  fupinely  proud  they  fate ; 

Or  to  be  flaves  or  free  alike  prepar'd,  180 

And  trulHng  heaven  was  bound  to  be  their  guard, 

Untouch'd  with  Ihame,  the  noble  ftrife  beheld. 

Nor  once  efTay'd  to  ftruggle  to  the  field  ; 

But  fought  in  the  cold  fhade,  and  rural  feat. 

An  unmolefled  eafe  and  calm  retreat:  185 

Saw  each  contending  prince's  arms  advance. 

Then  with  a  lazy  dull  indifference 

Turn'd  to  their  reft,  and  left  the  world  to  chance. 

So  when,  commanded  by  the  wife  of  Jove, 

Thaumantian  Iris  left  the  realms  above,  190 

And  fwift  defcending  on  her  painted  bow. 

Sought  the  dull  god  of  fleep  in  fhades  below  ; 

Nodding  and  flow,  his  drowfy  head  he  rear'd. 

And  heavily  the  facred  mefTage  heard  ; 

Then  with  a  yawn  at  once  forgot  the  pain,  195 

And  funk  to  his  firfl  floth  and  indolence  again. 

But  oh,  my  Mufe  !  th'  ungrateful  toil  forfake. 

Some  tafk  more  pleafmg  to  thy  numbers  take. 

Nor  choofe  in  melancholy  ftrains  to  tell 

Each  harder  chance  the  jufler  caufe  befel.  200 

Or  rather  turn,  aufpicious  turn  thy  flight. 

Where  Marlborough's  heroic  arms  invite. 

Where  higheil  deeds  the  poet's  breall:  infpire 

With  rage  divine,  and  fan  the  facred  fire. 


155 
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See  1  where  at  once  Ramillia's  noble  field  205 

Ten  thoufand  themes  for  living  verfe  fhall  yield. 
See !  where  at  once  the  dreadful  objedls  rife. 
At  once  they  fpread  before  my  wondering  eyes 
And  fhock  my  labouring  foul  with  vaft  furprize 
At  once  the  wide-extended  battles  move,  2 1  o 

At  once  they  join,  at  once  their  fate  they  prove. 
The  roar  afcends  promifcuous ;  groans  and  cries. 
The  drums,  the  cannons'  burft,  the  fhout,  fupplies 
One  univerfal  anarchy  of  noife. 
One  din  confus'd,  found  mixt  and  loft  in  found,    215 
Echoes  to  all  the  frighted  cities  round. 
Thick  duft  and  fmoke  in  wavy  clouds  arife. 
Stain  the  bright  day,  and  taint  the  purer  Ikies ; 
While  flafhing  flames  like  lightning  dart  between. 
And  fill  the  horror  of  the  fatal  fcene.  221 

Around  the  field,  all  dy'd  in  purple  foam. 
Hate,  fury,  and  infatiate  flaughter  roam ; 
Difcord  with  pleafure  o'er  the  ruin  treads. 
And  laughing  wraps  her  in  her  tatter 'd  weeds ;     225 
While  fierce  Bellona  thunders  in  her  car. 
Shakes  terrible  her  fteely  whip  from  far. 
And  with  new  rage  revives  the  fainting  war 
So  when  two  currents,  rapid  in  their  courfe, 
Rufh  to  a  point,  and  meet  with  equal  force,  230 

The  angry  billows  rear  their  heads  on  high, 
Dafliing  aloft  the  foaming  furges  fly. 
And  rifing  cloud  the  air  with  mifty  fpry ; 
The  raging  flood  is  heard  from  far  to  roar. 
By  liilening  fliepherds  on  the  diftant  ftiore,  235 
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While  much  they  fear,  what  ills  it  Ihould  portend. 
And  wonder  why  the  watery  gods  contend. 

High  in  the  midil:,  Britannia's  warlike  chief. 
Too  greatly  bold,  and  prodigal  of  life. 
Is  feen  to  prefs  where  death  and  dangers  call. 
Where  the  war  bleeds,  and  where  the  thickeft  fall. 
He  flies,  and  drives  confus'd  the  fainting  Gaul. 
Like  heat  diifus'd,  his  great  example  warms. 
And  animates  the  focial  warriors' arms. 
Inflames  each  colder  heart,  confirms  the  bold,      245 
Makes  the  young  heroes,  and  renews  the  old. 
In  forms  divine  around  him  watchful  wait 
The  guardian  genii  of  the  Britiih  ftate  ; 
Juftice  and  Truth  his  fteps  unerring  guide. 
And  faithful  Loyalty  defends  his  fide  ;  250 

Prudence  and  Fortitude  their  Marlborough  guard. 
And  pleafmg  Liberty  his  labours  chear'd  ; 
But  chief,  the  Angel  of  his  Queen  was  there,  ^ 

The  union-crofs  his  filver  ihield  did  bear,  J» 

And  in  his  decent  hand  he  fhook  a  warlike  fpear.     3 
While  Vi(5lory  celeftial  foars  above,  256 

Plum'd  like  the  eagle  of  imperial  Jove, 
Hangs  o'er  the  chief,  v/hom  flie  delights  to  blefs. 
And  ever  arms  his  fword  with  fure  fuccefs. 
Dooms  him  the  proud  oppreilbr  to  deftroy,  260 

Then  waves  her  palm,  and  claps  her  wings  for  joy. 
Such  was  young  Ammon  on  Arbela's  plain. 
Or  fuch  the  painter  *  did  the  hero  feign. 
Where  rufning  on,  and  fierce,  he  feems  to  ride, 
With  graceful  ardor,  and  majeftic  pride. 
With  all  the  gods  of  Greece  and  fortune  on  his 
*  Le  Biun. 
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Nor  long  Bavaria's  haughty  prince  in  vain 
Labours  the  fight  unequal  to  maintain ; 
He  fees  'tis  doom'd  his  fatal  friend  the  Gaul 
Shall  fnare  the  fname,  and  in  one  ruin  fall;  270 

Flies  from  the  foe  too  oft  in  battle  try'd. 
And  heaven  contending  on  the  vidlor*s  fide ; 
Then  mourns  his  rafh  ambition's  crime  too  late. 
And  yields  reludlant  to  the  force  of  fate.  274 

So  when  ^neas,  through  night's  gloomy  Ihade, 
The  dreadful  forms  of  hoftile  gods  furvey'd, 
Hopelefs  he  left  the  burning  town,  and  fled : 
Saw  'twas  in  vain  to  prop  declining  Troy, 
Or  fave  what  heaven  had  deftin'd  to  deftroy. 

What  vaft  reward,  O  Europe,  fhalt  thou  pay    2 So 
To  him  who  fav'd  thee  on  this  glorious  day ! 
Blefs  him,  ye  grateful  nations,  where  he  goes. 
And  heap  the  viftor's  laurel  on  his  brows. 

In  every  land,  in  every  city  freed 
Let  the  proud  column  rear  Its  marble  head. 
To  Marlborough  and  Liberty  decreed ; 
Rich  with  his  wars,  triumphal  arches  raife,  287 

To  teach  your  wondering  fons  the  hero's  praife ! 
To  him  your  fkilful  bards  their  verfe  Ihall  bring. 
For  him  the  tuneful  voice  be  taught  to  fmg. 
The   breathing   pipe  fhall  fwell,  fhall   found  the 
trembling  firing. 

O  happy  thou  !  where  peace  for  ever  fmiles, 
Britannia!  noblefl  of  the  ocean's  iiles. 
Fair  queen  !  who  doll:  amidfl  thy  waters  reign. 
And  flretch  thy  empire  o'er  the  farthefl  main:      295 
N  3 
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What  tranfports  in  thy  parent  bofom  roll'd. 
When  fame  at  firft  the  pleafing  ftory  told ! 
How  didft  thou  lift  thy  towery  front  on  high  ! 
Not  meanly  confcious  of  a  mother's  joy,  299 

Proud  of  thy  fon  as  Crete  was  of  her  Jove, 
How  wertthou  pleas 'd  heaven  did  thy  choice  approve. 
And  fixt  fuccefs  where  thou  haft  fixt  thy  love  ! 
How  with  regret  his  abfence  didft  thou  mourn ! 
How  with  impatience  wait  his  vvifht  return  !  304 

How  were  the  winds  accus'd  for  his  delay ! 
How  didft  thou  chide  the  gods  who  rule  the  fea. 
And  charge  the  Nereid  nymphs  to  waft  him  on  his  way 

At  length  he  comes,  he  ceafes  from  his  toil ! 
liike  kings  of  old  returning  from  the  fpoil ; 
To  Britain  and  his  queen  for  ever  dear,  310 

He  comes,  their  joy  and  grateful  thanks  to  Ihare ; 
Lowly  he  kneels  before  the  royal  feat. 
And  lays  its  proudeft  wreaths  at  Anna's  feet. 
While,  form'd  alike  for  labours  or  for  eafe. 
In  camps  to  thunder,  or  in  courts  to  pleafe,  3 1 5 

Britain's  bright  nymphs  make  Marlborough  their  care. 
In  all  his  dangers,  all  his  triumphs,  fliare. 
Conquering  he  lends  the  well-pleas'd  fair  new  grace. 
And  adds  frefh  luftre  to  each  beauteous  face ; 
Britain  prefer v'd  by  his  viftorious  arms,  ^ 

With  wondrous  pleafure  each  fair  bofom  warms,  ? 
Lightens  in  all  their  eyes,  and  doubles  all  their  charms.  J 
Ev'n  his  own  Sunderland,  in  beauty's  ftore  j 

So  rich,  fhe  feem'd  incapable  of  more,  > 

Now  Ihines  with  graces  never  known  before.  3 
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Fierce  with  tranfporting  joy  fhe  feems  to  burn. 
And  each  foft  feature  takes  a  fprightly  turn ; 
New  flames  are  feen  to  fparkle  in  her  eyes. 
And  on  her  blooming  cheeks  frelh  rofes  rife ; 
The  pleafmg  paflion  heightens  each  bright  hue,    330 
And  feems  to  touch  the  finifli'd  piece  anew. 
Improves  what  nature's  bounteous  hand  had  given. 
And  mends  the  fairell  workmanfhip  of  heaven. 

Nor  joy  like  this  in  courts  is  only  found. 
But  fpreads  to  all  the  grateful  people  round ;         335 
Laborious  hinds  inur'd  to  rural  toil. 
To  tend  the  flocks  and  turn  the  mellow  foil. 
In  homely  guife  their  honeH  hearts  exprefs. 
And  blefs  the  warri6r  who  protects  the  peace. 
Who  keeps  the  foe  aloof,  and  drives  afar  340 

The  dreadful  ravage  of  the  wafting  war. 
No  rude  deftroyer  cuts  the  ripening  crop. 
Prevents  the  harveft,  and  deludes  their  hope; 
No  helplefs  wretches  fly  with  wild  amaze. 
Look  weeping  back,  and  fee  their  dwellings  blaze ; 
The  vigor's  chain  no  mournful  captives  know,     346 
Nor  hear  the  threats  of  the  infulting  foe. 
But  Freedom  laughs,  the  fruitful  fields  abound. 
The  chearful  voice  of  mirth  is  heard  to  found. 
And  Plenty  doles  her  various  bounties  round. 
The  humble  village,  and  the  wealthy  town,  351 

Confenting  join  their  happinefs  to  own : 
What  heaven  and  Anna's  gentleft  reign  aiford. 
All  is  fecur'd  by  Marlborough's  conquering  fword. 

O  facred,  ever  honour 'd  name  !   O  thou!  355 

That  wert  our  greateft  William  once  below  1 
N  4 
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What  place  foe'er  thy  virtues  now  pofTefs 

Near  the  bright  fource  of  everlafting  blifs, 

Where-e'er  exalted  to  etherial  height. 

Radiant  with  flars,  thou  tread 'it  the  fields  of  light. 

Thy  feats  divine,  thy  heaven  a-while  forfake,       361 ' 

And  deign  the  Britons'  triumph  to  partake. 

Nor  art  thou  chang'd,  but  Hill  thou  fhalt  delight. 

To  hear  the  fortune  of  the  glorious  fight. 

How  fail'd  oppreffion,  and  prevail'd  the  right. 

What  once  below,  fuch  Hill  thy  pleafures  are,       366 

Europe  and  Liberty  are  flill  thy  care ; 

Thy  great,  thy  generous,  pure,  immortal  mind        ^ 

Is  ever  to  the  public  good  inclin'd,  v 

Is  ftill  the  tyrant's  foe,  and  patron  of  mankind.        3 

Behold  where  Marlborough,  thy  lall  bell  gift,       3-1 

At  parting  to  thy  native  Belgia  left. 

Succeeds  to  all  thy  kind  paternal  cares. 

Thy  watchful  counfels,  and  laborious  v/ars ; 

Like  thee  afpires  by  virtue  to  renown. 

Fights  to  fecure  an  empire  not  his  own, 

Reaps  only  toil  himfelf,  and  gives  away  a  crowi 

At  length  thy  prayer,  O  pious  prince  !  ir  heard. 

Heaven  has  at  length  in  its  own  caufe  appeared  ; 

xA.t  length  Ramillia's  field  atones  for  all 

The  faithlefs  breaches  of  the  perjur'd  Gaul 

At  length  a  better  age  to  man  decreed. 

With  truth,  with  peace,  and  julHce,  fhal 

Fall'n  are  the  proud,  and  the  griev'd  worJ 

One  triumph  yet,  my  Mufc,  remains  behind. 
Another  vengeance  yet  the  Gaul  fhall  find ; 
On  Lombard  plains,  beyond  his  Alpine  hills, 
Louis  the  force  of  hoilile  Britain  feels:  390 


J 


'■  ? 

Lall  fucceed;    i» 
^orld  is  freed.  J 
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Swift  to  her  friends  diftrefs'd  her  fuccours  fly. 

And  diftant  wars  her  v/ealthy  fons  fupply: 

From  flow  unaclive  courts,  they  grieve  to  hear 

Eugene,  a  name  to  every  Briton  dear. 

By  tedious  languifliing  delays  is  held  395 

Repining,  and  impatient,  from  the  field : 

While  fadlious  ftatefmen  riot  in  excefs. 

And  lazy  priefls  whole  provinces  poiTefs, 

Of  unregarded  wants  the  brave  complain. 

And  the  fliarv'd  foldier  fues  for  bread  in  vain;      400 

At  once  with  generous  indignation  vvarm, 

Britain  the  treafure  fends,  and  bids  the  hero  arm. 

Straight  eager  to  the  field  he  fpeeds  away. 

There  vows  the  vidlor  Gaul  fliall  dear  repay 

The  fpoils  of  Calcinato's  fatal  day  : 

Chear'd  by  the  prefence  of  the  chief  they  love,    406 

Once  more  their  fate  the  warriors  long  to  prove ; 

Reviv'd  each  foldier  lifts  his  drooping  head. 

Forgets  his  wounds,  and  calls  him  on  to  lead; 

Again  their  crefts  the  German  eagles  rear,  410 

Stretch  their  broad  wings,  and  fen  the  Latian  air; 

Greedy  for  battle  and  the  prey  they  call. 

And  point  great  Eugene's  thunder  on  the  Gaul. 

The  chief  commands,  and  foon  in  dread  array 

Onwards  the  moving  legions  urge  their  way;        415 

With  hardy  marches  and  fuccefsful  hafte. 

O'er  every  barrier  fortunate  they  pafs'd. 

Which  nature  or  the  fkilful  foe  had  plac'd. 

The  foe  in  vain  with  Galhc  arts  attends. 

To  mark  which  way  the  wary  leader  bends,         420 
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Vainly  in  war's  myfterious  rules  is  wife. 
Lurks  where  tall  woods  and  thickeft  coverts  rife. 
And  meanly  hopes  a  conqueft  from  furprize. 
Now  with  fwift  horfe  the  plain  around  them  beats. 
And  oft  advances,  and  as  oft  retreats;  425 

Now  fix'd  to  wait  the  coming  force,  he  feems, 
Secur'd  by  ftsepy  banks  and  rapid  ftreams; 
While  river-gods  in  vain  exhauft  their  ftore ; 
From  plenteous  urns  the  gulhing  torrents  pour. 
Rife  o'er  their  utmoll  margins  to  the  plain,  430 

And  ftrive  to  Hay  the  warrior's  hafle  in  vain ; 
Alike  they  pafs  the  plain  and  clofer  wood, 
Explore  the  ford,  and  tempt  the  fwelling  flood, 
Unfhaken  flill  purfue  the  ftedfafl  courfe,  434 

And  where  they  want  their  way,  they  find  it  or  they  force . 

But  anxious  thoughts  Savoy's  great  Prince  infeft. 
And  roll  ill-boding  in  his  careful  breaft ; 
Oft  he  revolves  the  ruins  of  the  great. 
And  fad]y  thinks  on  loft  Bavaria's  fate,  439 

The  haplefs  mark  of  fortune's  cruel  fport. 
An  exile,  meanly  forc'd  to  beg  fupport 
From  the  flow  bounties  of  a  foreign  court. 
Forc'd  from  kis  lov'd  Turin,  his  laft  retreat. 
His  glory  once  and  empire's  ancient  feat. 
He  fees  from  far  where  wide  deftrudions  fpread,  445 
And  fiery  fhowers  the  goodly  town  invade. 
Then  turns  to  mourn  in  vain  his  ruin'd  ftate. 
And  curfe  the  unrelenting  tyrant's  hate. 

But  great  Eugene  prevents  his  every  fear. 
He  had  refolv'd  it,  and  he  would  be  there;  450 
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Not  danger,  toil,  the  tedious  weary  way. 

Nor  all  the  Gallic  powers  his  promis'd  aid  delay. 

Like  truth  itfelf  unknowing  how  to  fail, 

He  fcorn'd  to  doubt,  and  knew  he  mull  prevail. 

Thus  ever  certain  does  the  fun  appear,  455 

Bound  by  the  law  of  Jove's  eternal  year; 

Thus  conftant  to  his  courfe  fets  out  at  mom 

Round  the  wide  world  in  twice  twelve  hours  is  born 

And  to  a  moment  keeps  his  fix'd  return. 

Straight  to  the  town  the  heroes  turn  their  care. 
Their  friendly  fuccour  for  the  brave  prepare, 
And  on  the  foe  united  bend  the  war. 
O'er  the  fteep  trench  and  ramparts  guarded  height. 
At  once  they  rulh,  and  drive  the  rapid  flight ; 
With  idle  arms  the  Gallic  legions  feem  465 

To  ftem  the  rage  of  the  refiftlefs  ftream ; 
At  once  it  bears  them  down,  at  once  they  yield. 
Headlong  are  pulli'd  and  fvvept  along  the  field ; 
Refinance  ceafes,  and  'tis  war  no  more. 
At  once  the  vanquifh'd  own  the  vidlor's  power  ;    470 
Throughout  the  field,  where-e'er  they  turn  their  fight, 
'Tis  all  or  conqueft  or  inglorious  flight; 
Swift  to  their  refcued  friends  their  joys  they  bear 
With  life  and  liberty  at  once  they  chear. 
And  fave  them  in  the  moment  of  defpair. 

So  timely  to  the  aid  of  finking  Rome,  476 

With  active  hafte  did  great  Camillus  come: 
So  to  the  Capitol  he  forc'd  his  way. 
So  from  the  proud  Barbarians  fnatch'd  his  prey 
And  fav'd  his  country  in  one 
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From  impious  arms  at  length,  O  Louis,  ceaie  !  481 
And  leave  at  length  the  labouring  world  in  peace. 
Left  heaven  difclofe  fome  yet  more  fatal  fcene. 
Fatal  beyond  Ramillia  or  Turin; 
Left  from  thy  hand  thou  fee  thy  fceptre  torn,        485 
And  humbled  in  the  duft  thy  loiTes  mourn : 
Left  urg'd  at  length  thy  own  repining  flave, 
Though  fond  of  burdens,  and  in  bondage  brave^ 
Purfue  thy  hoary  head  with  curfes  to  the  grai 


rave,     > 
ive.       J 


AN    EPISTLE    TO    FLAVIA. 

ON     THE    SIGHT    OF     TWO    PINDARIC    ODES    O.N 
THE     SPLEEN     AND    VANITY. 

WRITTEN    BY    A    LADY*    HER    FRIEND. 

■pLAviA,  to  you  with  fafety  I  commend 

This  verfe,  the  fecret  failing  of  your  friend. 
To  your  good-nature  I  fecurely  truft. 
Who  know,  that  to  conceal,  is  to  be  juft. 
The  Mufe,  like  wretched  maids  by  love  undone. 
From  friends,  acquaintance,  and  the  light  would  runj 
Confcious  of  folly,  fears  attending  Ihamc, 
Fears  the  cenforious  world,  and  lofi  of  fame. 
Some  confident  by  chance  fhe  finds  (though  f^w 
Pity  the  fools,  v/hom  love  or  verfe  undo), 
Whofe  fond  compafiion  fooths  her  in  the  fin. 
And  fets  her  on  to  venture  once  again. 

*   Anne  Countefs  of  Winchelfei. 
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Sure,  in  the  better  ages  of  old  time. 
Nor  poetry  nor  love  was  thought  a  crime ; 
From  heaven  they  both  the  gods  beft  gifts  were  fent. 
Divinely  perfeft  both,  and  innocent. 
Then  were  bad  poets  and  loofe  loves  not  known; 
None  felt  a  warmth  which  they  might  blufti  to  own. 
Beneath  cool  ihades  our  happy  fathers  lay. 
And  fpent  in  pure  untainted  joys  the  day  : 
Artlefs  their  loves,  artlefs  their  numbers  were. 
While  Nature  nmply  did  in  both  appear. 
None  could  the  cenfor  or  the  critic  fear. 
Pleas 'd  to  be  pleas 'd,  they  took  what  heaven  beftow'd;, 
Nor  were  too  curious  of  the  given  good. 
At  length,  like  Indians  fond  of  fancy'd  toys. 
We  loll  being  happy,  to  be  thought  more  wife. 
In  one  curs'd  age,  to  punilh  verfe  and  fm, 
Critics  and  hangmen,  both  at  once,  came  in. 
Wit  and  the  laws  had  both  the  fame  ill  fate. 
And  partial  tyrants  fwayM  in  either  Hate. 
Ill-natur'd  cenfure  would  be  fure  to  damn 
An  alien-wit  of  independent  fame. 
While  Bayes  grown  old,  and  harden'd  in  offence. 
Was  fufFer'd  to  write  on  in  fpite  of  fenfe ; 
Back'd  by  his  friends,  th'  invader  brought  along      J 
A  crew  of  foreign  words  into  our  tongue,  > 

To  ruin  and  enllave  the  free-born  Englilh  fong;      3 
Still  the  prevailing  fa£lion  propt  his  throne. 
And  to  four  volumes  let  his  Plays  run  on ; 
Then  a  lewd  tide  of  verfe,  with  vicious  rage. 
Broke  in  upon  the  morah  of  the  age. 
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The  Stage  (whofe  art  was  once  the  mind  to  move 

To  noble  daring,  and  to  virtuous  love) 

Precept,  with  pleafure  mix'd,  no  more  profeft. 

But  dealt  in  double-meaning  bawdy  jell: 

The  Ihocldng  founds  offend  the  blufhing  fair. 

And  drive  them  from  the  guilty  Theatre. 

Ye  wretched  bards !  from  whom  thefe  ills  have  fprung. 

Whom  the  avenging  powers  have  fpar'd  too  long. 

Well  may  you  fear  the  blow  will  furely  come. 

Your  Sodom  has  no  Ten  to  avert  its  doom; 

Unlefs  the  fair  Ardelia  will  ulone 

To  heaven  for  all  the  guilty  tribe  atone ; 

Nor  can  Ten  Saints  do  more  than  fuch  a  One. 

Since  fhe  alone  of  the  poetic  crowd 

To  the  falfe  gods  of  wit  has  never  bow'd. 

The  empire,  which  fhe  faves,  fhall  own  her  fway. 

And  all  ParnafTus  her  blefs'd  laws  obey. 

Say,  from  what  facred  fountain,  nymph  divine  I 
The  treafures  flow,  which  in  thy  verfe  do  fhine  ? 
With  what  flrange  infpiration  art  thou  bleft. 
What  more  than  Delphic  ardour  warms  thy  breafl  ? 
Our  fordid  earth  ne'er  bred  fo  bright  a  flame. 
But  from  the  fkies,  thy  kindred  fkies,  it  came. 
To  numbers  great  like  thine,  th'  angelic  quire 
In  joyous  concert  tune  the  golden  lyre ; 
Viewing,  with  pitying  eyes,  our  cares  with  thee. 
They  wifely  own,  that  "  All  is  Vanity;" 
Ev'n  all  the  joys  which  mortal  minds  can  know. 
And  find  Ardelia's  verfe  the  leaft  vain  thing  below. 

If  Pindar's  name  to  thofe  blefs'd  manfions  reach. 
And  mortal  Mufes  may  immortal  teach. 
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In  verfe  like  his,  the  heavenly  nation  raife 
Their  tuneful  voices  to  their  Maker's  praife. 
Nor  ihall  celellial  harmony  difdain. 
For  once,  to  imitate  an  earthly  flrain, 
Whofe  fame  fecure,  no  rival  e'er  can  fear. 
But  thofe  above,  and  fair  Ardelia  here. 
She  who  undaunted  could  his  raptures  view. 
And  with  bold  wings  his  facred  heights  purfue ; 
Safe  through  the  Dithyrambic  ftream  Ihe  fteer'd. 
Nor  the  rough  deep  in  all  its  dangers  fear'd; 
Not  fo  the  reft,  who  v/ith  fuccefslefs  pain 
Th'  unnavigable  torrent  try'd  in  vain. 

So  Clelia  leap'd  into  the  rapid  flood. 
While  the  Etrufcans  ftruck  wdth  wonder  ftood : 
Amidft  the  waves  her  rafh  purfuers  dy'd. 
The  matchlefs  dame  could  only  ftem  the  tide. 
And  gain  the  glory  of  the  farther  fide. 

See  with  what  pomp  the  antic  mafque  comes  in ! 
The  various  forms  of  the  fantaftic  fpleen. 
Vain  empty  laughter,  howling  grief  and  tears, 
Falfe  joy,  bred  by  falfe  hope,  and  falfer  fears; 
Each  vice,  each  paflion  which  pale  nature  wears. 
In  this  odd  monftrous  medley  mix'd  appears. 
Like  Bayes's  dance,  confus'dly  round  they  run, 
Statefman,  Coquet,  gay  Fop,  and  penfive  Nun, 
Speflres  and  Heroes,  Huftjands  and  their  Wives, 
With  Monkiili  Drones  that  dream  away  their  lives. 
Long  have  I  labour 'd  with  the  dire  difeafe. 
Nor  found,  but  from  Ardelia's  numbers,  eafe : 
The  dancing  verfe  runs  through  my  fluggifh  veins. 
Where  dull  and  cold  the  frozen  blood  remains. 
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Pale  cares  and  anxious  thoughts  give  way  In  hafle. 

And  to  returning  joy  refign  my  breail; 

Then  free  from  every  pain  I  did  endure, 

I  blefs  the  charming  author  of  my  cure. 

So  when  to  Saul  the  great  mufician  play'd. 

The  fullen  fiend  unwillingly  obey'd. 

And  left  the  monarch's  breaft,  to  feek  fome  fafer  fliade 

SONG. 

TTTHiLE  Sappho  with  harmonious  airs 

Her  dear  Philenis  charms. 
With  equal  joy  the  nymph  appears 
DifTolving  in  his  arms. 

Thus  to  themfelves  alone  they  are 

What  all  mankind  can  give; 
Alternately  the  happy  pair 

All  grant,  and  all  receive. 

Like  the  Tvvin-ftars,  fo  fam'd  for  friends. 

Who  fet  by  turns,  and  rife  ; 
When  one  to  Thetis'  lap  defcends. 

His  brother  mounts  the  Ikies. 

With  happier  fate,  and  kinder  care, 
Thefe  nymphs  by  turns  do  reign, 

V/hile  ftill  the  falling  does  prepare 
The  rifing  to  fuilain. 

The  joys  of  either  fex  in  love. 

In  each  of  them  we  read ; 
Sacceliive  each  to  each  does  prove. 

Fierce  youth  and  yielding  maid. 
3 
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EPIGRAM 

T  O 

THE  TWO  NEW  MEMBERS  FOR  BRAMBER,  1708. 

np  HOUGH  in  the  Commons  Houfe  you  did  prevail. 
Good  Sir  Cleeve  Moore,  and  gentle  Mafler  Hale: 
Yet  on  good  luck  be  cautious  of  relying, 
Burgefs  for  Bramber  is  no  place  to  die  in. 
Your  predeceflbrs  have  been  oddly  fated ; 
Afgill  and  Shippen  have  been  both  tranjlated. 

VERSES  MADE  TO  A  SIMILE  OF  POPE'S. 

TiTHiLE  at  our  houfe  the  fervants  brawl. 

And  raife  an  uproar  in  the  hall; 
When  John  the  butler,  and  our  Mary, 
About  the  plate  and  linen  vary : 
Till  the  fmart  dialogue  grows  rich. 
In  fneaking  dog  !  and  ugly  bitch ! 
Down  comes  my  lady  like  the  devil. 
And  makes  them  filent  all  and  civil. 
Thus  cannon  clears  the  cloudy  air. 
And  fcatters  tempefts  brewing  there  : 
Thus  bullies  fometimes  keep  the  peace. 
And  one  fcold  makes  another  ceafe. 

VOL.   XXVIII.  O 
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ON  NICOLINI  AND  VALENTINI's  FIRST  COMING 
TO  THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  HAY-MARKET. 
A  MPHiON  ftrikes  the  vocal  lyre. 

And  ready  at  his  call. 
Harmonious  brick  and  Hone  confpire 

To  raife  the  Theban  wall. 
In  emulation  of  his  praife 

Two  Latian  Signors  come, 
A  finking  theatre  to  raife 

And  prop  Van's  tottering  dome. 
But  how  this  laft  fhould  come  to  pafs 

Muft  ftill  remain  unknown. 
Since  thefe  poor  gentlemen,  alas ! 

Bring  neither  brick  nor  ftone. 

EPILOGUE    TO    THE    INCONSTANTj 

O    R, 

THE    WAY    TO    WIN    HIM: 

A     COMEDY.       BY     MR.    FARQUHAR. 

AS     IT     WAS     ACTED     AT     THE     THEATRE-ROYAL 

IN    DRURY-LANE,    1703. 

SPOKEN    BY    MR.  WILKS. 
"pROM  Fletcher's  great  Original*,  to-day 

We  took  the  hint  of  this  our  Modern  Play : 
Our  author,  from  his  lines,  has  ilrove  to  paint 
A  witty,  wild,  inconftant,  free  gallant : 
With  a  gay  foul,  with  fenfe  and  will  to  rove,  ^ 

With  language,  and  with  foftnefs  fram'd  to  move,  S- 
With  little  truth,  but  with  a  world  of  love,  j 

*  See,  The  V/ild-Goofe  Chace. 
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Such  forms  on  maids  in  morning  {lumbers  wait. 
When  fancy  firil  inftrufts  their  hearts  to  beat. 
When  firft  they  wifh,  and  figh  for  what  they  know 

not  yet. 

Frown  not,  ye  fair,  to  think  your  lovers  may 
Reach  your  cold  hearts  by  fome  unguarded  way; 
Let  Villeroy's  misfortune  make  you  wife. 
There  '3  danger  iHll  in  darknefs  and  furprize ; 
Though  from  his  rampart  he  defy'd  the  foe. 
Prince  Eugene  found  an  aqueduft  below. 
With  eafy  freedom,  and  a  gay  addrefs, 
A  preffing  lover  feldom  wants  fuccefs : 
Whilft  the  refpectful,  like  the  Greek,  fits  down. 
And  waftes  a  ten  years  fiege  before  one  town. 
For  her  own  fake  let  no  forfaken  maid. 
Our  wanderer  for  want  of  love,  upbraid; 
Since  'tis  a  fecret,  none  fhould  e'er  confefs. 
That  they  have  loft  the  happy  power  to  pleafe. 
If  you  fufpeft  the  rogue  incliii'd  to  break. 
Break  firft,  and  fwear  you  've  turn'd  him  oiF  a  week; 
As  princes  when  they  refty  ftatefmen  doubt. 
Before  they  can  furrender,  turn  them  out. 
What-e'er  you  think,  grave  ufes  may  be  made. 
As  much,  ev'n  for  Inconftancy  be  faid. 
Let  the  good  man  for  Marriage  Rites  defign'd,       '\ 
With  ftudious  care,  and  diligence  of  mind,  ^ 

Turn  over  every  Page  of  Womankind ;  j 

Mark  every  Senfe,  and  how  the  Readings  vary. 
And  when  he  knows  the  worft  on't  — let  him  marry. 
o  2 
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PROLOGUE    TO    THE    GAMESTER: 

A  COMEDY.     BY  MRS.  CENTLIVRE. 

as  it  was  acted  at  the   new  theatre  in 
lincoln's-inn   fields,  1704. 

SPOKEN   BY   MR.  BETTERTON. 

T  F  humble  wives,  that  drag  the  marriage-chain 
With  curfed  dogged  hufbands,  may  complain ; 
If  turn*d  at  large  to  flarve,  as  we  by  you. 
They  may,  at  lead,  for  alimony  fue. 
Know,  we  refolve  to  make  the  cafe  our  own. 
Between  the  plaintiiF  ftage,  and  the  defendant  town. 
When  firil  you  took  us  from  our  father's  houfe. 
And  lovingly  our  intereft  did  efpoufe. 
You  kept  us  fine,  carefs'd,  and  lodg'd  us  here. 
And  honey-moon  held  out  above  three  year ; 
At  length,  for  pleafures  known  do  feldom  laft. 
Frequent  enjoyment  pall'd  your  fprightly  tafte; 
And  though  at  firil  you  did  not  quite  negledl. 
We  found  your  love  was  dwindled  to  refped. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  your  way  it  fell. 
You  ilopp'd,  and  call'd  to  fee  if  we  were  well. 
Now,  quite  eltrang'd,  this  wretched  place  you  fhun. 
Like  bad  wine,  bus'nefs,  duels,  and  a  dun. 
Have  we  for  this  increas'd  Apollo's  race? 
Been  often  pregnant  with  your  wit's  embrace  ? 
And  borne  you  many  chopping  babes  of  grace  ? 
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Some  ugly  toads  we  had,  and  that's  the  curfe. 

They  were  fo  like  you,  that  you  far'd  the  worfe ; 

For  this  to-night,  we  are  not  much  in  pain. 

Look  on  *t,  and  if  you  like  it,  entertain : 

If  all  the  midwife  fays  of  it  be  true. 

There  are  fome  features  too  like  fome  of  you : 

For  us,  if  you  think  fitting  to  forfake  it. 

We  mean  to  run  away,  and  let  the  pariih  take  it. 


EPILOGUE 
SPOKEN     BY     MRS.    BARRY, 

AT    THE     THEATRE-ROYAL     IN     DRURY-LANE,     APRIL   7, 

1709,     AT     HER     PLAYING     IN     "    LOVE     FOR     LOVe" 

WITH    MRS.   BRACEGIRDLE,    FOR    THE    BENEFIT 

OF    MR.   BETTERTON. 

A  S  fome  brave  knight,  who  once  with  fpear  and 
-^^  ihield 

Had  fought  renown  in  many  a  well-fought  field; 
But  now  no  more  with  facred  fame  infpir'd. 
Was  to  a  peaceful  hermitage  retir'd : 
There,  if  by  chance  difaflrous  tales  he  hears. 
Of  matrons  wrongs,  and  captive  virgins  tears. 
He  feels  foft  pity  urge  his  generous  breaft. 
And  vows  once  more  to  fuccour  the  diflrefs'd. 
Buckled  in  mail,  he  fallies  on  the  plain. 
And  turns  him  to  the  feats  of  arms  again. 
03 
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So  we,  to  former  leagues  of  friendfhip  true. 
Have  bid  once  more  our  peaceful  homes  adieu,       ] 
To  aid  Old  Thomas,  and  to  pleafure  you. 
Like  errant  damfels,  boldly  we  engage, 
Arm'd,  as  you  fee,  for  the  defencelefs  ftage. 
Time  was  when  this  good  man  no  help  did  lack. 
And  fcorn'd  that  any  fhe  fhould  hold  his  back ; 
But  now,  fo  age  and  frailty  have  ordain'd. 
By  two  *  at  once  he 's  forc'd  to  be  fullain'd. 
You  fee  what  failing  nature  brings  man  to; 
And  yet  let  none  infult,  for  ought  we  know. 
She  may  not  wear  fo  well  with  fome  of  you. 
Though  old,  yet  find  his  ftrength  is  not  clean  paft. 
But  true  as  Heel  he  's  metal  to  the  laft. 
If  better  he  perform'd  in  days  of  yore. 
Yet  now  he  gives  you  all  that's  in  his  power;  | 

What  can  the  youngeft  of  you  all  do  more  ? 

What  he  has  been,  though  prefent  praife  be  dumb,' 
Shall  haply  be  a  them.e  in  times  to  come. 
As  now  we  talk  of  Rofcius,  and  of  Rome. 
Had  you  withheld  your  favours  on  this  night. 
Old  Shakefpeare's  ghoft  had  ris'n  to  do  him  right. 
Witli  indignation  had  you  feen  him  frown 
Upon  a  worthlefs,  witlefs,  taftelefs  town ; 
Griev'd  and  repining,  you  had  heard  him  fay,        * 
Why  are  the  Mufe's  labours  call  away?  J 

Why  did  I  write  what  only  he  could  play  ? 


*  Mrs.  Barry  and    Mrs.  Bracegirdle   clafp   him   round   the 
waifl. 
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But  fince,  like  friends  to  wit,  thus  throng'd  you  meet. 

Go  on,  and  make  the  generous  work  compleat : 

Be  true  to  merit,  and  ftill  own  his  caufe. 

Find  fomething  for  him  more  than  bare  applaufe. 

In  juft  remembrance  of  your  pleafure  paft, 

Be  kind,  and  give  him  a  difcharge  at  laft; 

In  peace  and  eafe  life's  remnant  let  him  wear. 

And  hang  his  confecrated  Buikin  *  there. 


EPILOGUE    TO    THE    CRUEL    GIFT: 

A   TRAGEDY.     BY    MRS.  CENTLIVRE. 

AS   IT  WAS  ACTED   AT   THE    THEATRE-ROYAL   IN 
DRURY-LANE,    IJIJ' 

SPOKEN    BY    MRS.   OLDFIELD. 
TTTTELL — 'twas  a  narrow  'fcape  my  Lover  made. 
That  Cup  and  MefTage — I  was  fore  afraid^ 
Was  that  a  prefent  for  a  new-made  Widow, 
All  in  her  difmal  dumps,  like  doleful  Dido  ? 
When  one  peep'd  in — and  hop'd  for  fomething  good. 
There  was— Oh!  Gad!  a  nafty  Heart  and  Blood f, 

*  Pointing  to  the  top  of  the  ftage. 

•j-  This  tragedy  was  founded  upon  the  ftory  of  Segifmonda  and 
Guifcardo,  one  of  Boccace's  novels ;  wherein  the  Heart  of  the 
Lover  is  fent  by  the  Father  to  his  Daughter,  as  a  prefent. 
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If  the  old  man  had  fhewn  himfelf  a  father. 
His  Bowl  fhould  have  inclos'd  a  Cordial  rather. 
Something  to  chear  me  up  amidft  my  trance, 
VEau  de  Bard's — or  comfortable  Nants*  1 
He  thought  he  paid  it  oiF  with  being  fmart. 
And,  to  be  witty,  cry'd,  he'd  fend  the  heart. 
I  could  have  told  his  gravity,  moreover  ^ 

Were  I  our  fex's  fecrets  to  difcover,  \ 

'Tis  what  we  never  look'd  for  in  a  Lover.  J 

Let  but  the  bridegroom  prudently  provide 
All  other  Matters  fitting  for  a  Bride, 
So  he  make  good  the  Jewels  and  the  Jointure, 
To  mifs  the  Heart,  does  feldom  difappoint  her. 
Faith,  for  the  fafhion  Hearts  of  late  are  made  in. 
They  are  the  vileft  Baubles  we  can  trade  in. 
Where  are  the  tough  brave  Britons  to  be  found. 
With  Hearts  of  Oak,  fo  much  of  old  renown'd  ? 
How  many  worthy  gentlemen  of  late 
Swore  to  be  true  to  Mother-church  and  State; 
When  their  falfe  Hearts  were  fecretly  maintaining 
Yon  trim  king  Pepin,  at  Avignon  reigning  ? 
Shame  on  the  canting  crew  of  Soul-Infurers, 
The  Tyburn  Tribe  of  fpeech-making  Non-jurors; 
Who,  in  new-fangled  Terms,  old  Truths  explaining, 
Teach  honeft  Englilhmen,  damn'd  Double-meaning. 

Oh  !  would  you  loft  integrity  reftore. 
And  boaft  that  Faith  your  plain  fore-fathers  bore; 

*  i,  e.  Citron- Water  and  good  Brandy. 
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What  furer  pattern  can  you  hope  to  find. 
Than  that  dear  pledge  *  your  Monarch  left  behind  ! 
See  how  his  Looks  his  honeft  Heart  explain. 
And  fpeak  the  bleffings  of  his  future  Reign ! 
In  his  each  feature,  truth  and  candour  trace. 
And  read  Plain-dealing  written  in  his  Face. 


PROLOGUE  TO   THE  NON-JUROR; 

A     COMEDY.     BY     MR.     GIBBER. 

AS     IT     WAS    ACTED     AT     THE     THEATRE-ROYAL 
IN     DRURY-LANE,    I718. 

SPOKEN    BY    MR.    WILKS. 

rpo-N  I G  HT,  ye  Whigs  and  Tories,  both  be  fafe. 

Nor  hope  at  one  another's  colt  to  laugh. 
We  mean  to  foufe  old  Satan  and  the  Pope  ; 
They  've  no  relations  here,  nor  friends,  we  hope. 
A  tool  of  theirs  fupplies  the  comic  ilage 
With  juft  materials  for  fatiric  rage  : 
Nor  think  our  colours  may  too  ftrongly  paint 
The  iHfF  Non-juring  Separation  Saint. 
Good-breeding  ne'er  commands  us  to  be  civil 
To  thofe  who  give  the  nation  to  the  devil ; 
Who  at  our  fureil,  beft  foundation  llrike. 
And  hate  our  monarch  and  our  church  alike ; 
Our  church — which,  aw'd  with  reverential  fear. 
Scarcely  the  Mufe  prefumes  to  mention  here. 

*  The  Prince  of  Wales,  then  prcfent. 
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Long  may  fhe  thefe  her  worfl  of  foes  defy. 
And  lift  her  mitred  head  triumphant  to  the  iky : 

While  theirs but  fatire  filently  difdains 

To  name,  what  lives  not,  but  in  madmen's  brains. 
Like  bawds,  each  lurking  paftor  feeks  the  dark. 
And  fears  the  juftice's  enquiring  clerk. 
In  clofe  back-rooms  his  routed  flocks  he  rallies. 
And  reigns  the  patriarch  of  blind  lanes  and  allies : 
There  fafe,  he  lets  his  thundering  cenfures  fly, 
Unchrifiens,  damns  us,  gives  our  laws  the  lye. 
And  excommunicates  three  ftories  high. 
Why,  fmce  a  land  of  liberty  they  hate. 
Still  will  they  linger  in  this  free-born  fl:ate  ? 
Here,  every  hour,  frefli,  hateful  objefls  rife. 
Peace  and  profperity  afflid:  their  eyes  ; 
With  anguifli,  prince  and  people  they  furvey. 
Their  juft  obedience  and  his  righteous  fway. 
Ship  off^,  ye  flaves,  and  feek  fome  paflive  land. 
Where  tyrants  after  your  own  hearts  command. 
To  your  Tranfalpine  mailer's  rule  refort. 
And  fill  an  empty  abdicated  court : 
Turn  your  poflTeiTions  here  to  ready  rhino. 
And  buy  ye  lands  and  lordfliips  at  Urbino. 
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HORACE,  BOOK  11.  ODE  IV.  IMITATED. 

THE     LORD     GRIFFIN     TO    THE    EARL 
OF     SCARSDALE. 

I. 

Y)  O  not,  moft  fragrant  earl,  difclalm 
Thy  bright,  thy  reputable  flame. 

To  Bracegirdle  the  brown  : 
But  publicly  efpoufe  the  dame. 

And  fay,  G d the  town. 

II. 
Full  many  heroes,  fierce  and  keen. 
With  drabs  have  deeply  fmitten  been. 

Although  right  good  commanders  ; 
Some  who  with  you  have  Hounflow  feen. 

And  fome  who  've  been  in  Flanders. 
III. 
Did  not  bafe  Greber's  Peg  *  inflame 
The  fober  earl  of  Nottingham, 

Of  fober  Are  defcended  ? 
That,  carelefs  of  his  foul  and  fame. 
To  play-houfes  he  nightly  came. 

And  left  church  undefended. 
IV. 
The  monarch  who  of  France  is  hight. 
Who  rules  the  roafl:  with  matchlefs  might. 

Since  William  went  to  heaven ; 
Loves  Maintenon,  his  lady  bright. 

Who  was  but  Scarron*s  leaving. 

*  Signora  Francefco  Marguareta  de  TEpine,  an  Italian  fongftrefs. 
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V. 

Though  thy  dear's  father  kept  an  inn 
At  grifly  head  of  Saracen, 

For  carriers  at  Northampton ; 
Yet  fhe  might  come  of  gentler  kin. 

Than  e'er  that  father  dreamt  on. 
VI. 
Of  proffers  large  her  choice  had  ihe. 
Of  jewels,  plate,  and  land  in  fee. 

Which  fhe  uith  fcorn  rejefted  : 
And  can  a  nymph  fo  virtuous  be 

Of  bafe-born  blood  fufpeded  ? 
VII. 
Her  dimple  cheek,  and  roguifh  eye. 
Her  flender  waift,  and  taper  thigh, 

I  always  thought  provoking ; 
But,  faith,  though  I  talk  waggifhly, 

I  mean  no  more  than  joking. 
VIII. 
Then  be  not  jealous,  friend :  for  why  ? 
My  lady  marchionefs  is  nigh. 

To  fee  I  ne'er  fhould  hurt  ye  ; 
Befides,  you  know  full  well  that  I 

Am  turn'd  of  five-and-forty. 
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THE 

RECONCILEMENT  BETWEEN  JACOB  TONSON 
AND  MR.  CONGREVE. 

AN    IMITATION    OF    HORACE,    BOOK    III.    ODE    IX, 

TONSON. 
TXTHiLE  at  my  houfe  in  Fleet-flreet  once  you  lay. 

How  merrily,  dear  Sir,  time  pafs'd  away  ? 
While  "  I  partook  your  wine,  your  wit,  and  mirth, 
"  I  was  the  happieft  creature  on  God's  yearth*.'* 
CONGREVE. 
While  in  your  early  days  of  reputation. 
You  for  blue  garters  had  not  fuch  a  paffion ; 
While  yet  you  did  not  ufe  (as  now  your  trade  is) 
To  drink  with  noble  lords,  and  toail  tlieir  ladies  ; 
Thou,  Jacob  Tonfon,  wert  to  my  conceiving. 
The  chearfullefl,  beft,  honell  fellow  living. 
TONSON. 
I  'm  in  with  captain  Vanburgh  at  the  prefent, 
A  moa /weet-natur^ ^  gGn\lema.n,  and  pleafant; 
He  writes  your  comedies,  draws  fchemes,  and  models. 
And  builds  dukes  houfes  upon  very  odd  hills : 
For  him,  fo  much  I  dote  on  him,  that  I, 
If  I  was  fure  to  go  to  heaven,  would  die. 
CONGREVE. 
Temple  f  and  Delaval  are  now  my  party. 
Men  that  are  tarn  Mercurio  both  quam  Marie ; 

*  The  dialea  of  the  elder  Tonfon. 

-f  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  lord  Cobham. 
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And  though  for  them  I  fhall  fcarce  go  to  heaven. 
Yet  I  can  drink  with  them  fix  nights  in  feven. 
T  O  N  S  O  N. 

What  if  from  Van's  dear  arms  I  ihould  retire. 
And  once  more  warm  my  Bunnians*  at  your  fire; 
If  I  to  Bow-ftreet  ftiould  invite  you  home. 
And  fet  a  bed  up  in  my  dining-room. 
Tell  me,  dear  Mr.  Corgreve,  would  you  come 
CONGREVE. 

Though  the  gay  failor,  and  the  gentle  knight. 
Were  ten  times  more  my  joy  and  heart's  delight. 
Though  civil  perfons  they,  you  ruder  were. 
And  had  more  humours  than  a  dancing-bear ; 
Yet  for  your  fake  I  'd  bid  "them  both  adieu. 
And  live  and  die,  dear  Bob,  with  only  you. 

HORACE,  BOOK  III.  ODE  XXI. 
TO  HIS  CASK. 

I. 
.TTAiL,  gentle  Cafk,  whofe  venerable  head 

With  hoary  down  and  ancient  dull:  o'er-fpread. 
Proclaims,  that  fmce  the  vine  firfl:  brought  thee  forth 

Old  age  has  added  to  thy  worth. 
Whether  the  fprightly  juice  thou  doil  contain. 
Thy  votaries  will  to  v/it  and  love. 
Or  fenfelefs  noife  and  levvdnefs  move. 
Or  fleep,  the  cure  of  thefe  and  every  other  pain. 

*  Jacob's  term  for  his  corns. 
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II. 
Since  to  fome  day  propitious  and  great, 
Juftly  at  firft  thou  waft  defign'd  by  fate; 

This  day,  the  happieft  of  thy  many  years. 

With  thee  I  will  forget  my  cares  : 
To  my  Corvinus' health  thou  flialt  go  round, 

(Since  thou  art  ripen'd  for  to-day. 

And  longer  age  would  bring  decay) 
Tin  every  anxious  thought  in  the  rich  ftream  be  drown'd. 

III. 
To  thee  my  friend  his  roughnefs  fhall  fubmit. 
And  Socrates  himfelf  a  while  forget. 
Thus  when  old  Cato  would  fometimes  unbend 

The  rugged  ftiffnefs  of  his  mind. 
Stern  and  fevere,  the  Stoic  quafF'd  his  bowl. 

His  frozen  virtue  felt  the  charm. 

And  foon  grew  pleas 'd,  and  foon  grew  warm. 
And  blefs'd  the  fprightly  power  that   chear'd  his 
gloomy  foul. 

IV. 
With  kind  conftraint  ill -nature  thou  doft  bend. 
And  mould  the  fnarling  cynic  to  a  friend. 
The  fage  referv'd,  and  fam'd  for  gravity 
Finds  all  he  knows  fumm'd  up  in  thee^ 
And  by  thy  power  unlock'd,  grows  eafy. 

free. 
The  f.vain,  who  did  fome  credulous  nymph  perfuade 

To  grant  him  all,  infpir'd  by  thee. 

Devotes  her  to  his  vanity. 
And  to  his  fellow-fops  toafts  the  abandoned  maid, 
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V. 
The  wretch  who,  prefs'd  beneath  a  load  of  cares. 
And  labouring  with  continual  woes,  defpairs. 
If  thy  kind  warmth  does  his  chill'd  fenfe  invade. 
From  earth  he  rears  his  drooping  head, 
Reviv'd  by  thee,  he  ceafes  now  to  mourn ; 

His  flying  cares  give  way  to  hafte. 

And  to  the  god  refign  his  breaft. 
Where  hopes  of  better  days,  and  better  things  return 

VI. 

The  labouring  hind,  who  with  hard  toil  and  pains, 
Amidft  his  wants,  a  wretched  life  maintains  ; 
If  thy  rich  juice  his  homely  fupper  crown. 
Hot  with  thy  fires,  and  bolder  grown. 
Of  kings,  and  of  their  arbitrary  power. 

And  how  by  impious  arms  they  reign. 

Fiercely  he  talks  with  rude  difdain. 
And  vows  to  be  a  Have,  to  be  a  wretch,  no  more. 

VII. 
Fair  Queen  of  Love,  and  thou  great  God  of  Wine 
Hear  every  grace,  and  all  ye  powers  divine. 
All  that  to  mirth  and  friendlliip  do  incline. 
Crown  this  aufpicious  Cafk,  and  happy  night. 
With  all  things  that  can  give  delight; 
Be  every  care  and  anxious  thought  away ; 

Ye  tapers  Hill  be  bright  and  clear. 

Rival  the  moon,  and  each  pale  ftar. 
Your  beams  fliall  yield  to  none,  but  his  who  brings 
the  day. 
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TO  VENUS. 

I^NCE  more  the  Queen  of  Love  invades  my  breaft 

Late,  with  long  eafe  and  peaceful  pleafures  bleft ; 
Spare,  fpare  the  wretch,  that  IHII  has  been  thy  flave. 
And  let  my  former  fervice  have 
The  merit  to  prote6t  me  to  the  grave. 
Much  am  I  chang'd  from  what  I  once  have  been. 

When  under  Cynera,  the  good  and  fair. 

With  joy  I  did  thy  fetters  wear, 
Blefs'd  in  the  gentle  fway  of  an  indulgent  queen. 
Stiff  and  unequal  to  the  labour  nov/. 
With  pain  my  neck  beneath  thy  yoke  I  bow. 
Why  doll  thou  urge  me  ftill  to  bear  ?  Oh  !  why 
Doft  thou  not  much  rather  fly 
To  youthful  breafts,  to  mirth  and  gaiety  ? 
Go,  bid  thy  fvvans  their  gloffy  wings  expand. 

And  fwiftly  through  the  yielding  air 

To  Damon  thee  their  goddefs  bear. 
Worthy  to  be  thy  flave,  and  fit  for  thy  command. 
Noble,  and  graceful,  witty,  gay,  and  young, 
Joy  in  his  heart,  love  on  his  charming  tongue. 
Skill'd  in  a  thoufand  foft  prevailing  arts. 
With  wondrous  force  the  youth  imparts 
Thy  power  to  unexperienc'd  virgins  hearts. 
Far  fliall  he  fl:rctch  the  bounds  of  thy  command ; 

And  if  thou  flialt  his  wifnes  blefs. 

Beyond  his  rivals  with  fuccefs. 
In  gold  and  marble  fliall  thy  flatues  Hand. 
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Beneath  the  facred  fhade  of  Odel's  wood. 

Or  on  the  banks  of  Oafe's  gentle  flood. 

With  odorous  beams  a  temple  he  fhall  raife. 

For  ever  facred  to  thy  praife. 

Till  the  fair  flream,  and  wood,  and  love itfelf  decays. 

There  while  rich  incenfe  on  thy  altar  burns. 

Thy  votaries,  the  nymphs  and  fvvains. 

In  melting  foft  harmonious  ftrains, 
Mix'd  with  their  fofter  flutes,  fliall  tell  their  flames 

by  turns. 
As  love  and  beauty  with  the  light  are  born, 
So  with  the  day  thy  honours  fliall  return ; 
Some  lovely  youth,  pair'd  with  a  bluftiing  maid, 
A  troop  of  either  fex  fliall  lead. 
And  twice  the  Salian  meafures  round  thy  altar  tread. 
Thus  with  an  equal  empire  o'er  the  light. 

The  Queen  of  Love,  and  God  of  Wit, 

Together  rife,  together  fit : 
But,  goddefs,  do  thou  flay,  andblefs  alone  the  night 
There  may'ft  thou  reign,  while  I  forget  to  love  ; 
No  more  falfe  beauty  fliall  my  paflion  move ; 
Nor  fliall  my  fond  believing  heart  be  led. 
By  mutual  vows  and  oaths  betray 'd. 
To  hope  for  truth  from  the  protefling  maid. 
With  love  the  fprightly  joys  of  wine  are  fled; 

The  rofes  too  fliall  wither  now. 

That  us'd  to  fliade  and  crown  my  brow. 
And  round  my  chearful  temples  fragrant  odours  flied, 
But  tefl  me,  Cynthia,  fay,  bewitching  fair. 
What  mean  thefe  flghs  ?  why  fteals  this  falling  tear  ? 
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And  when  my  ftruggling  thoughts  forpaflage  ftrove. 

Why  did  my  tongue  refufe  to  move ; 

Tell  me,  can  this  be  any  thing  but  love  ? 

Still  with  the  night  my  dreams  my  griefs  renew. 

Still  (he  is  prefent  to  my  eyes. 

And  iHll  in  vain  I,  as  fhe  flies. 
O'er  woods,  and  plains,   and  fcas,  the  fcornful  maid 
purfue. 

HORACE,  BOOK  1.    EPISTLE  IV.    IMITATED. 

T  O 
RICHARD     THORNHILL,     ESQ^* 

rpHORNHiLL,  whom  doubly  to  my  heart  commend;, 

The  critic's  art,  and  candour  of  a  friend. 
Say  what  thou  doll  in  thy  retirement  find. 
Worthy  the  labours  of  thy  active  mind ; 
Whether  the  tragic  Mufe  infpires  thy  thought. 
To  emulate  what  moving  Otway  wrote ; 
Or  whether  to  the  covert  of  fome  grove 
Thou  and  thy  thoughts  do  from  the  world  remove, 
Where  to  thyfelf  thou  all  thofe  rules  doft  fhow. 
That  good  men  ought  to  praclife,  or  wife  know. 
For  fure  thy  mafs  of  men  is  no  dull  clay. 
But  well-inform'd  with  the  celeftial  ray. 
The  bounteous  gods,  to  thee  compleatly  kind. 
In  a  fair  frame  inclos'd  thy  fairer  mind; 

*  Who  fought  the  duel  with  Sir  Cholmondley  Deerlng. 
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And  though  they  did  profufely  wealth  beftovv. 

They  gave  thee  the  true  ufe  of  wealth  to  know. 

Could  ev'n  the  nurfe  wifh  for  her  darling  boy 

A  happinefs  which  thou  doft  not  enjoy : 

What  can  her  fond  ambition  afk  beyond 

A  foul  by  wifdom's  nobleft  precepts  crown'd  ? 

To  this  fair  fpeech,  and  happy  utterance  join'd,      ^ 

T'  unlock  the  fecret  treafures  of  the  mind,  >• 

And  make  the  bleffing  common  to  mankind.  J 

On  thefe  let  health  and  reputation  wait. 

The  favour  of  the  virtuous  and  the  great : 

A  table  chearfully  and  cleanly  fpread. 

Stranger  alike  to  riot  and  to  need : 

Such  an  eftate  as  no  extremes  may  know, 

A  free  and  juft  difdain  for  all  things  elfe  below. 

Amidll  uncertain  hopes,  and  anxious  cares. 

Tumultuous  llrife,  and  miferable  fears. 

Prepare  for  all  events  thy  conflant  brealt. 

And  let  each  day  be  to  thee  as  thy  laft. 

That  morning's  dawn  will  with  new  pleafure  rife, 

Whofe  light  fliall  unexpected  blefs  thy  eyes. 

Me,  when  to  town  in  winter  you  repair. 

Battening  in  eafc  you'll  find,  lleek,  frelh,  and  fair; 

Me,  who  have  learn'd  from  Epicurus'  lore. 

To  fnatch  the  bleflings  of  the  flying  hour. 

Whom  every  Friday  at  the  Vine  *  you  '11  find 

His  true  difciple,  and  your  faithful  friend. 

*  A  Tavern  in  Long-Acre. 
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THE     UNION. 

TTTHiLE  rich  ill  brightell  red  the  bluftiing  Rofe 

Her  frefhell  opening  beauties  did  difclofe ; 
Her,  the  rough  Thiftle  from  a  neighbouring  field. 
With  fond  defires  and  lover's  eyes  beheld: 
Straight  xh^ferce plant  lays  by  his  pointed  darts. 
And  wooes  the  gentle  fio^ver  with  fofter  arts. 
Kindly//?'^  heard,  and  did  his  flame  approve. 
And  own'd  the  warrior  worthy  of  her  love. 
Flora,  whofe  happy  laws  the  feafons  guide 
Who  does  in  fields  and  painted  meads  prefide 
And  crowns  the  gardens  with  their  flowery  pride 
With  pleafure  faw  the  njcijhing  pair  combine. 
To  favour  what  their  Goddefs  did  defign. 
And  bid  them  in  eternal  Union  join. 
Henceforth,  Ihe  faid,  in  each  returning  year. 
One  fiem  the  Thiftle  and  the  Rofe  Ihall  bear : 
The  Thiftle 'slafting  grace,  thou,  O  my  Rofe  1  flialtbe. 
The  warlike  Thiftle 's  arms,  a  fure  defence  to  thee, 

ON     CONTENTMENT. 

DONE     FROM     THE     LATIN     OF     J.     GERHARD*. 

Tyj-ANY  that  once,  by  Fortune's  bounty  rear'd, 
Amidft  the  wealthy  and  the  great  appear'd  ; 
Have  wifely  from  thofe  envy'd  heights  declin'd,     -1 
Have  funk  to  that  juft  level  of  mankind,  / 

Where  nor  too  little  nor  too  much  gives  the  true  I 
peace  of  ?nind,  J 

*  In  his  Medltationes  Sacrae. 
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O  N 
THE     LAST     JUDGMENT, 

AND 

THE   HAPPINESS   OF    THE    SAINTS  IN  HEAVEN. 

DONE  FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  J.  GERHARD. 

T  N  that  blefs'd  day,  from  every  part,  the  juft, 

Rais'd  from  the  hquid  deep  or  mouldering  duH:, 
The  various  produdls  of  Time's  fruitful  womb. 
All  of  paft  ages,  prefent  and  to  come. 
In  full  aiTembly  Ihall  at  once  refort. 
And  meet  within  high  heaven's  capacious  court: 
There  famous  names  rever'd  in  days  of  old. 
Our  great  forefathers  there  we  ihall  behold. 
From  whom  old  flocks  and  anceftry  began. 
And  worthily  in  long  fucceffion  ran  ; 
The  reverend  fires  with  pleafure  fhall  we  greet. 
Attentive  hear,  while  faithful  they  repeat 
Full  many  a  virtuous  deed,  and  many  a  noble  feat 
There  all  thofe  tender  ties,  which  here  below. 
Or  kindred,  or  more  facred  friendfhip  know. 
Firm,  conftant,  and  unchangeable  ihall  grow. 
Reiin'd  from  paiTion,  and  the  dregs  of  fenfe,  j 

A  better,  truer,  dearer  love  from  thence,  > 

Its  everlafting  Being  ihall  commence :  3 

There,  like  their  days,  their  joys  ihall  ne'er  be  done 
No  night  fhall  rife,  to  ihade  heaven's  glorious  iun 
But  one  eternal  holy-day  go  on. 
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COLIN  »s     COMPLAINT. 
A        SONG, 

TO    THE    TUNE    OF     **    GRIM    KING    OF     THE    GHOSTS.. 

■pvESPAiRiNG  befide  a  clear  ftream, 

A  ihepherd  forfaken  was  laid ; 
And  while  a  falfe  nymph  was  his  theme, 

A  willow  fupported  his  head. 
The  wind  that  blew  over  the  plain. 

To  his  fighs  with  a  figh  did  reply  ; 
And  the  brook,  in  return  to  his  pain. 

Ran  mournfully  murmuring  by. 

Alas,  filly  fwain  that  I  was ! 

Thus  fadly  complaining,  he  cry'd. 
When  firft  I  beheld  that  fair  face, 

'Twere  better  by  far  I  had  dy'd. 
She  talk'd,  and  I  blefs'd  the  dear  tongue; 

When  fhe  fmil'd,  'twas  a  pleafure  too  gres 
I  liften'd,  and  cry'd,  when  ihe  fung. 

Was  nightingale  ever  fo  fvveet  ? 

How  foolifh  was  I  to  believe 

She  could  doat  on  fo  lowly  a  clown. 

Or  that  her  fond  heart  would  not  grieve. 
To  forfake  the  fine  folk  of  the  town  r 
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To  think  that  a  beauty  fo  gay. 

So  kind  and  fo  conftant  would  prove ; 

Or  go  clad  like  our  maidens  in  gray. 
Or  live  in  a  cottage  on  love  ? 

What  though  I  have  Ikill  to  complain. 

Though  the  Mufes  my  temples  have  crown'd 
What  though,  when  they  hear  my  foft  drain. 

The  virgins  fit  weeping  around. 
Ah,  Colin,  thy  hopes  are  in  vain. 

Thy  pipe  and  thy  laurel  refign  ; 
Thy  falfe-one  inclines  to  a  fvvain, 

Whofe  mufic  is  fweeter  than  thine. 

And  you,  my  companions  fo  dear. 

Who  forrow  to  fee  me  betrayed. 
Whatever  I  fuiFer,  forbear. 

Forbear  to  accufe  the  falfe  maid. 
Though  through  the  wide  world  I  fhould  range, 

*Tis  in  vain  from  my  fortune  to  fly; 
'Twas  hers  to  be  falfe  and  to  change, 

'Tis  mine  to  be  conftant  and  die. 

If  while  my  hard  fate  I  fuftain. 

In  her  breafl  any  pity  is  found. 
Let  her  come  with  the  nymyhs  of  the  plain. 

And  fee  me  laid  low  in  the  ground. 
The  lail  humble  boon  that  I  crave. 

Is  to  fhade  me  with  cyprefs  and  yew  ; 
And  when  fne  looks  down  on  my  grave. 

Let  her  own  that  her  fhepherd  was  true. 
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Then  to  her  new  love  let  her  go. 

And  deck  her  in  golden  array, 
Ee  fineft  at  every  fine  fhow, 

And  frolic  it  all  the  long  day ; 
While  Colin,  forgotten  and  gone. 

No  more  fhall  be  talk'd  of,  or  feen, 
Unlefs  when  beneath  the  pale  moon. 

His  gholl  fhall  glide  over  the  green. 

REPLY,    BY    ANOTHER   HAND. 
I. 

\7'  E  winds  to  whom  Colin  complains. 

In  ditdes  fo  fad  and  fo  fweet. 
Believe  me,  the  fhepherd  but  feigns 

He 's  wretched,  to  (hew  he  has  wit. 
No  charmer  like  Colin  can  move. 

And  this  is  fome  pretty  new  art; 
Ah  !   Colin 's  a  jugler  in  love. 

And  likes  to  play  tricks  with  my  heart. 

n. 

When  he  will,  he  can  figh  and  look  pale. 

Seem  doleful  and  alter  his  face. 

Can  tremble,  and  alter  his  tale. 

Ah !   Colin  has  every  pace : 
The  willow  my  rover  prefers 

To  the  breaft,  where  he  once  beg'd  to  lie. 
And  the  ftream,  that  he  fvvells  with  his  tears. 

Are  rivals  belov'd  more  than  I. 
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III. 

His  head  my  fond  bofom  would  bear. 

And  my  heart  would  foon  beat  him  to  refl; 
Let  the  fwain  that  is  flighted  defpair. 

But  Colin  is  only  in  jeft  : 
No  death  the  deceiver  defigns. 

Let  the  maid  that  is  ruin'd  defpair; 
For  Colin  but  dies  in  his  lines. 

And  gives  himfelf  that  modifh  air. 

IV. 

Can  fhepherds,  bred  far  from  the  court. 

So  wittily  talk  of  their  flame  ? 
But  Colin  makes  paflion  his  fport. 

Beware  of  fo  fatal  a  game  : 
My  voice  of  no  mufic  can  boaft. 

Nor  my  perfon  of  ought  that  is  fine. 
But  Colin  may  find,  to  his  coft, 

A  face  that  is  fairer  than  mine. 

V. 

Ah  !  then  I  will  break  my  lov'd  crook. 

To  thee  I  '11  bequeath  all  my  fheep. 
And  die  in  the  much-favour'd  brook. 

Where  Colin  does  now  fit  and  weep : 
Then  mourn  the  fad  fate  that  you  gave. 

In  fonnets  fo  fmooth  and  divine ; 
Perhaps,  I  may  rife  from  my  grave. 

To  hear  fuch  foft  mufic  as  thine. 
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VI. 
Of  the  violet,  daify,  and  rofe. 

The  heart's-eafe,  the  lily,  and  pink,  . 

Did  thy  fingers  a  garland  compofe. 

And  crown'd  by  the  rivulet's  brink; 
How  oft,  my  dear  Twain,  did  I  fwear. 

How  much  my  fond  love  did  admire 
Thy  verfes,  thy  fhape,  and  thy  air. 

Though  deck'd  in  thy  rural  attire  ! 

VII. 
Your  iheep-hook  you  rul'd  with  fuch  art. 

That  all  your  fmall  fubjefts  obey'd; 
And  ftill  you  reign'd  king  of  this  heart, 

Whofe  paffion  you  falfely  upbraid ; 
How  often,  my  fwain,  have  I  faid. 

Thy  arms  are  a  palace  to  me. 
And  how  well  I  could  live  in  a  fhade. 

Though  adorned  with  nothing  but  thee  1 

VIII. 
Oh  1  what  are  the  fparks  of  the  town. 

Though  never  fo  fine  and  To  gay  ? 
I  freely  would  leave  beds  of  down. 

For  thy  breaft  on  a  bed  of  new  hay : 
Then,  Colin,  return  once  again. 

Again  make  me  happy  in  love. 
Let  me  find  thee  a  faithful  true  fwain. 

And  as  conllant  a  nymph  I  \sill  prove. 
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EPIGRAM 

ON    A    LADY    WHO    SHED    HER    WATER    AT    SEEING 

THE    TRAGEDY    OF    CATOj    OCCASIONED    BY    AN 

EPIGRAM    ON    A    LADY    WHO    WEPT    AT    IT. 

TTtTHiLST  maudlin  Whigs  deplore  their  Cato's  fate. 

Still  vviih  dry  eyes  the  Tory  Celia  fate : 
But  though  her  pride  forbade  her  eyes  to  flow. 
The  guHiing  waters  found  a  vent  below. 
Thjugti  fecret  yet  with  copious  ftreams  fhe  mourns. 
Like  twenty  River-gods  with  all  their  urns. 
Let  others  fcrew  an  hypocritic  face. 
She  fhews  her  grief  in  a  fmcerer  place  ! 
Here  Nature  reigns,  and  paifion  void  of  art ; 
For  this  road  leads  diredlly  to  the  heart. 

IMITATED     IN     LATIN. 

pLORAT  fata  fui  dum  csetera  turba  Catonis, 

Ecce!  oculis  ficcis  Cslia  fixa  fedet; 
At  quanquam  lacrymis  faftus  vetat  ora  rigari, 

Invenere  viam  qua  per  opaca  fluant : 
Clam  dolet  ilia  quidem,  manat  tamen  humor  abunde, 

Numinis  ex  urna,  ceu  fluvialis  aqua. 
Diftorquent  alix  vultus,  fimulantque  dolorem  : 

Quae  mage  fmcera  eft  Cslia  parte  dolet. 
Qua  mera  natura  eft,  non  perfonata  per  artem, 

Quaque  itur  recia  cordis  ad  inia  via. 
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M    iE    C     E    N    A    S. 

VERSES   OCCASIONED   BY  THE  HONOURS  CONFERRED 
ON    THE    RIGHT    HON.  THE    EARL    OF    HALIFAX, 

BEING    THAT    YEAR    INSTALLED    KKIGHT    OF    THE    MOST 
NOBLE     ORDER     OF     THE     GARTER. 

p HOE  BUS  and  Cefar  once  confpir'd  to  grace 

A  noble  knight  of  ancient  Tufcan  race. 
The  monarch,  greatly  confcious  of  his  worth. 
From  books  and  his  retirement  call'd  him  forth; 
Adorn'd  the  patriot  with  the  Civic  crown. 
The  Conful's  Fafces  and  Patrician  gown: 
The  world's  whole  wealth  he  gave  him  to  beftow. 
And  teach  the  ftreams  of  treafure  where  to  flow : 
To  him  he  bade  the  fuppliant  nations  come. 
And  on  his  counfels  fix'd  the  fate  of  Rome. 

The  God  of  Wit,  who  taught  him  firli  to  fmg,    •% 
And  tune  high  num.bers  to  the  vocal  firing,  > 

With  jealous  eyes  beheld  the  bounteous  king.  j 

Forbear,  he  cry'd,  to  rob  me  of  my  ihare; 
Our  common  favourite  is  our  common  care. 
Honours  and  wealth  thy  grateful  hand  may  give; 
But  Phcebus  only  bids  the  poet  live. 
The  fervice  of  his  faithful  heart  is  thine ;  n 

There  let  thy  Julian  Star  an  emblem  ihine ;  > 

His  mind,  and  her  imperial  feat  are  mine.  3 

Then  bind  his  brow,  ye  Thefpian  maids,  he  faid:  "^ 
The  willing  Mufes  the  command  obey'd,  J» 

And  wove  the  deathlefs  laurel  for  his  head.  3 
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EPIGRAM 

ON      THE 

PRINCE    OF    WALES's,    THEN    REGENT,    APPEARING 
AT    THE    FIRE    IN    SPRING-GARDEN,    1726. 

npHY  Guardian,  bleft  Britannia,  fcorns  to  fleep> 

When  the  fad  fubje£ls  of  his  father  weep; 
Weak  princes  by  their  fears  increafe  diftrefs; 
He  faces  danger,  and  fo  makes  it  lefs. 
Tyrants  on  blazing  towns  may  fmile  with  joy; 
He  knows,  to  fanje,  is  greater  than  dejiroy . 


SONG 

0    N 

A  FINE  WOMAN  WHO  HAD  A  DULL  HUSBAND. 

I. 

TT7HEN  on  fair  Celia's  eyes  I  gaze. 

And  blefs  their  light  divine ; 
I  ftand  confounded  with  amaze. 
To  think  on  what  they  fhine. 

II. 

On  one  vile  clod  of  earth  fhe  feems 

To  fix  their  influence ; 
Which  kindles  not  at  thofe  bright  beams. 

Nor  wakens  into  fenfe. 
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III. 
Loft  and  bevvilder'd  with  the  thought, 

I  could  not  but  complain. 
That  nature's  lavifh  hand  had  wrought 

This  fairell  work  in  vain. 

IV. 

Thus  fome,  who  have  the  Hars  furvey'd. 

Are  ignorantly  led. 
To  think  thofe  glorious  lamps  were  made 

To  li2:ht  Tom-Fool  to  bed. 


OCCASIONED    BV 

HIS    FIRST    VISIT    TO    LADY    WARWICK, 
AT     HOLLAND-HOUSE. 

I. 

TTEARiNG  that  Chloc's  bowcr  crown'd 
The  fummit  of  a  neighbouring  hill. 
Where  every  rural  joy  was  found. 
Where  health  and  wealth  were  plac'd  around^ 
To  wait  like  fervants  on  her  will. 

II. 

I  went,  and  found  'twas  as  they  faid. 

That  every  thing  look'd  frelh  and  fair  j 
Her  herds  in  flowery  paftares  ftray'd. 
Delightful  was  the  green-wood  Ihade, 
And  gently  breath'd  the  balmy  air. 
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III. 
But  when  I  found  my  troubled  heart 

Uneafy  grown  within  my  breaft. 
My  breath  come  Ihort,  and  in  each  part 
Some  new  diforder  feem  to  flart. 

Which  pain'd  me  fore  and  broke  my  refl. 

IV. 

Some  noxious  vapour  fure,  I  faid. 

From  this  unwholefome  foil  mull  rife; 
Some  fecret  venom  is  convey'd 
Or  from  this  field,  or  from  that  fhade. 
That  does  the  powers  of  life  furprize. 

V. 

Soon  as  the  Ikilful  Leach  beheld 

The  change  that  in  my  health  was  grown; 
Blame  not,  he  cry'd,  nor  Vv'ood  nor  field; 
Difeafes  v/hich  fuch  fymptoms  yield. 

Proceed  from  Chloe's  eyes  alone. 

VJ. 

Alike  fhe  kills  in  every  air. 

The  coldeft  breaft  her  beauties  warm ; 
And  though  the  fever  took  you  there. 
If  Chloe  had  not  been  fo  fair. 

The  place  had  never  done  you  harm. 
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STANZAS    TO    LADY    WARWICK, 

O  N" 

MR.  ADDISON'S   GOING   TO   IRELAND, 


■y  E  Gods  and  Nereid  nymphs  who  rule  the  fea  ! 

Who  chain  loud  ftorms,  and  ftill  the  raging  main ! 
With  care  the  gentle  Lycidas  convey. 
And  bring  the  faithful  lover  fafe  again. 

II. 

When  Albion's  fhore  with  chearlefs  heart  he  left, 
Penfive  and  fad  upon  the  deck  he  Hood, 

Of  every  joy  in  Chloe's  eyes  bereft. 

And  wept  his  forrows  in  the  fwelling  flood. 

III. 

Ah,  fairell  maid  !  whom,  as  I  well  divine. 
The  righteous  gods  his  juft  reward  ordain  ; 

For  his  return  thy  pious  wifhes  join. 

That  thou  at  length  may  'ft  pay  him  for  his  pain. 

IV. 

And  fmce  his  love  does  thine  alone  purfue. 
In  arts  unpradlis'd  and  unus'd  to  range; 

I  charge  thee  be  by  his  example  true. 
And  fliun  thy  fex's  inclination,  change. 
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V. 

When  crowds  of  youthful  lovers  round  thee  wait. 
And  tender  thoughts  in  fweeteft  words  impart ; 

When  thou  art  woo'd  by  titles,  wealth,  and  Hate, 
Then  think  on  Lycidas,  and  guard  thy  heart. 

VI. 

When  the  gay  theatre  fhall  charm  thy  eyes. 

When  artful  v^it  fhall  fpeak  thy  beauty's  praife; 

When  harmony  Ihall  thy  foft  foul  furprize. 
Sooth  all  thy  fenfes,  and  thy  pafiions  raife : 

VII. 

Amidfl  whatever  various  joys  appear. 

Yet  breathe  one  figh,  for  one  fad  minute  mourn 
Nor  let  thy  heart  know  one  delight  fmcere. 

Till  thy  own  truefl  Lycidas  return. 

THE      VISIT. 

TT7IT  and  Beauty  t'other  day, 

Chanc'd  to  take  me  in  their  way; 
And,  to  make  the  favour  greater. 
Brought  the  Graces  and  Good-nature, 
Converfation  care-beguiling, 
Joy  in  dimples  ever  fmiling. 
All  the  pleafures  here  below. 
Men  can  afk,  or  gods  bellow. 
A  jolly  train,  believe  me  !  No : 
There  were  but  two,  Lepell*  and  How. 

*  Afterwards  the  celebrated  Lady  Harvey. 
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THE    CONTENTED     SHEPHERD. 
TO    MRS.     A D *, 

I. 

A  S  on  a  fummer's  day 

In  tlie  greenwood  Ihade  I  lay. 

The  maid  that  I  lov'd. 

As  her  fancy  mov*d. 
Came  walking  forth  that  way. 

II. 

And  as  fhe  palTed  by 
With  a  fcornful  glance  of  her  eye. 

What  a  fhame,  quoth  Ihe, 

For  a  fwain  muft  it  be. 
Like  a  lazy  loon  for  to  die  1 

III. 

And  doft  thou  nothing  heed. 
What  Pan  our  God  has  decreed ; 

What  a  prize  to-day 

Shall  be  given  away. 
To  the  fweetell  Ihepherd's  reed  ! 

*  Afterwards  his  wife. 

^2 
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IV. 

There 's  not  a  fingle  fwain 
Of  all  this  fruitful  plain. 

But  with  hopes  and  fears 

Now  bufily  prepares 
The  bonny  boon  to  gain. 

V. 

Shall  another  maiden  fhine 

In  brighter  array  than  thine  ? 

Up,  up,  dull  fwain. 

Tune  thy  pipe  once  again. 

And  make  the  garland  mine. 

VI. 

Alas !  my  love,  he  cry'd. 
What  avails  this  courtly  pride  ? 
Since  thy  dear  defert 
Is  written  in  my  heart. 
What  is  all  the  world  befide  ? 

VII. 

To  me  thou  art  more  gay. 
In  this  homely  ruflet  gray. 

Than  the  nymphs  of  our  green. 
So  trim  and  fo  Iheen  ; 
Or  the  brightell  Queen  of  May. 
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Vlll. 

What  though  my  fortune  frown. 
And  deny  thee  a  iilken  gown ; 

My  own  dear  maid. 

Be  content  with  this  Ihade, 
And  a  Ihepherd  all  thy  own. 

SONG. 

AH      WILLOW. 

TO    THE    SAME     IN     HER     SICKNESS. 
I. 

'T^  O  the  brook  and  the  willow  that  heard  him  complain^ 

Ah  willow,  willow. 
Poor  Colin  fat  weeping,  and  told  them  his  pain ; 
Ah  willow,  willov/ ;  ah  willow,  willow. 

IL 

Sweet  ftream,  he  cry'd  fadly,  I  '11  teach  thee  to  flow. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
And  the  waters  fhall  rife  to  the  brink  with  my  woe. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

IIL 

All  reillefs  and  painful  poor  Amoret  lies. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
And  counts  the  fad  moments  of  time  as  it  flies. 

Ah  willow  J  &c. 

^3 
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IV. 

To  the  nymph  my  heart  loves,  ye  foft  flumbers  repair ; 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
Spread  your  downy  wings  o'er  her,  and  make  her 
your  care. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

V. 

Dear  brook,  were  thy  chance  near  her  pillow  to  creep> 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
Perhaps  thy  foft  murmurs  might  lull  her  to  fleep. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

VI. 

Let  me  be  kept  waking,  my  eyes  nex^er  clofe. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
So  the  fleep  that  I  lofe  brings  my  fair  one  repofe. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

VII. 

But  if  I  am  doom'd  to  be  wretched  indeed ; 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
If  the  lofs  of  my  dear-one,  my  love  is  decreed; 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

VIII. 

If  no  more  my  fad  heart  by  thofe  eyes  fliall  be  chear'd; 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
If  the  voice  of  my  warbler  no  more  Ihall  be  heard  ; 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
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IX. 
Believe  me,  thou  fair-one ;  thou  dear-one,  believe. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
Few  fighs  to  thy  lofs,  and  few  tears  will  I  give. 
Ah  willow,  &c. 

X. 
One  fate  to  thy  Colin  and  thee  fhall  be  ty'd. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
And  foon  lay  thy  ihepherd  clofe  by  thy  cold  fide. 
Ah  willow,  &c. 

XI. 

Then  run,  gentle  brook  ;  and  to  lofe  thyfelf,  hafle; 

Ah  willow,  willow. 
Fade  thou  too,  my  willow,  this  verfe  is  my  laft  ; 

Ah  willow,  willow  ;  ah  willow,  willow. 

TO    THE     SAME,     SINGING. 

I. 

TTfTHAT  charms  in  melody  are  found 

To  foften  every  pain  ! 
How  do  we  catch  the  healing  found. 
And  feel  the  foothing  flrain  ! 

II. 

Still  when  I  hear  thee,  O  my  fair, 

I  bid  my  heart  rejoice  ; 
I  fhake  oft  every  fuUen  care. 

For  forrow  flies  thy  voice. 
<^4 
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III. 

The  feafons  Philomel  obey. 
Whene'er  they  hear  her  fing  ; 

She  bids  the  winter  fly  away. 
And  fhe  recals  the  Tpring. 

SONG. 

THE    FAIR    INCONSTANT. 

HE. 
qiNCE  I  have  long  lov'd  you  in  vain. 

And  doated  on  every  feature; 
Give  me  at  length  but  leave  to  complain 

Of  fo  ungrateful  a  creature. 
Though  I  beheld  in  your  wandering  eyes 

The  wanton  fymptoms  of  ranging  ; 
Still  I  refolv'd  againfl  being  wife. 

And  lov'd  you  in  fpite  of  your  changing. 

SHE. 
Why  Ihould  you  blame  what  heaven  has  made. 

Or  find  any  fault  in  creation  ?. 
'Tls  not  the  crime  of  the  faithlefs  maid. 

But  nature's  inclination. 
'Tis  not  becaufe  I  love  you  hCs, 

Or  think  you  not  a  true  one ; 
But  if  the  truth  I  mufl  confefs, 

I  always  lov'd  a  new-one. 
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T   O 

LORD      WARWICK, 

ON     HIS    BIRTH-DAY, 

TXTHEN,  fraught  with  all  that  grateful  minds  can 

move. 
With  friendfhip,  tendernefs,  refpeft,  and  love ; 
The  Mufe  had  wilh'd,  on  this  returning  day. 
Something  mofl  worthy  of  herfelf  to  fay  : 
To  Jove  Ihe  oiFer'd  up  an  humble  prayer. 
To  take  the  noble  Warwick  to  his  care. 
Give  him,  fhe  faid,  whate'er  diviner  grace 
Adorns  the  foul,  or  beautifies  the  face : 
Let  manly  conftancy  confirm  his  truth. 
And  gentleft  manners  crown  his  blooming  youth. 
Give  him  to  fame,  to  virtue  to  afpire. 
Worthy  our  fongs  and  thy  informing  fire : 
All  various  praife,  all  honours,  let  him  prove. 
Let  men  admire,  and  fighing  virgins  love : 
With  honelt  zeal  inflame  his  generous  mind. 
To  love  his  country,  and  proted  mankind. 
Attentive  to  her  prayer,  the  god  repiy'd. 
Why  doft  thou  afk  what  has  not  been  deny'd  ? 
Jove's  bounteous  hand  has  lavifhM  all  his  power. 
And  making  what  he  is,  can  add  no  more. 
Yet  fmce  I  joy  in  what  I  did  create, 
I  will  prolong  the  favourite  Warwick's  fate. 
And  lengthen  out  his  years  to  fome  uncommon  date 
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T   O 

LADY    JANE    WHARTON* 

ON    HER    STUDYING    THE     GLOBE. 

TTTHiLE  o'er  the  globe,  fair  nymph,  your  fearches 

run. 
And  trace  its  rolling  circuit  round  the  fun. 
You  feem'd  the  world  beneath  you  to  furvey. 
With  eyes  ordain'd  to  give  its  people  day. 
With  two  fair  lamps  msthought  your  nations  fhone. 
While  ours  are  poorly  lighted  up  by  one. 
How  did  thofe  rays  your  happier  empire  gild ! 
How  clothe  the  flowery  mead  and  fruitful  field ! 
Your  earth  was  in  eternal  fpring  array'd. 
And  laughing  joy  amidH  its  natives  play'd. 

Such  is  their  day,  but  chearlefs  is  their  night. 
No  friendly  moon  reflefts  your  abfent  light : 
And,  oh !  when  yet  ere  many  years  are  paft, 
Thofe  beams  on  other  objecls  Ihall  be  plac'd. 
When  fome  young  hero,  with  refiftlefs  art. 
Shall  draw  thofe  eyes,  and  warm  that  virgin  heart : 
How  fhall  your  creatures  then  their  lofs  deplore. 
And  want  thofe  funs  that  rife  for  them  no  more  ? 
The  blifs  you  give  will  be  confin'd  to  one. 
And  for  his  fake  your  world  mull  be  undone. 
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T  O 

MRS.      PULTENEY, 

VPON    HER    GOING    ABROAD. 

n^iR'o  with  the  frequent  mifchiefs  of  her  eyes> 

To  diftant  climes  the  fair  Belinda  flies. 
She  fees  her  fpreading  flames  confume  around. 
And  not  another  conqueft  to  be  found. 
Secure  in  foreign  realms  at  will  to  reign. 
She  leaves  her  vaflals  here  with  proud  difdain. 
One  only  joy  which  in  her  heart  flie  wears. 
The  dear  companion  of  her  flight  ftie  bears, 
^neas  thus  a  burning  town  forfook. 
Thus  into  banilhment  his  gods  he  took  : 
But,  to  retrieve  his  native  Troy's  difgrace, 
Fix*d  a  new  empire  in  a  happier  place. 


ODE    FOR   THE    NEW    YEAR,    1716. 

I. 

TTAiL  to  thee,  glorious  riflng  year. 

With  what  uncommon  grace  thy  days  appear! 
Comely  art  thou  in  thy  prime. 
Lovely  child  of  hoary  Time ; 
Where  thy  golden  footfteps  tread, 
Pleafures  all  around  thee  fpread ; 
Blifs  and  beauty  grace  thy  train ; 
Mufe,  llrike  the  lyre  to  fome  immortal  flrain. 
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But,  oh !  what  ikill,  what  mailer  hand. 
Shall  govern  or  conftrain  the  wanton  band? 
Loofe  like  my  verfe  they  dance,  and  all  without  com- 
mand. 
Images  of  fairefl:  things 
Crowd  about  the  fpeaking  firings ; 
Peace  and  fweet  profperity. 
Faith  and  chearful  loyalty. 
With  fmiling  love  and  deathlefs  poefy. 
II. 
Ye  fcowling  Ihades  who  break  away. 
Well  do  ye  fly  and  fliun  the  purple  day. 
Every  fiend  and  fiend-like  form. 
Black  and  fullen  as  a  florm. 
Jealous  fear,  and  falfe  furmife. 
Danger  with  her  dreadful  eyes, 
Fadion,  fury,  all  are  fled. 
And  bold  rebellion  hides  her  daring  head. 

Behold,  thou  gracious  year,  behold. 
To  whom  thy  treafures  all  thou  fhalt  unfold. 
For  whom  thy  whiter  days  were  kept  from  times  of  old ! 
See  thy  George,  for  this  is  he  ! 
On  his  right  hand  v/alting  free, 
Britain  and  fair  Liberty  : 
Every  good  is  in  liis  face. 
Every  open  honeft  grace. 
Thou  great  Piantagenet !  immortal  be  thy  race ! 
III. 
See  !   the  facred  fcyon  fprings. 
See  the  glad  promife  of  a  line  of  kings ! 
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Royal  youth  !  what  bard  divine. 

Equal  to  a  praife  like  thine. 

Shall  in  fome  exalted  meafure 

Sing  thee,  Britain's  deareft  treafure? 

Who  her  joy  in  thee  fhall  tell. 

Who  the  fprightly  note  fhall  fwell. 
His  voice  attempering  to  the  tuneful  fhell? 

Thee  Audenard's  recorded  field. 
Bold  in  thy  brave  paternal  band,  beheld. 
And  faw  with  hopelefs  heart  thy  fainting  rival  yield : 

Troubled  he,  with  fore  difmay. 

To  thy  llronger  fate  gave  way. 

Safe  beneath  thy  noble  fcorn, 

Wingy-footed  was  he  borne. 
Swift  as  the  fleeting  Ihades  upon  the  golden  corn, 

IV. 

What  valour,  what  diftinguilh'd  worth. 
From  thee  fhall  lead  the  coming  ages  forth? 
Crefled  helms  and  fhining  fhields. 
Warriors  fam'd  in  foreign  fields ; 
Hoary  heads  with  olive  bound. 
Kings  and  lawgivers  renown'd  ; 
Crowding  flill  they  rife  anew. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  deep  prophetic  view. 
Young  Auguftus !  never  ceafe  ! 
Pledge  of  our  prefent  and  our  future  peace. 
Still  pour  the  bleffings  forth,  and  give  thy  great  increafc. 
All  the  ilock  that  fate  ordains 
To  fupply  fucceeding  reigns. 
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Whether  glory  fhall  infpire 
Gentler  arts  or  martial  fire. 
Still  the  fair  defcent  Ihall  be 
Dear  to  Albion  all,  like  thee. 
Patrons  of  righteous  rules,  and  foes  to  tyranny* 
V. 
Ye  golden  lights  who  Ihine  on  high. 
Ye  potent  planets  who  afcend  the  iky. 
On  the  opening  year  difpenfe 
All  your  kindefl  influence ; 
Heavenly  powers  be  all  prepar*d 
For  our  Carolina's  guard; 
Short  and  eafy  be  the  pains. 
Which  for  a  nation's  weal  the  heroine  fullains. 
Britannia's  angel  be  thou  near; 
The  growing  race  is  thy  peculiar  care. 
Oh  fpread  thy  facred  wing  above  the  royal  fair* 
George  by  thee  was  wafted  o'er 
To  the  long  expedled  fhore : 
None  prefuming  to  withftand 
Thy  celeftial  armed  hand. 
While,  his  facred  head  to  fhade. 
The  blended  crofs  on  high  thy  filver  fhield  difplay'd> 
VI. 
But,  oh !  what  other  form  divine 
Propitious  near  the  hero  feems  to  fhine ! 
Peace  of  mind,  and  joy  ferene. 
In  her  facred  eyes  are  feen. 
Honour  binds  her  mitred  brow. 
Faith  and  truth  befide  her  go. 
With  zeal  and  pure  devotion  bending  low. 
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A  thoufand  ftorms  around  her  threat, 
A  thoufand  billows  roar  beneath  her  feet. 
While,  fix'd  upon  a  rock,  Ihe  keeps  her  ftable  feat. 
Still  in  fign  of  fure  defence. 
Trull  and  mutual  confidence. 
On  the  monarch.  Handing  by. 
Still  Ihe  bends  her  gracious  eye. 
Nor  fears  her  foes  approach,  while  heaven  and  he  arc 
nigh. 

VII. 
Hence  then  with  every  anxious  care ! 
Be  gone,  pale  Envy,  and  thou  cold  Defpair ! 
Seek  ye  out  a  moody  cell. 
Where  deceit  and  treafon  dwell; 
There  repining,  raging,  ftill 
The  idle  air  with  curfes  fill ; 
There  blaft  the  pathlefs  wild,  and  the  bleak  northern 
hill; 
There  your  exile  vainly  moan ; 
There  where,  with  murmurs  horrid  as  your  own. 
Beneath  the  fweeping  winds,  the  bending  forefts  groan ; 
But  thou,  Hope,  with  fmiling  chear. 
Do  thou  bring  the  ready  year ; 
See  the  hours !  a  chofen  band ! 
See  with  jocund  looks  they  Hand, 
All  in  their  trim  array,  and  waiting  for  command, 

VIII. 

The  welcome  train  begins  to  move, 
Hope  leads  increafs  and  chafte  connubial  love : 
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Flora  fweet  her  bounty  fpreads. 

Smelling  gardens,  painted  meads  j 

Ceres  crowns  the  yellow  plain ; 

Pan  rewards  the  fhepherd's  pain  ; 

All  is  plenty,  all  is  wealth. 
And  on  the  balmy  air  fits  rofy-colour'd  health, 
I  hear  the  mirth,  I  hear  the  land  rejoice. 
Like  many  waters  fwells  the  pealing  noife. 
While  to  their  monarch,  thus,  they  raife  the  public  voice. 

Father  of  thy  country,  hail  1 

Always  every  where  prevail; 

Pious,  valiant,  juft,  and  wife. 

Better  funs  for  thee  arife. 

Purer  breezes  fan  the  ikies. 

Earth  in  fruits  and  flowers  is  drell, 

Joy  abounds  in  every  breaft. 
For  thee  thy  people  all,  for  thee  the  year  is  hUH, 


SONG 

FOR 


THE  KING'S  BIRTH-DAY,  MAY  23,  1716. 

I. 

r  AY  thy  flowery  garlands  by. 

Ever-blooming  gentle  May ! 
Other  honours  now  are  nigh  ; 

Other  honours  fee  we  pay. 
Lay  thy  flowery  garlands  by,  &fc, 
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II. 
Majefty  and  great  renown 
Wait  thy  beamy  brow  to  crown. 
Parent  of  our  hero,  thou, 
George  on  Britain  didft  bellow. 
Thee  the  trumpet,  thee  the  drum. 
With  the  plumy  helm,  become  : 
Thee  the  fpear  and  ihining  fhield. 
With  every  trophy  of  the  warlike  field* 

III. 
Call  thy  better  bleflings  forth. 
For  the  honour  of  his  birth : 
Still  the  voice  of  loud  commotion. 
Bid  complaining  murmurs  ceafe. 
Lay  the  billows  of  the  ocean ; 
And  compofe  the  land  in  peace. 
Call  thy  better,  &c. 
IV. 
Queen  of  odours,  fragrant  May, 
For  this  boon,  this  happy  day, 
Janus  with  the  double  face  -% 

Shall  to  thee  refign  his  place>  > 

Thou  ftialt  rule  with  better  grace :  J 

Time  from  thee  ihall  wait  his  doom. 
And  thou  ihalt  lead  the  year  for  every  age  to  come. 
V. 
Fairell  month,  in  Casfar  pride  thee. 

Nothing  like  him  canft  thou  bring. 
Though  the  graces  fmile  befide  thee : 
Though  thy  bounty  gives  the  Spring. 
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VI. 
Though  like  Flora  thou  array  thee. 

Finer  than  the  painted  bow; 
Carolina  (hall  repay  thee 

All  thy  fvveetnefs,  all  thy  Ihovv. 
VII. 
She  herfelf  a  glory  greater 

Than  thy  golden  fun  difclofes  ; 
And  her  fmiling  offspring  fweeter 
Than  the  bloom  of  all  thy  rofes. 

ODE   FOR  THE   NEW  YEAR,   1717. 

I. 

TT7I N  T  E  R  !  thou  hoary  venerable  fire. 
All  richly  in  thy  furry  mantle  clad ; 
What  thoughts  of  mirth  can  feeble  age  infpire. 
To  make  thy  careful  wrinkled  brow  fo  glad ! 
II. 
Now  I  fee  the  reafon  plain. 
Now  I  fee  thy  jolly  train  : 
Snowy-headed  Winter  leads. 
Spring  and  Summer  next  fucceeds; 
Yellow  Autumn  brings  the  rear. 
Thou  art  father  of  the  year. 
III. 
While  from  the  frofty  mellow 'd  earth 
Abounding  plenty  takes  her  birth. 
The  confcious  lire  exulting  fees 
The  feafons  fpread  their  rich  increafe ; 
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So  dufky  night  and  chaos  fmil'd 

On  beauteous  form,  their  lovely  child. 

IV. 

O  fair  variety ! 
What  blifs  thou  doft  fupply  ! 
The  foul  brings  forth  the  fair 
To  deck  the  changing  year. 
When  our  old  pleafufes  die. 
Some  new  one  ftill  is  nigh ; 
Oh  !   fair  variety  ! 

V. 
Cur  pafTions,  like  the  feafons,  turn; 
And  now  we  laugh,  and  now  v/e  mourn. 
Britannia  late  opprefs'd  with  dread. 
Hung  her  declining  drooping  head : 
A  better  vifage  now  fhe  wears. 
And  now  at  once  fhe  quits  her  fears : 
Strife  and  war  no  more  fhe  knows. 
Rebel  fans  nor  foreign  foes. 

VI. 

Safe  beneath  her  mighty  mailer. 

In  fecurity  Ihe  lits ; 
Plants  her  loofe  foundations  failer. 

And  her  forrows  pall:  forgets. 

VII. 

Happy  ifle  !   the  care  of  heaven. 
To  the  guardian  hero  given, 
Unrepining  ftill  obey  him. 
Still  with  love  and  duty  pay  him. 


H'i 
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VIII. 
Though  he  parted  from  thy  fhdre> 

While  contefting  kings  attend  him; 
Could  he,  Britain,  give  thee  more 

Than  the  pledge  he  left  behind  him  ? 

ODE       TO       PEACE, 

FOR    THE    YEAR    1718. 

I. 

nn Hou  faireft,  fweeteft  daughter  of  the  fkies. 

Indulgent,  gentle,  life-reftoring  Peace ! 
With  what  aufpicious  beauties  doft  thou  rife. 
And  Britain's  new-revolving  Janus  blefs  I 

II. 

Hoary  Winter  fmiles  before  thee. 

Dances  merrily  along : 
Hours  and  feafons  all  adore  thee. 

And  for  thee  are  ever  young : 

Ever,  goddefs,  thus  appear. 

Ever  lead  the  joyful  year. 

III. 

In  thee  the  night,  in  thee  the  day  is  bleft; 
In  thee  the  dearell  of  the  purple  eaft : 
'T  is  thine  immortal  pleafures  to  impart. 
Mirth  to  infpire,  and  raife  the  drooping  heart ; 
To  thee  the  pipe  and  tuneful  firing  belong. 
Thou  theme  eternal  for  the  poet's  fong. 
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IV. 
Awake  the  golden  lyre. 
Ye  Heliconian  choir ; 
Swell  every  note  ftill  higher. 
And  melody  infpire 
At  heaven  and  earth's  defire. 
V. 
Hark,  how  the  founds  agree. 
With  due  complacency ! 
Sweet  Peace,  'tis  all  by  thee. 
For  thou  art  harmony. 
VI. 
Who,  by  nature's  faireft  creatures. 
Can  defcribe  her  heavenly  features  ? 
What  comparifon  can  fit  her  ? 
Sweet  are  rofes,  fhe  is  fweeter; 
Light  is  good,  but  Peace  is  better. 
Would  you  fee  her  fuch  as  Jove 
Form'd  for  univerfal  love, 
Blefs'd  by  men  and  gods  above? 
Would  you  every  feature  trace. 
Every  fweetly  fmiling  grace? 
Seek  our  Carolina's  face. 
VII. 
Peace  and  fhe  are  Britain's  treafures. 
Fruitful  in  eternal  pleafures  : 
Still  their  bounty  fhall  increafe  us. 
Still  their  fmiling  offspring  blefs  us. 
Happy  day,  when  each  was  given 
By  Csfar  and  indulging  Heaven. 
R  3 
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CHORUS. 

Hail,  ye  celefiial  pair ! 

Still  let  Britannia  be  your  care. 

And  Peace  and  Carolina  crown  the  year. 


ODE 

FOR 

THE    KING'S    BIRTH-DAY,    ijig, 

I. 

QH  touch  the  ftrlng,  celefiial  Mufe,  and  fay. 
Why  are  peculiar  times  and  feafons  blell  ? 
Is  it  in  Fate,  that  one  difcinguifh'd  day 

Should  with  more  hallow'd  purple  paint  the  Eaft  ? 

II. 
Look  on  life  and  nature's  race  ! 
How  the  carelefs  minutes  pafs. 
How  they  wear  a  common  face : 
One  is  what  another  was  1 
Till  the  happy  hero's  worth 
Bid  the  feftival  Hand  forth ; 
Till  the  golden  light  he  crown, 
TiU  he  mark  it  for  his  own. 

III. 

How  had  this  glorious  morning  been  forgot, 
Unthought-cf  as  the  things  that  never  were ; 

Had  not  our  greateft  Csfar  been  its  lot, 

And  caird  it  from  amongfl  the  vulgar  year ! 
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IV. 

Now,  Nature,  be  gay 

In  the  pride  of  thy  May, 
To  court  let  thy  graces  repair : 

Let  Flora  bellow 

The  crown  from  her  brow. 
For  our  brighter  Britannia  to  wear. 

V. 

Through  every  language  of  thy  peopled  earth. 
Far  as  the  fea*s  or  Caefar's  influence  goes. 

Let  thankful  nations  celebrate  his  birth. 
And  blefs  the  author  of  the  world's  repofe. 

VI. 

Let  Volga  tumbling  in  cafcades. 

And  Po  that  glides  through  poplar  fhades. 
And  Tagus  bright  in  fands  of  gold. 
And  Arethufa,  rivers  old. 

Their  great  deliverer  fmg. 
Not,  Danube,  thou  whofe  winding  flood 
So  long  has  blufli'd  with  Turkifli  blood. 
To  Casfar  fhall  refufe  a  ftrain. 
Since  now  thy  ftreams  without  a  flain 

Run  cryrtal  as  their  fpring. 

CHORUS. 

To  mighty  George,  that  heals  thy  wounds. 
That  names  thy  kings  and  marks  thy  bounds. 
The  joyful  voice,  O  Europe,  raife  : 
In  the  great  Mediator's  praife 
Let  all  thy  various  tongues  combine. 
And  Britain's  felHval  be  thine. 
R4 
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ODE     TO     THE     THAMES*, 

FOR     THE     YEAR     1719. 

TV-  iNG  of  the  Floods,  whom  friendly  ftars  ordain 

To  fold  alternate  in  thy  winding  train. 
The  lofty  palace  and  the  fertile  vale  ; 
King  of  the  Floods,  Britannia's  darlitig,  hail ! 
Hail  with  the  year  fo  well  begun. 
And  bid  his  each  revolving  fun. 
Taught  by  thy  llreams,  in  fmooth  fucceffion  run. 
II. 
From  thy  never-failing  urn 

Flowers,  bloom  and  fair  increafe 
With  the  feafons  take  their  turn ; 

From  thy  tributary  feas 
Tides  of  various  wealth  attend  thee  ; 
Seas  and  feafons  all  befriend  thee. 
III. 
Here  on  thy  banks,  to  mate  the  fkies, 
Augulla's  hallow'd  domes  arife  ; 
And  there  thy  ample  bofom  pours 
Her  num.erous  fouls  and  floating  towers ; 
Whofe  terrors  late  to  vanquifh'd  Spain  were  known^ 
And  ^^tna  (hook  with  thunder  not  her  own. 
IV. 
Fullell  flags  thou  doll  fuftain. 
While  thy  banks  confine  thy  courfe  ; 
Emblem  of  our  Caefar's  reign. 
Mingling  clemency  and  force. 

*  This   Ode  was  written  for  Rowe  by  Mr.  Jefteys,   and  is 
claimed  by  him  in  his  works,  p.  57.     N. 
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V. 
So  may'ft  thou  ftiU,  fecur'd  by  diftant  wars. 
Ne'er  ftain  thy  cryfcal  with  domeilic  jars: 
As  Csfar's  reign,  to  Britain  ever  dear. 
Shall  join  with  thee  to  blefs  the  coming  year. 

VI. 

On  thy  Ihady  margin. 
Care  its  load  difcharging. 

Is  luU'd  to  gentle  reft : 
Britain  thus  difarming. 
Nor  no  more  alarming. 

Shall  fleep  on  Caefar's  breaft. 

VII. 
Sweet  to  diftrefs  is  balmy  fleep. 

To  fleep  aufpicious  dreams. 
Thy  meadows,  Thames,  to  feeding  flieep. 

To  thirfl:,  thy  filver  ftreams : 
More  fweet  than  all,  the  praife 
Of  Caefar's  golden  days  : 

Caefar's  praife  is  fweeter; 

Britain's  pleafure  greater ; 

Still  may  Csfar's  reign  excel ; 

Sweet  the  praife  of  reigning  well. 

CHORUS. 

Gentle  Janus,  ever  wait. 

As  now,  on  Britain's  kindeft  fate ; 

Crown  all  our  vows,  and  all  thy  gifts  beftow ; 
Till  Time  no  more  renews  his  date. 

And  Thames  forgets  to  flow. 
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THE 

STORY   OF   GLAUCUS   AND   SCYLLA. 

FROM    OVId's    metamorphoses,    BOOK    XIII. 

TTERE  ceas'd  the  nymph  ;   the  fair  aflembly  broke; 

The  fea-green  Nereids  to  the  waves  betook: 
While  Scylla,  fearful  of  the  wide-fpread  main. 
Swift  to  the  fafer  fhore  returns  again. 
There  o'er  the  fandy  margin,  unarray'd. 
With  printlefs  footlleps  flies  the  bounding  maid ; 
Or  in  fome  winding  creek's  fecure  retreat 
She  bathes  her  weary  limbs,  and  Ihuns  the  noon-day's 

heat. 
Her  Glaucus  faw,  as  o'er  the  deep  he  rode. 
New  to  the  feas,  and  late  receiv'd  a  gcd. 
He  faw,  and  languiih'd  for  the  virgin's  love. 
With  many  an  artful  blandifhment  he  llrove 
Her  flight  to  hinder,  and  her  fears  remove. 
The  more  he  fues,  the  more  flie  wings  her  flight. 
And  nimbly  gains  a  neighbouring  mountain's  height. 
Steep  flielving  to  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
A  neighbouring  mountain  bare  and  woodlefs  flood ; 
Here,  by  the  place  fecur'd,  her  fl:eps  flie  flay'd. 
And,  trembling  ftill,  her  lover's  form  furvey'd. 
His  fliape,  his  hue,  her  troubled  fenfe  appall. 
And  dropping  locks  that  o'er  his  ftioulders  fall ; 
She  fees  his  face  divine,  and  manly  brow. 
End  in  a  filli's  wreathy  tail  bclo,v  : 
Siie  fees,  and  doubts  vvitnin  her  anxious  mind. 
Whether  he  comes  of  god,  or  monfler  kind. 
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This  Glaucus  foon  perceiv'd;  and.  Oh!  forbear 

(His  hand  fupporting  on  a  rock  lay  near) 

Forbear,  he  cry'd,  fond  maid,  this  needlefs  fear. 

Nor  fifh  am  I,  nor  monfler  of  the  main. 

But  equal  uith  the  watery  gods  I  reign; 

Nor  Proteus  nor  Palsemon  me  excel. 

Nor  he  whofe  breath  infpires  the  founding  fhell. 

My  birth,  'tis  true,  I  owe  to  mortal  race. 

And  I  myfelf  but  late  a  mortal  was : 

Ev'n  then  in  feas,  and  feas  alone,  I  joy'd; 

The  feas  my  hours,  and  all  my  cares,  employ 'd. 

In  mefhes  now  the  twinkling  prey  I  drew,  *% 

Now  (kilfully  the  (lender  line  I  threw,  s 

And  filent  fate  the  moving  float  to  view.  j 

Not  far  from  fhore,  there  lies  a  verdant  mead. 

With  herbage  half,  and  half  with  water  fpread : 

There,  nor  the  horned  heifers  browiing  ftray. 

Nor  ihaggy  kids  nor  wanton  lambkins  play ; 

There,  nor  the  founding  bees  their  nedar  cull. 

Nor  rural  fwains  their  genial  chaplets  pull ; 

Nor  flocks,  nor  herds,  nor  mowers,  haunt  the  place. 

To  crop  the  flowers,  or  cut  the  bufliy  grafs  : 

Thither,  fure  firft  of  living  race  came  I, 

And  fat  by  chance,  my  dropping  nets  to  dry. 

My  fcaly  prize,  in  order  all  difplay'd. 

By  number  on  the  green-fword  there  I  lay'd. 

My  captives,  whom  or  in  my  nets  I  took. 

Or  hung  unwary  on  my  wily  hock. 

Strange  to  behold  !   yet  what  avails  a  lye  f 

I  faw  them  bite  the  grafs,  as  I  fate  by ; 
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Then  fudden  darting  o*er  the  verdant  plain. 
They  fpread  their  finns,  as  in  their  native  main : 
I  paus'd,  with  wonder  flruck,  while  all  my  prey 
Left  their  new  mailer,  and  regain'd  the  fea. 
Amaz'd,  within  my  fecret  felf  I  fought. 
What  god,  what  herb,  the  miracle  had  wrought : 
But  fure  no  herbs  have  power  like  this,  I  cry'd; 
And  ftrait  I  plucked  fome  neighbouring  herbs,  an 

try'd. 

Scarce  had  I  bit,  and  prov'd  the  wondrous  tafle. 
When  ftrong  convulfions  fhook  my  troubled  breaft ; 
I  felt  my  heart  grow  fond  of  fomething  ftrange. 
And  my  whole  nature  labouring  with  a  change. 
Relllefs  I  grev/,  and  every  place  forfook. 
And  ftill  upon  the  feas  I  bent  my  look. 
Farewell,  for  ever !   farewell,  land !  I  faid ; 
And  plung'd  amidft  the  waves  my  fmking  head. 
The  gentle  powers,  who  that  low  empire  keep, 
Receiv'd  me  as  a  brother  of  the  deep ; 
To  Tethys,  and  to  Ocean  old,  they  pray. 
To  purge  my  m.ortal  earthy  parts  away. 
The  watery  parents  to  their  fuit  agreed. 
And  thrice  nine  times  a  fecret  charm  they  read. 
Then  with  lufirations  purify  my  limbs, 
And  bid  me  bathe  beneath  a  hundred  Ilreams : 
A  hundred  Ilreams  from  various  fountains  run. 
And  on  my  head  at  once  come  rufhing  down. 
Thus  far  each  pafTage  I  remember  well. 
And  faithfully  thus  far  the  tale  I  tell ; 
But  then  oblivion  dark  on  all  my  fenfes  fell. 
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Again  at  length  my  thought  reviving  came. 
When  I  no  longer  found  myfelf  the  fame  ; 
Then  firft  this  fea-green  beard  I  felt  to  grow. 
And  thefe  large  honours  on  my  fpreading  brow ; 
My  long-defcending  locks  the  billows  fweep. 
And  my  broad  Ihoulders  cleave  the  yielding  deep  ; 
My  filhy  tail,  my  arms  of  azure  hue. 
And  every  part  divinely  chang'd,  I  view. 
But  what  avail  thefe  ufelefs  honours  now  ? 
What  joys  can  immortality  befrow  ? 
What,  though  our  Nereids  all  my  form  approve  ? 
What  boots  it,  while  fair  Scylla  fcoms  my  love  ? 

Thus  far  the  god;  and  more  he  would  have  faid; 
When  from  his  prefence  flew  the  ruthlefs  maid. 
Stung  with  repulfe,  in  fuch  difdainful  fort. 
He  feeks  Titanian  Circe's  horrid  court. 


LUCAN's      PHARSALIA, 


TRANSLATED    INTO    ENGLISH    VERSE 


By    NICHOLAS      ROWE. 


"  Ne  tanta  animis  afluefcite  bella, 

**  Neu  patriae  validas  in  vifcera  vcrtite  vires." 

ViRC, 


TO    THE    KING. 

S  I  R, 
TTfTHiLE  my  deceafed  hufband  was  engaged  in 
the  following  long  and  laborious  work,  he  was 
not  a  little  fupported  in  it,  by  the  honour  which 
he  propofed  to  himfelf  of  dedicating  it  to  your 
facred  Majefty.  This  defign,  which  had  given 
him  fo  much  pleafure  for  fome  years,  out-lafted  his 
abilities  to  put  it  in  execution  :  for,  when  his  life 
was  defpaired  of,  and  this  part  of  the  book  re- 
mained uniinifhed,  he  exprefTed  to  me  his  defire, 
that  this  Tranflation  Ihould  be  laid  at  your  Majefty's 
feet,  as  a  mark  of  that  zeal  and  veneration  which 
he  had  always  entertained  for  your  Majefty's  Royal 
Perfon  and  virtues.  Had  he  lived  to  have  made 
his  own  addrefs  to  your  Majefty  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  he  would  have  been  able  in  fome  meafure  to 
have  done  juftice  to  that  exalted  charadler,  which 
it  becomes  fuch  as  I  am  to  admire  in  filence  :  being 
incapable  of  reprefenting  my  dear  hufband  in  any 
thing,  but  in  that  profound  humility  and  refpeft, 
with  which  I  am. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Majefty, 

Your  Majefty 's  moft  dutiful 
and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

ANNE  ROWE, 

VOL.  XXVIII.  S 


PREFACE, 


GIVING    SOME     ACCOUNT    OF 


LUC  AN    AND    HIS     WORKS. 


By    JAMES     W  E  L  W  O  O  D,    M.  D. 

FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS, 
LONDON. 


T  COULD  not  refill  Mr.  Rowe's  requell  in  his  laft 
-*-  ficknefs,  nor  the  importunities  of  his  friends 
fince,  to  introduce  into  the  world  this  his  poflhu- 
mous  Tranflation  of  Lucan,  with  fomething  by  way 
of  preface.  I  am  very  fenfible  how  much  it  is  out 
of  my  fphere,  and  that  I  want  both  leifure  and 
materials,  to  do  juftice  to  the  Author,  or  to  the 
memory  of  the  Tranflator.  The  works  of  both 
will  bed  plead  for  them ;  the  one  having  already 
out-lived  feventeen  ages,  and  both  one  and  the 
other  like  to  endure  as  long  as  there  is  any  tafte  of 
liberty  or  polite  learning  left  in  the  world.  Hard 
has  been  the  fate  of  many  a  great  genius,  that 
while  they  have  conferred  immortality  on  others, 
they  have  wanted  themfelves  fome  friend  to  em- 
balm their  names  to  pofterity.  This  has  been  the 
fate  of  Lucan,  and  perhaps  may  be  that  of 
Mr.  Rowe, 
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All  the  accounts  we  have  handed  down  to  us  of 
the  firft,  are  but  very  lame,  and  fcattered  in  frag- 
ments of  ancient  authors.  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
one  reafon  why  his  life  is  not  to  be  found  at  any 
length,  in  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries,  is  the 
fear  they  were  in  of  Nero's  refentment,  who  could 
not  bear  to  have  the  life  of  a  man  fet  in  a  true 
light,  whom,  together  with  his  uncle  Seneca,  he 
had  facrificed  to  his  revenge.  Notwithftanding 
this,  we  have  fome  hints  in  writers  who  lived 
near  this  time,  that  leave  us  not  altogether  in  the 
dark,  about  the  life  and  works  of  this  extraordinary 
young  man. 

Marcus  Annaeus  Lucan  was  of  an  equeftrian  fa- 
mily of  Rome,  born  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about 
the  year  of  our  Saviour  39,  in  the  reign  of  Cali- 
gula. His  family  had  been  tranfplanted  from  Italy 
to  Spain  a  confiderable  tim.e  before,  and  were  in- 
verted with  feveral  dignities  and  employments  in 
that  remote  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  His 
father  was  Marcus  Annaeus  Mela,  or  Mella,  a  man 
of  a  diftinguifhed  merit  and  interefi  in  his  country, 
and  not  the  lefs  in  efteem  for  being  the  brother  of 
the  great  philofopher  Seneca.  His  mother  v>^as 
Acilia  the  daughter  of  Acilius  Lucanus,  one  of  the 
moll  eminent  orators  of  his  time :  and  it  was  from 
his  grandfather  that  he  took  the  name  of  Lucan. 
The  ftory  that  is  told  of  Hefiod  and  Homer,  of  a 
fwarm  of  bees  hovering  about  them  in  their  cradle, 
is  likewife  told  of  Lucan,  and  probably  with  equal 
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truth ;  but  whether  true  or  not,  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
high  elleem  paid  to  him  by  the  ancients,  as  a 
poet. 

He  was  hardly  eight  months  old  when  he  was 
brought  from  his  native  country  to  Rome,  that  he 
might  take  the  firll  imprefTion  of  the  Latin  tongue 
in  the  city  where  it  was  fpoke  in  the  greatell:  purity. 
I  wonder  then  to  find  fome  critics  detradl  from 
his  language,  as  if  it  took  a  tincture  from  the 
place  of  his  birth ;  nor  can  I  be  brought  to  think 
otherwife,  than  that  the  language  he  writes  in,  is 
as  pure  Roman  as  any  that  was  writ  in  Nero's  time. 
As  he  grew  up,  his  parents  educated  him  with  a 
care  that  became  a  promifmg  genius,  and  the  rank 
of  his  family.  His  mafters  were  Rhemmius  P0I2- 
mon,  the  grammarian;  then  Flavius  Virginius, 
the  rhetorician  ;  and  lailly,  Cornutus,  the  Stoic 
philofopher ;  to  which  feci  he  ever  after  addicted 
himfelf. 

It  was  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  ftudies  he  contradled 
an  intimate  friendlliip  with  Aulus  Perfius,  the  fa- 
tirifl.  It  is  no  wonder  that  tv/o  men,  whofe  ge- 
niufes  were  fo  much  alike,  fliould  unite  and  become 
agreeable  to  one  another;  for  if  we  confider  Lucan 
critically,  we  Ihall  find  in  him  a  ftrong  bent  to- 
wards Satire.  His  manner,  it  is  true,  is  more 
declamatory  and  diirufe  than  Perfius :  but  Satire  is 
Itill  in  his  view,  and  the  whole  Pharfalia  appears 
to  me  a  continued  invective  againll  ambition  an(J 
unbounded  pov/er. 

s  3 
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The  progrefs  he  made  in  all  parts  of  learning 
mull  needs  have  been  very  great,  confidering  the 
pregnancy  of  his  genius,  and  the  nice  care  that 
was  taken  in  cultivating  it  by  a  fuitable  education: 
nor  is  it  to  be  quellioned,  but  befides  the  maflers 
I  have  named,  he  had  likewife  the  example  and 
inflrudiojis  of  his  uncle  Seneca,  the  moft  confpicu- 
ous  man  then  of  Rome  for  learning,  wit,  and 
morals.  Thus  he  fat  out  in  the  world  with  the 
greatefr  advantages  poflible,  a  noble  birth,  an  opu- 
lent fortune,  great  relations,  and  withal,  the  friend- 
ihip  and  proteftion  of  an  uncle,  who,  befides  his 
other  preferments  in  the  empire,  was  favourite,  as 
well  as  tutor,  to  the  emperor.  But  Rhetoric  feems 
to  have  been  the  art  he  excelled  moll  in,  and 
valued  himfelf  moft  upon ;  for  all  writers  agree,  he 
declaimed  in  public  when  but  fourteen  years  old, 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  univerfal  applaufe. 
To  this  purpofe  it  is  obfervable,  that  he  has  inter- 
fperfed  a  great  many  orations  in  the  Pharfalia,  and 
thefe  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  very  Ihining 
parts  of  the  Poem.  Whence  it  is  that  Quintilian, 
the  beft  judge  in  thefe  matters,  reckons  him  among 
the  rhetoricians,  rather  than  the  poets,  though  he 
was  certainly  mailer  of  both  thefe  arts  in  a  high 
degree. 

His  uncle  Seneca  being  then  in  great  favour  with 
Nero,  and  having  the  care  of  that  prince's  educa- 
tion committed  to  him,  it  is  probable  he  intro- 
duced his  nephew  to  the  court  and  acquaintance  of 
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the  emperor:  and  it  appears  from  an  old  fragmei>t 
of  his  life,  that  he  fent  for  him  from  Athens, 
where  he  was  at  his  ftudies,  to  Rome  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Every  one  knows  that  Nero,  for  the  five 
firft  years  of  his  reign,  either  really  was,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  endowed  with  all  the  amiable  qualities 
that  became  an  emperor  and  a  philofopher.  It 
mufl  have  been  in  this  ftage  of  Nero's  life,  that 
Lucan  has  offered  up  to  him  that  poetical  incenfe  we 
find  in  the  Firft  Book  of  the  Pharfalia ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined,  that  a  man  of  Lucan's  temper 
would  flatter  Nero  in  fo  grofs  a  manner,  if  he  had 
then  thrown  off  the  malk  of  virtue,  and  appeared 
in  fuch  bloody  colours  as  he  afterwards  did.  No  I 
Lucan's  foul  feems  to  have  been  caft  in  another 
mold  :  and  he  that  durft,  throughout  the  whole 
Pharfalia,  efpoufe  the  party  of  Pompey,  and  the  caufe 
of  Rome  againft  Csefar,  could  never  have  ftooped  {o 
vilely  low,  as  to  celebrate  a  tyrant  and  a  monfter  in 
fuch  an  open  manner.  I  know  fome  Commenta- 
tors have  judged  that  compliment  to  Nero  to  be 
meant  ironically  ;•  but  it  feems  to  me  plain  to  be  in 
the  greateft  earnell :  and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  if  Nero  had  been  as  wicked  at  that  time  as  he 
became  afterwards,  Lucan's  life  had  paid  for  his 
irony.  Now  it  is  agreed  on  by  all  writers,  that  he 
continued  for  fome  time  in  the  higheft  favour  and 
friendfhip  with  Nero ;  and  it  was  to  that  favour, 
as  well  as  his  merit,  that  he  owed  his  being  made 
Qusftor,  and  admitted  into  the  College  of  Augurs, 
s  4 
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before  he  attained  the  age  required  for  thefe 
ofRces :  in  the  firft  of  which  pofls  he  exhibited  to 
the  people  of  Rome  a  Ihovv  of  gladiators  at  a  vaft 
expence.  It  was  in  this  fun-fhine  of  life  Lucan 
married  Polla  Argentaria,  the  daughter  of  Pollius 
Argentarius,  a  Roman  Senator ;  a  lady  of  noble 
birth,  great  fortune,  and  famed  beauty ;  who,  to 
add  to  her  other  excellencies,  was  accomplifaed  in 
all  parts  of  learning;  infomuch,  that  the  three 
Firft  Books  of  the  Pharfalia  are  faid  to  have  been 
revifed  and  corrected  by  her  in  his  life-time. 

How  he  came  to  decline  in  Nero's  favour,  we 
have  no  account  that  I  know  of  in  hiftory ;  and  it 
is  agreed  by  all  that  he  loft  it  gradually,  till  he 
became  his  utter  averfion.  No  doubt,  Lucan's 
virtue,  and  his  principles  of  liberty,  muft  make 
him  hated  by  a  man  of  Nero's  temper.  But  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  envy  in  the 
cafe,  blended  with  his  other  prejudices  againft  him, 
upon  the  account  of  his  poetry. 

Though  the  fpirit  and  height  of  the  Roman 
poetry  was  fomewhat  declined  from  what  it  had 
been  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  yet  it  was  ftill  an  art 
beloved  and  cultivated.  Nero  himfelf  was  not 
only  fond  of  it  to  the  higheft  degree,  but,  as  moft 
bad  poets  are,  was  vain  and  conceited  of  his  per- 
formances in  that  kind.  He  valued  liimfelf  more 
upon  his  fkill  in  that  art,  and  in  mufic,  than  on  the 
purple  he  wore ;  and  bore  it  better  to  be  thought 
a  bad  emperor,  than  a  bad  poet  or  mufician.  Now 
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Lucan,  though  then  in  favour,  was  too  honeft  and 
too  open  to  applaud  the  bombaft  ftufF  that  Nero 
was  every  day  repeating  in  public.  Lucan  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  of  the  temper  of  Phi- 
loxenus,  the  philofopher ;  who,  for  not  approving 
the  verfes  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  was 
by  his  order  condemned  to  the  mines.  Upon  the 
promife  of  amendment,  the  philofopher  v/as  fet  at 
liberty;  but  Dionyfius  repeating  to  him  fome  of 
his  wretched  performances  in  full  expeftation  of 
having  them  approved,  *'  Enough,"  cries  cut 
Philoxenus,  "  carry  me  back  to  the  mines."  But 
Lucan  carried  this  point  further,  and  had  the  im- 
prudence to  difpute  the  prize  of  eloquence  with 
Nero  in  a  folemn  public  affembly.  The  judges  in 
that  trial  were  fo  juft  and  bold  as  to  adjudge  the 
reward  to  Lucan,  which  was  Fame  and  a  Wreath  of 
Laurel 'y  but  in  return  he  loft  for  ever  the  favour 
of  his  competitor.  He  foon  felt  the  efFefts  of  the 
emperor's  refentment,  for  the  next  day  he  had  an 
order  fent  him,  never  more  to  plead  at  the  bar, 
nor  repeat  any  of  his  performances  in  public,  as 
all  the  eminent  orators  and  poets  were  ufed  to  do. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  a  young  man,  an  admirable 
poet,  and  one  confcious  enough  of  a  fuperior 
genius,  Ihould  be  ftung  to  the  quick  by  this  bar- 
barous treatment.  In  revenge,  he  omitted  no  oc- 
cafion  to  treat  Nero's  verfes  with  the  utmoft  con- 
tempt, and  expofe  them  and  their  author  to 
ridicule. 
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In  this  behaviour  towards  Nero,  he  was  fe- 
conded  by  his  friend  Perfius ;  and  no  doubt,  they 
diverted  themfelves  often  alone  at  the  emperor's 
expence.  Perfius  went  fo  far,  that  he  dared  to 
attack  openly  fome  of  Nero's  verfes  in  his  firft 
Satire,  where  he  brings-in  his  friend  and  himfelf 
repeating  them.  I  believe  a  fample  of  them  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  as  tranflated 
thus  by  Mr.  Dryden : 

Friend.  But  to  raw  numbers  and  unfinlfli'd  verfe. 
Sweet  found  is  added  now,  to  make  it  terfe. 
'Tis  tagg'd  with  rhyme  like  Berecynthian  Atys, 
The  mid  part  chimes  with  art  that  never  flat  is. 
"  The  Dolphin  brave, 
"  That  cut  the  liquid  wave, 
*'  Or  he  who  in  his  line, 
**  Can  chime  the  long-rib  Apennine." 

Persius.  All  this  is  dogrel  fluff. 

Friend.  What  if  I  bring 
A  nobler  verfe?    "  Arms  and  the  man  I  fing." 

Per.  Why  name  you  Virgil  with  fuch  fops  as  thefe  ! 
He's  truly  great,  and  muft  for  ever  pleafej 
Not  fierce,  but  awful  in  his  manly  J)age, 
Bold  in  his  ftrength,  but  fober  in  his  rage. 

Friend.  What  poems  think  you  foft?  and  to  be  read 
With  languifhing  regards,  and  bending  head  ? 

Per.  **  Their  crooked  horns  the  Mimallonian  crew 
**  With  blafts  infpir'd  :   and  Baffaris,  who  flew 
"  The  fcornful  calf,  with  fword  advanced  on  high, 
"  Made  from  his  neck  his  haughty  head  to  fly. 
*'  And  Maenas,  when  with  ivy  bridles  bound,  T 

**  She  led  the  fpotted  Lynx,  then  Evion  rung  around,   ( 
"  Evion  from  woods  and    floods  repairing   echoes  t 
«'  found."  J 
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The  verfes  marked  with  commas  are  Nero's, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  of  fo  delicate  a  talle 
as  Lucan  and  Perfius  could  not  digeft  them,  though 
made  by  an  emperor. 

About  this  time  the  world  was  grown  weary  of 
Nero,  for  a  thoufand  monftrous  cruelties  of  his 
life,  and  the  continued  abufe  of  the  imperial 
power.  Rome  had  groaned  loag  under  the  weight 
of  them,  till  at  length  feveral  of  the  firft  rank, 
headed  by  Pifo,  formed  a  confpiracy  to  rid  the 
world  of  that  abandoned  wretch.  Lucan  hated 
him  upon  a  double  fcore ;  as  his  country's  enemy 
and  his  own,  and  went  heartily  into  the  delign. 
When  it  was  juft  ripe  for  execution,  it  came  to  be 
difcovered  by  fome  of  the  accomplices,  and  Lucan 
v/as  found  among  the  firil:  of  the  confpirators. 
They  were  condemned  to  die,  and  Lucan  had  the 
choice  of  the  manner  of  his  death.  Upon  this 
occaflon  fome  authors  have  taxed  him  with  an 
adlion,  which,  if  true,  had  been  an  eternal  ftain 
upon  his  name,  that,  to  fave  his  life,  he  informed 
againft  his  mother.  This  ftory  feems  to  me  to  be 
a  mere  calumny,  and  invented  only  to  detraift  from 
his  fame.  It  is  certainly  the  moll  unlikely  thing 
in  the  world,  confidering  the  whole  condudl  of  his 
life,  and  that  noble  fcheme  of  philofophy  and 
morals  he  had  imbibed  from  his  infancy,  and 
which  fhines  in  every  page  of  his  Pharfalia.  It  is 
probable,  Nero  himfelf,  or  fome  of  his  flatterers, 
might  invent   the  ftory,   to  blacken  his  rival  to 
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pofterity ;  and  feme  unwary  authors  have  after- 
wards taken  it  up  on  truft,  without  examining  into 
the  truth  of  it.  We  have  feveral  fragments  of  his 
life,  where  this  particular  is  not  to  be  found;  and, 
which  makes  it  ftill  the  more  improbable  to  me, 
the  writers  that  mention  it,  have  tacked  to  it 
another  calumny  yet  more  improbable,  that  he 
accufed  her  unjuftly.  As  this  accufation  ccntra- 
dids  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  fo  it  does  the 
manner  of  his  death.  It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that 
having  chofe  to  have  the  arteries  of  his  arms  and 
legs  opened  in  a  hot  bath,  he  fupped  chearfully 
v/ith  his  friends,  and  then,  taking  leave  of  them 
with  the  greateft  tranquillity  of  mind  and  the 
higheft  contempt  of  death,  went  into  the  bath,  and 
fubmitted  to  the  operation.  When  he  found  the 
extremities  of  his  body  growing  cold,  and  death's 
laft  alarm  in  every  part,  he  called  to  mind  a  paf- 
fage  of  his  own  in  the  IXth  Book  of  the  Pharfalia, 
which  he  repeated  to  the  llanders-by,  with  the 
fame  grace  and  accent,  with  which  he  ufed  to  de- 
claim in  public,  and  immediately  expired,  in  the 
27th  year  of  his  age,  and  tenth  of  Nero.  The 
paiTage  was  that  where  he  defcribes  a  foldier 
of  Cato*s  dying  much  after  the  fame  manner, 
being  bit  by  a  ferpent,  and  is  thus  tranflated  by 
Mr.  Rowe : 

*'  So  the  warm  blood  at  once  from  every  part 
"  Ran  purple  poifon  down,  and  drained  the  fainting 
"  heart. 
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*'  Blood  falls  for  tears,  and  o'er  bis  mournful  face 

*'  The  ruddy  drops  their  tainted  paflage  trace, 

<*  Where-e'er  the  liquid  juices  find  a  way, 

**  There  ftreams  of  blood,  there  crimfon  rivers  flray. 

**  His  mouth  and  gufhing  noftrils  pour  a  flood, 

**  And  ev'n  the  pores  oufe  out  the  trickling  blood  j 

*'  In  the  red  deluge  all  the  parts  lie  drown'd, 

*'  And  the  whole  body  feems  one  bleeding  wound." 

He  was  buried  in  his  garden  at  Rome  ;  and 
there  was  lately  to  be  feen,  in  the  church  of  Santo 
Paulo,  an  ancient  marble  with  the  follov^ine  in- 

o 

fcription : 

MARCO    ANNAEO    LVCANO    CORDVBENSI    POETAE, 
BENEFICIO    NERONIS,    FAMA    SERVATA. 

This  infcription,  if  done  by  Nero's  order,  ihows, 
that,  even  in  fpite  of  himfslf,  he  paid  a  fecret 
homage  to  Lucan's  genius  and  virtue,  and  would 
have  atoned  in  fome  meafure  for  the  injuries  and 
the  death  he  gave  him.  But  he  needed  no  marble 
or  infcription  to  perpetuate  his  memory;  his 
Pharfalia  will  out -live  all  thefe. 

Lucan  wrote  feveral  books,  that  have  perifhed 
by  the  injury  of  time,  and  of  which  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  titles.  The  firfl  we  are  told  he 
wrote,  was  a  Poem  on  the  Combat  between 
Achilles  and  He6lor,  and  Priam's  redeeming  his 
Son's  Body,  which,  it  is  faid,  he  wrote  before  he 
had  attained  eleven  years  of  age.  The  reft  were. 
The  Defcent  of  Orpheus  into  Hell;  The  burning 
of  Rome,  in  which  he  is  faid  not  to  have  fpared 
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Nero  that  fet  it  on  fire ;  and  a  Poem  In  Praife  of 
his  Wife  Polla  Argentaria.  He  wrote  likewife 
feveral  Books  of  Saturnalia;  ten  Books  of  Silvse; 
an  imperfeft  Tragedy  of  Medea;  a  Poem  upon 
the  burning  of  Troy,  and  the  Fate  of  Priam ;  to 
which  feme  have  added  the  Panegyric  to  Calphur- 
nius  Pifo,  yet  extant,  which  I  can  hardly  believe 
is  his,  but  of  a  later  age.  *But  the  Book  he  Ilaked 
his  fame  on  was  his  Pharfalia ;  the  only  one  that 
now  remains,  and  which  Nero's  cruelty  has  left  us 
imperfedl  in  refpe6l  of  what  it  would  have  been,  if 
he  had  lived  to  finifh  it. 

Statius  in  his  Sylvae  gives  us  the  catalogue  of 
Lucan's  works  in  an  elegant  manner,  introducing 
the  Mufe  Calliope  accofting  him  to  this  purpofe : 
"  When  thou  art  fcarce  paft  the  age  of  childhood 
*'  (fays  Calliope  to  Lucan)  thou  fhalt  play  with 
"  the  valour  of  Achilles,  and  Hedor's  fkill  in 
"  driving  of  a  chariot.  Thou  ihalt  draw  Priam 
*'  at  the  feet  of  his  unrelenting  Conqueror,  beg- 
"  ging  the  dead  body  of  his  darling  fon.  Thou 
"  Ihalt  fet  open  the  gates  of  hell  for  Eurydice, 
*'  and  thy  Orpheus  Ihall  have  the  preference  in  a 
''  full  theatre,  in  fpite  of  Nero's  envy;"  alluding 
to  the  difpute  for  the  prize  between  him  and  Nero> 
^vhe^e  the  piece  exhibited  by  Lucan  was  Orpheus 's 
defcent  into  hell.  *'  Thou  Ihalt  relate  (continues 
"  Calliope)  that  flame  which  the  execrable  tyrant 
"  kindled,  to  lay  in  alhes  the  miftrefs  of  the 
"  world;   nor  fhalt  thou  be  filent  in  the  praifes 
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*'  that  are  julUy  due  to  thy  beloved  wife ;  and 
"  when  thou  haft  attained  to  riper  years,  thou 
"  ftialt  fing,  in  a  lofty  ftrain,  the  fatal  fields  of 
'*  Philippi,  white  with  Roman  bones,  the  dread- 
«*  ful  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  the  thundering  wars 
•'  of  that  great  captain,  who,  by  the  renown  of 
«'  his  arms,  merited  to  be  inrolled  among  the 
"  gods.  In  that  work  (continues  Calliope)  thou 
•*  Ihalt  paint,  in  never-fading  colours,  the  aufterc 
"  virtues  of  Cato,  who  fcorned  to  out-live  the 
"  liberties  of  his  country ;  and  the  fate  of  Pom- 
*'  pey,  once  the  darling  of  Rome.  Thou  ihalt, 
"  like  a  true  Roman,  weep  over  the  crime  of  the 
*'  young  tyrant  Ptolemy ;  and  ihalt  raife  to  Pom- 
«'  pey,  by  the  power  of  thy  eloquence,  a  higher 
"  monument  than  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  The 
"  poetry  of  Ennius  (adds  Calliope)  and  the  learn- 
'*  ed  fire  of  Lucretius,  the  one  that  conduced  the 
*'  Argonauts  through  fuch  vaft  feas  to  the  conqueft 
'*  of  the  golden  ileece,  the  other  that  could  ilrike 
"  an  infinite  number  of  forms  from  the  firft  atoms 
"  of  matter,  both  of  them  fhall  give  place  to 
*'  thee  without  the  leaft  envy,  and  even  the  divine 
"  ^neid  ihall  pay  thee  a  juft  refpeft." 

Thus  far  Statius  concerning  Lucan's  work; 
and  even  Lucan  in  two  places  of  the  Pharfalia  has 
promifed  himfelf  immortality  to  his  Poem.  The 
firft  is  in  the  Seventh  Book,  which  I  beg  leave  to 
give  in  profe,  though  Mr.  Rowe  has  done  it  a 
thoufand  times  better  in  verfe.     «  One  day  (fays 
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"  he)  when  thefe  wars  fhall  be  fpoken-of  in  ages 
"  yet  to  come,  and  among  nations  far  remote  from 
*'  this  clime,  whether  from  the  voice  of  fame 
"  alone,  or  the  real  value  I  have  given  them  by 
*'  this  my  hiftory,  thofe  that  read  it  fhall  alter- 
"  nately  hope  and  fear  for  the  great  events  therein 
"  contained.  In  vain  (continues  he)  fhall  they 
*'  offer  up  their  vows  for  the  righteous  caufe, 
**  and  fland  thunderflruck  at  fo  many  various  turns 
'•'  of  fortune  ;  nor  fhall  they  read  them  as  things 
"  that  are  already  paft,  but  with  that  concern  as 
"  if  they  were  yet  to  come,  and  fhall  range 
««  themfelves,  O  Pompey,  on  thy  fide." 

The  other  pafTage,  which  is  in  the  Ninth  Book, 
may  be  tranflated  thus :  "  Oh  1  Caefar,  profane 
"  thou  not  through  envy  the  funeral  monuments 
"  of  thefe  great  patriots,  that  fell  here  facrifices 
*'  to  thy  ambition.  If  there  may  be  allowed  any 
"  renown  to  a  Roman  Mufe,  while  Homer's 
'*  verfes  fhall  be  thought  worthy  of  praife,  they 
*'  that  fhall  live  after  us,  fhall  read  his  and  mine 
"  together :  My  Pharfalia  fhall  live,  and  no  time 
*'  nor  age  fhall  confign  it  to  oblivion." 

This  is  all  that  I  can  trace  from  the  ancients,  or 
himfelf,  concerning  Lucan's  life  and  writings; 
and  indeed  there  is  fcarce  any  one  author,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  that  mentions  him  but  with 
the  greateft  refpedl  and  the  higheft  encomiums, 
of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  more  in- 
ftances. 
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I  defign  not  to  enter  into  any  criticifm  on  the 
Pharfalia,  though  I  had  ever  fo  much  leifure  or 
ability  for  it.  I  hate  to  oblige  a  certain  fet  of 
men,  that  read  the  ancients  only  to  find  fault  with 
them,  and  feem  to  live  only  on  the  excrements  of 
authors.  I  beg  leave  to  tell  thefe  gentlemen,  that 
Lucan  is  not  to  be  tried  by  thofe  rules  of  an  Epic 
Poem,  which  they  have  drawn  from  the  Iliad  or 
^neid ;  for  if  they  allow  him  not  the  honour  to  be 
on  the  fame  foot  with  Homer  or  Virgil,  they 
muil  do  him  the  juftice  at  lead,  as  not  to  try 
him  by  laws  founded  on  their  model.  The  Phar- 
falia is  properly  an  Hiilorical  Heroic  Poem,  be- 
caufe  the  fubjedl  is  a  known  true  flory.  No^vwith 
our  late  critics.  Truth  is  an  unneceiTary  trifle  for 
an  Epic  Poem,  and  ought  to  be  thrown  afide  as  a 
curb  to  invention.  To  have  every  part  a  mere 
web  of  their  own  brain,  is  with  them  a  diftinguifh- 
ing  mark  of  a  mighty  genius  in  the  Epic  way. 
Hence  it  is,  thefe  critics  obferve,  that  the  favourite 
poems  of  that  kind  do  always  produce  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  the  higheft  wonder  and  furprize; 
and  the  more  improbable  the  ftory  is,  ftill  the 
more  wonderful  and  furprizing.  Much  good  may 
this  notion  of  theirs  do  them ;  but,  to  my  tafte,  a 
fa6l  very  extraordinary  in  its  kind,  that  is  attend- 
ed with  furprizing  circumftances,  big  with  the 
highell:  events,  and  conducted  with  all  the  arts  of 
the  moll  confummate  wifdom,  does  not  flrike  the 
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lefs  flrong,  but  leaves  a  more  lading  impreiTion  on 
my  mind,  for  being  true. 

If  Lucan  therefore  wants  thefe  ornaments,  he 
might  have  borrowed  from  Helicon,  or  his  own  in- 
vention ;  he  has  made  us  more  than  ample  amends, 
by  the  great  and  true  events  that  fall  within  the 
com»pafs  of  his  llory.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in 
his  firft  defign  of  writing  this  poem  of  the  civil 
wars,  he  refolved  to  treat  the  fubjecl  fairly  and 
plainly,  and  that  fable  and  invention  were  to  have 
had  no  fhare  in  the  work :  but  the  force  of  cuilom, 
and  the  deiign  he  had  to  induce  the  generality 
of  readers  to  fall  in  love  with  liberty,  and  abhor 
flavery,  the  principal  deiign  of  the  poem,  induced 
him  to  embellilli  it  with  fome  fables,  that  without 
them  his  books  would  not  be  fo  univerfally  read : 
fo  much  was  fable  the  delight  of  the  Roman 
people. 

If  any  fhall  objeft  to  his  privilege  of  being  ex- 
amined and  tried  as  an  hiilorian,  that  he  has  given 
in  to  the  poetical  province  of  invention  and  fidtion, 
in  the  Sixth  book,  where  Sixtus  enquires  of  the 
ThefTaiian  witch  Eridho  the  event  of  the  civil  war, 
and  the  fate  of  Rome;  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 
perhaps  the  ftory  was  true,  or  at  leall  it  was  com- 
monly believed  to  be  fo  in  his  time,  v/hich  is  a 
fufiicient  excufe  for  Lucan  to  have  iiiferted  it.  It 
is  true,  no  other  author  mentions  it.  But  it  is 
ufual  to  iind  fome  one  palTage  in  one  hiftorian,  that 
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15  riof  mentioned  in  any  other,  though  they  treat 
of  the  fame  fubjeft.  For  though  I  am  fully  per- 
fuaded  that  all  thefe  Oracles  and  Refponfes,  fo 
famous  in  the  pagan  world,  were  the  mere  cheats 
of  priefts ;  yet  the  belief  of  them,  and  of  magic 
and  witchcraft,  was  univerfally  received  at  that 
time.  Therefore  Lucan  may  very  well  be  excufed 
for  falling-in  \\dth  a  popular  error,  whether  he 
himfelf  believed  it  or  no,  efpecially  when  it  ferved 
to  enliven  and  embellifh  his  llory.  If  it  be  an  error, 
it  is  an  error  all  the  ancients  have  fallen  into,  both 
Greek  and  Roman :  and  Livy,  the  prince  of  the 
Latin  hiflorians,  abounds  in  fuch  relations.  That 
it  is  not  below  the  dignity  and  veracity  of  an  hillo- 
rian  to  mention  fuch  things,  we  have  a  late  inftance 
in  a  noble  author  of  our  time,  who  has  likewife 
vvTOte  the  civ^il  wars  of  his  country,  and  intermixt 
in  it  the  ftory  of  the  gholl  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's father. 

In  general,  all  the  adlions  that  Lucan  relates  in 
the  courfe  of  his  hillory  are  true;  nor  is  it  any  im- 
peachment of  his  veracity,  that  fometimes  he 
differs  in  place,  manner,  or  circum fiances  of 
aftions,  from  other  writers,  any  more  than  it  is  an 
imputation  on  them,  that  they  differ  from  him. 
We  ourfelves  have  feen,  in  the  courfe  of  the  late 
two  famous  wars,  how  differently  alraoft  every 
battle  and  fiege  has  been  reprefented,  and  fome- 
times by  tliofe  of  the  fame  fide,  when  at  the  fame 
time  there  be  a  thoufand  living  witneffes,  ready  to 
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contradift  any  falfehood,  that  partiality  fhonld  Im- 
pofe  upon  the  world.  This  I  may  affirm,  the  molt 
important  events,  and  the  whole  thread  of  adion 
in  Lucan,  are  agreeable  to  the  univerfal  confent  of 
all  authors,  that  have  treated  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Rome.  If  now  and  then  he  differs  from  them  in 
leffer  incidents  or  circumftances,  let  the  critics  in 
hiftory  decide  the  quellion:  for  my  part,  I  am 
willing  to  take  them  for  anecdotes  firfl:  difcovered 
and  publiihed  by  Lucan,  which  may  at  leaft  con- 
ciliate to  him  the  favour  of  our  late  admirers  of 
Secret  Hiftory. 

After  all  I  have  faid  on  this  head,  I  cannot  but 
in  fome  meafure  call  in  queftion  feme  parts  of 
Ca:fai's  charader  as  drawn  by  Lucan;  which  feem 
to  me  not  altogether  agreeable  to  truth,  nor  to  the 
univerfal  confent  of  hiftory.  I  wifti  I  could  vindi- 
cate him  in  fome  of  his  perfonal  reprefentations  of 
men,  and  C^far  in  particular,  as  I  can  do  in  the 
narration  of  the  principal  events  and  feries  of  his 
ftory.  He  is  not  content  only  to  deliver  him 
down  to  pofterity,  as  the  fubverter  of  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  his  country,  which  he  truly  was,  and 
than  which,  no  greater  infamy  can  poffibly  be  caft 
upon  any  name  :  but  he  defcribes  him  as  purfuing 
that  abominable  end,  by  the  moft  execrable  me- 
thods, and  fome  that  were  not  in  Ca^far's  nature 
to  be  guilty  of.  Csfar  was  certainly  a  m?.n  fiir 
from  revenge,  or  delight  in  blood;  and  he  made 
appear,  in  the  exercifc  of  the  fupreme  power,  a 
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noble  and  generous  inclination  to  clemency  upon 
all  occafions :  even  Lucan,  though  never  fo  much 
his  enemy,  has  not  omitted  his  generous  ufage  of 
Domitius  at  Corfinium,  or  of  Afranius  and  Pe- 
treius,  when  they  were  his  prifoners  in  Spain.  What 
can  be  then  faid  for  Lucan,  when  he  reprefents 
him  riding  in  tiiumph  over  the  field  of  Pharfalia, 
the  day  after  the  battle,  taking  delight  in  that 
horrid  landfkip  of  Slaughter  and  Blood,  and  for- 
bidding the  bodies  of  fo  many  brave  Romans  to  be 
either  buried  or  burnt?  Not  any  one  paliage  of 
Ci^far's  life  gives  countenance  to  a  Hory  like  this : 
and  how  commendable  foever  the  zeal  of  a  writer 
may  be,  againft  the  opprefTor  of  his  country,  it 
ought  not  to  have  tranfported  him  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  malevolence,  as  to  paint  the  moft  merciful  con- 
queror that  ever  was,  in  colours  proper  only  for 
the  moft  favage  natures.  But  the  effects  of  preju- 
dice and  partiality  are  unaccountable;  and  there  is 
not  a  day  of  life,  in  which  even  the  befl  of  men 
are  not  guilty  of  them  in  fom.e  degree  or  other. 
How  many  inftances  have  we  in  hiftory  of  the 
bell  princes  treated  as  the  worft  of  men,  by  the 
pens  of  authors  that  were  highly  prejudiced  againft 
them! 

Shall  we  wonder  then,  that  the  Roman  people, 
fmarting  under  the  lafhes  of  Nero's  tyranny,  fhould 
exclaim  in  the  bittereft  terms  againft  the  memory 
of  Julius  Caefar,  fmce  it  was  from  him  that  Nero 
derived  that  power  to  ufe  mankind  as  he  did  f 
T  3 
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Thofe  that  lived  in  Lucan*s  time,  did  not  confider 
fo  much  what  Caefar  was  in  his  own  perfon,  or 
temper,  as  what  he  was  the  occafion  of  to  them. 
It  is  very  probable,  there  were  a  great  many  dread- 
ful ftories  of  him  handed  about  by  tradition  among 
the  multitude;  and  even  men  of  fenfe  might  give 
credit  to  them  fo  far  as  to  forget  his  clemency, 
and  remember  his  ambition,  to  which  they  im- 
puted all  the  cruelties  and  devaftations  committed 
by  his  fucceffors.  Refentments  of  this  kind  in  the 
foul  of  a  man,  fond  of  the  ancient  conftitution  of 
the  commonwealth,  fuch  as  Lucan  was,  might  be- 
tray him  to  believe,  upon  too  flight  grounds,  what- 
ever was  to  the  difadvantage  of  one  he  looked 
upon  as  the  fubverter  of  that  conftitution.  It  was 
in  that  quality,  and  for  that  crime  alone,  that 
Brutus  afterwards  ftabbed  him ;  for  perfonal  pre- 
judice againft  him  he  had  none,  and  had  been 
highly  obliged  by  him :  and  it  was  upon  that  ac  - 
count  alone,  that  Cato  fcorned  to  owe  his  life  to 
him,  though  he  well  knew,  Caefar  would  have 
efteemed  it  one  of  the  greateft  felicities  of  his,  to 
have  had  it  in  his  power  to  pardon  him.  I  would 
liot  be  thought  to  make  an  apology  for  Lucan 's 
thus  traducing  the  memory  of  Caefar ;  but  would 
only  beg  the  fame  indulgence  to  his  partiality,  that 
v/e  are  willing  to  allow  to  moft  othep  authors ;  for 
I  cannot  help  believing  all  hiftorians  are  more  or 
lefs  guilty  of  it. 
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1  beg  leave  to  obferve  one  thing  farther  on  this 
head,  that  it  is  odd,  Lucan  fhould  thus  miftake  this 
part  of  Csfar's  charafter,  and  yet  do  him  fo  much 
jultice  in  the  reft.  His  greatnefs  of  mind,  his  in- 
trepid courage,  his  indefatigable  adlivity,  his  mag- 
nanimity, his  generofity,  his  confummate  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  power  and  grace 
of  his  eloquence,  are  all  fet  forth  in  the  bell  light 
upon  every  proper  occafion.  He  never  makes  him 
fpeak,  but  it  is  with  all  the  ftrength  of  argument 
and  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  It  were  tedious  to 
enumerate  every  inftance  of  this  ;  and  I  fnall  only 
mention  the  fpeech  to  his  army  before  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  which  in  my  opinion  furpalTes  all  I  ever 
read,  for  the  eafy  noblenefs  of  expreffion,  the  pro- 
per topics  to  animate  his  foldiers,  and  the  force  of 
an  inimitable  eloquence. 

Among  Lucan's  few  miftakes  in  matters  of  faft, 
may  be  added  thofe  of  geography  and  aftronomy; 
but  finding  Mr.  Rowe  has  taken  fome  notice  of 
them  in  his  notes,  I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  them. 
Lucan  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  viiit  the 
fcenes  where  the  aftions  he  defcribes  were  done, 
as  fome  other  hiftorians  both  Greek  and  Roman 
had,  and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  he  might 
commit  fome  minute  errors  in  thefe  matters.  As 
to  aftronomy,  the  fchemes  of  that  noble  fciencs 
were  but  very  conjedtural  in  his  time,  and  not  re- 
duced to  that  mathematical  certainty  they  have 
been  fince. 
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The  method  and  difpofition  of  a  work  of  thiJ 
kind,  mull  be  much  the  fame  with  thofe  obferved 
by  other  hiftorians,  with  one  diiFerence  only, 
which  I  fubmit  to  better  judgments:  an  hiftorian 
.who  like  Lucan  has  chofen  to  write  in  verfe, 
though  he  is  obliged  to  have  ftrid  regard  to  truth 
in  every  thing  he  relates,  yet  perhaps  he  is  not 
obliged  to  mention  all  fadls,  as  other  hiiiorians 
are.  He  is  not  tied  down  to  relate  every  minute 
palTage,  or  circumfrance,  if  they  be  not  abfolutely 
necelTary  to  the  main  ftory ;  efpecially  if  they  are 
fuch  as  would  appear  heavy  and  flat,  and  confe- 
quently  incumber  his  genius,  or  his  verfe.  All  thefe 
trifling  parts  of  adlion  would  take  off  from  the 
pleafure  and  entertainment,  which  is  the  main  fcope 
of  that  manner  of  writing.  Thus  the  particulars 
of  an  army's  march,  the  journal  of  a  fiege,  or  the 
iituation  of  a  camp,  where  they  are  not  fubfervient 
to  the  relation  of  fome  great  and  important  event, 
had  better  be  fpared  than  inferted  in  a  work  of  that 
kind.  In  a  profe  writer,  thefe  perhaps  ought,  or 
at  leaft  may  be  properly  and  agreeably  enough 
mentioned;  of  which  we  have  innumerable  in- 
ftances  in  mofl:  ancient  hiftorians,  and  pcirticularly 
in  Thucydides  and  Livy. 

There  is  a  fajilt  in  Lucan  againll  this  rule,  and 
that  is  his  long  and  unneceflTary  enumeration  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  Gaul,  where  Csfar's  army  was 
drawn  together,  in  the  Firll  Book.  It  is  en- 
livened, it  is  true,  with  fome  beautiful  verfes  he 
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throws  in,  about  the  ancient  Bards  and  Druids  J 
but  Hill  in  the  main  it  is  dry,  and  but  of  little  con- 
fequence  to  the  ftory  itfelf.  The  many  difFerent 
people  and  cities  there  mentioned  were  not  Caefar's 
confederates,  as  thofe  in  the  Third  Book  were 
Pompey's ;  and  thefe  lad  are  particularly  named, 
to  exprefs  how  many  nations  elpoufed  the  fide  of 
Pompey.  Thofe  reckoned  up  in  Gaul  were  only 
the  places  where  Caefar's  troops  had  been  quar- 
tered, and  Lucan  might  with  as  great  propriety 
have  mentioned  the  different  routes  by  which  they 
marched,  as  the  garrifons  from  which  they  were 
drawn.  This  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  had  been 
better  left  out ;  and  I  cannot  but  likewife  think, 
that  the  digreffion  of  TheiTaly,  and  an  account  of 
its  firil:  inhabitants,  is  too  prolix,  and  not  of  any 
great  confequence  to  his  purpofe.  lam  fijre,  it 
fignifies  but  little  to  the  civil  war  in  general,  or 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia  in  particular,  to  know  how 
.^any  rivers  there  are  in  TheiTaly,  or  which  of  its 
mountains  lies  Eaft  or  Weft. 

But  if  thefe  be  faults  in  Lucan,  they  are  fuch  as 
will  be  found  in  the  moft  admired  poets,  nay,  and 
thought  excellencies  in  them  ;  and  befides,  he  has 
made  us  moft  ample  amends  in  the  many  extraor- 
dinary beauties  of  his  poem.  The  ftory  itfelf  is 
Noble  and  Great;  for  what  can  there  be  in  hiftory 
more  worthy  of  our  knowledge  and  attention,  than 
a  war  of  the  higheft  importance  to  mankind,  car- 
ried-on  between  the  two  greateft  Leaders,  that 
ever  were,  and  by  a  people  the  moft  renowned  for 
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arts  and  arms,  and  who  were  at  that  time  maders 
of  the  world  ?  What  a  poor  fubjedl  is  that  of  the 
^neid,  when  compared  with  this  of  the  Pharfalia! 
And  what  a  defpicable  figure  does  Agamemnon, 
Homer's  King  of  Kings,  make,  when  compared 
with  chiefs,  who,  by  faying  only,  *'  be  thou  a 
King,"  made  far  greater  kings  than  him !  The 
fcene  of  the  Iliad  contained  but  Greece,  fome 
iflands  in  the  ^gean  and  Ionian  feas,  with  a  very 
little  part  of  the  Leffer  Afia :  this  of  the  civil  war 
of  Rome  drew  after  it  almoft  all  the  nations  of  the 
then  known  world.  Troy  was  but  a  little  town, 
of  the  little  kingdom  of  Phrygia ;  whereas  Rome 
was  then  miftrefs  of  an  empire,  that  reached  from 
the  flraits  of  Hercules,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  Euxine 
and  the  Cafpian  feas,  to  Ethiopia  and  Mount 
Atlas.  The  inimitable  "^'irgil  is  yet  more  ftrait- 
ened  in  his  fubjed.  -^neas,  a  poor  fugitive  from 
Troy,  with  a  handful  of  followers,  fettles  at  laft-4n 
Italy ;  and  all  the  empire  that  immortal  pen  could 
give  him,  is  but  a  few  miles  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.  So  vail  a  difproportion  there  is  be- 
tween the  importance  of  the  fubjeft  of  the  ^neid 
and  that  of  the  Pharfalia,  that  we  find  one  fmgle 
Roman,  CrafTas,  mailer  of  more  flaves  on  his 
eilate,  than  Virgil's  hero  had  fubjedls.  In  fine, 
it  may  be  faid,  nothing  can  excufe  him  for  his 
choice,  but  that  he  defigned  his  hero  for  the  an- 
ceilor  of  Rome,  and  tlie  Julian  race. 
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I  cannot  leave  this  parallel,  without  taking  no- 
tice, to  what  a  height  of  power  the  Roman  empire 
was  then  arrived,  in  an  inftance  of  C^far  himfelf, 
when  but  proconful  of  Gaul,  and  before  it  is 
thought  he  ever  dreamed  of  what  he  afterwards 
attained  to:  it  is  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  him, 
wherein  he  repeats  the  words  of  Csfar's  letters  to 
him  fome  time  before.  The  words  are  thefe ; 
**  As  to  what  concerns  Marcus  Furius,  whom  you 
"  recommended  to  me,  I  will,  if  you  pleafe,  make 
**  him  king  of  Gaul;  but,  if  you  would  have  me 
**  advance  any  other  friend  of  yours,  fend  him  to 
"  me."  It  was  no  new  thing  for  citizens  of 
Rome,  fuch  as  Caefar  was,  to  difpofe  of  kingdoms 
as  they  pleafed;  and  Csefar  himfelf  had  taken 
away  Deiotarus's  kingdom  from  him,  and  given  it 
to  a  private  gentleman  of  Pergamum.  But  there 
is  one  furprifmg  inftance  more,  of  the  prodigious 
greatnefs  of  the  Roman  power,  in  the  affair  of 
king  Antiochus,  and  that  long  before  the  height 
it  arrived  to,  at  the  breaking  forth  of  the  civil 
war.  That  prince  was  mafter  of  all  Egypt ;  and, 
marching  to  the  conqueft  of  Phoenicia,  Cyprus, 
and  the  other  appendixes  of  that  empire,  Popilius 
overtakes  him  in  his  full  march,  with  letters  from 
the  fenate,  and  refufes  to  give  him  his  hand  till  he 
had  read  them.  Antiochus,  ftartled  at  the  com- 
mand that  was  contained  in  them,  to  ftop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  vi6lories,  afked  a  ihort  time  to  confider 
of  it,     Popilius  makes  a  circle  about  him^  witii'a 
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ilick  he  had  in  his  liand.  *'  Return  me  an  an-*' 
"  fvver,"  faid  he,  '*  before  thou  flirreft  out  of 
*'  this  circle,  or  the  Roman  people  are  no  more 
**  thy  friends."  Antiochus,  after  a  Ihort  paufci 
told  him  with  the  lowell  fubmiiTion,  he  would  obey 
the  fenate's  commands.  Upon  which,  Popilius 
gives  him  his  hand,  and  falutes  him  a  friend  of 
Rome.  After  Antiochus  had  given  up  fo  great  a 
monarchy,  and  fuch  a  torrent  of  fuccefs,  upon 
receiving  only  a  few  words  in  writing,  he  had  in- 
deed reafon  to  fend  word  to  the  fenate,  as  he  did 
by  his  ambafladors,  that  he  had  obeyed  their  com- 
mands with  the  fame  fubmifTion,  as  if  they  had 
been  fent  him  from  the  immortal  gods. 

To  leave  this  digrelTion.  It  were  the  height  of 
arrogance  to  detract  ever  fo  little  from  Homer  or 
Virgil,  who  have  kept  pofTefiion  of  the  firft  places, 
among  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  {o 
many  ages:  yet  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven,  if  I 
fay  there  are  feveral  palTages  in  both,  that  appear 
to  me  trivial,  and  below  the  dignity  that  Ihines 
almoil  in  every  page  of  Lucan.  It  were  to  take 
both  the  Iliad  and  JEneid  in  pieces,  to  prove  this : 
but  I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  one  inftance,  and 
that  is,  the  different  colouring  of  \'irgil's  hero> 
and  Lucan's  Caefar,  in  a  ftorm.  ^neas  is  drawn 
weeping,  and  in  the  greateft  confufion  and  defpair, 
though  he  had  affurance  from  the  gods  that  he 
fhould  one  day  fettle  and  raife  a  new  empire  in 
Italy.     Caefar,   on   the   contrary,    is   reprefented 
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perfeftly  fedate,  and  free  from  fear.  His  courage 
and  magnanimity  brighten-up  as  much  upon  this 
occafion,  as  afterwards  they  did  at  the  battles  of 
Pharfalia  and  Munda.  Courage  would  have  coft 
Virgil  nothings  to  have  beflowed  it  on  his  hero; 
and  he  might  as  eafily  have  thrown  him  upon  the 
coaft  of  Carthage  in  a  calm  temper  of  mind,  as  in 
a  panic  fear. 

St.  Evremont  is  very  fevere  upon  Virgil  on  this 
account,  and  has  criticized  upon  his  chara'6ler  of 
^neas  in  this  manner.     When  Virgil  tells  us, 

"  Extemplo  IEne2e  folvuntur  fjlgore  membra, 
-*'  Ingemit,  &duplices  tendens  ad  fidera  pahnas,  &c.'* 

*'  Seized  as  he  is,"  fays  St.  Evremont,  "  with 
*'  this  chilnefs  through  all  his  limbs,  the  firll  fign 
*'  of  life  we  find  in  him,  is  his  groaning ;  then  he 
*'  lifts  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and,  in  all  appear- 
*'  ance,  would  implore  its  fuccour,  if  the  condition 
*'  wherein  the  good  hero  finds  himfelf,  would 
*'  afford  him  ftrength  enough  to  raife  his  mind  to 
*'  the  gods,  and  pray  with  attention.  His  foul, 
*'  which  could  not  apply  itfelf  to  any  thing  elfe, 
*'  abandons  itfelf  to  lamentations  ;  and  like  thofe 
"  defolate  widows,  who  upon  the  firfl  trouble  they 
*'  meet  with,  wifh  they  were  in  the  grave  with 
*'  their  dear  hufbands,  the  poor  ^Eneas  bewails 
*'  his  not  having  periihed  before  Troy  with 
"  Heftor,  and  elleems  them  very  happy  who 
*'  left  their  bones  in  the  bofom  of  fo  fvveet  and 
"■  dear  a  country.     *^  Some  people,"  adds   he. 
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"  may  perhaps  believe  he  fays  fo,  becaufe  he 
*'  envies  their  happinefs;  but  I  am  perfuaded,** 
fays  St.  Evremont,  **  it  is  for  fear  of  the  danger 
**  that  threatens  him."  The  fame  author,  after 
he  has  expofed  his  want  of  courage,  adds,  *'  The 
*'  good  ^neas  hardly  ever  concerns  himfelf  in 
'*  any  important  or  glorious  defign :  it  is  enough 
*'  for  him  that  he  difcharges  his  confcience  in  the 
"  office  of  a  pious,  tender,  and  compafTionate 
'•  man.  He  carries  his  father  on  his  fhoulders, 
"  he  conjugally  laments  his  dear  Creiifa,  he 
"  caufes  his  nurfe  to  be  interred,  and  makes  a 
"  funeral  pile  for  his  trufty  pilot  Palinurus,  for 
"  whom  he  fheds  a  thoufand  tears.  Here  is  (fays 
*'  he)  a  forry  hero  in  paganifm,  who  would  have 
**  made  an  admirable  faint  among  feme  Chriftians.'* 
In  fhort,  it  is  St.  Evremont's  opinion,  "  he  was 
*'  fitter  to  make  a  founder  of  an  order  than  a 
''  flate." 

Thus  far,  and  perhaps  too  far,  St.  Evremont: 
I  beg  leave  to  take  notice,  that  the  ftorm  in  Lucan 
is  drawn  in  flronger  colours,  and  flrikes  the  mind 
with  greater  horror  than  that  of  Virgil ;  notwith- 
ilanding  the  firll  has  no  fupernatural  caufe  affigned 
for  it,  and  the  latter  is  raifed  by  a  god,  at  the 
infligation  of  a  goddefs,  that  was  both  wife  and 
filler  of  Jupiter. 

In  the  Pharfalia,  mofl  of  the  tranfaclions  and 
events,  that  compofe  the  relation,  are  v/onderful 
and  furprizing,  though  true,  as  well  as  inllrudlive 
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and  entertaining.  To  enumerate  them  all,  were 
to  tranfcribe  the  work  itfelf,  and  therefore  I  Ihall 
only  hint  at  fome  of  the  mofl  remarkable.  With 
what  dignity,  and  juftnefs  of  charafter,  are  the  two 
great  rivals,  Pompey  and  Casfar,  introduced  in 
the  Firfl  Book;  and  how  beautifully,  and  with 
what  a  mafterly  art,  are  they  oppofed  to  one 
another?  add  to  this,  the  juftell  fimilitudes  by 
which  their  different  characters  are  illuftrated  in 
the  Second  and  Ninth  Book.  Who  can  but  ad- 
mire the  figure  that  Cato's  virtue  makes,  in  more 
places  than  one?  And  I  perfuade  myfelf,  if 
Lucan  had  lived  to  finiih  his  defign,  the  death  of 
that  illullrious  Roman  had  made  one  of  the  moft 
moving,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moft  fublime 
epifodes  of  his  poem.  In  the  Third  Book  Pom- 
pey's  dream,  Ca^far's  breaking  open  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  the  fiege  of  Marfeilles,  the  fea-fight, 
and  the  facred  grove,  have  each  of  them  their 
particular  excellence,  that  in  my  opinion  come 
very  little  fhort  of  any  thing  we  find  in  Homer  or 
Virgil. 

In  the  Fourth  Book,  there  are  a  great  many 
charming  incidents,  and  among  the  reft,  that  of 
the  foldiers  running  out  of  theii-  camp  to  meet 
and  embrace  one  another,  and  the  deplorable  ftory 
of  Vulteius.  The  Fifth  Book  affords  us  a  fine 
account  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  its  origin,  the 
manner  of  its  delivering  anfwers,  and  the  reafon 
of  its  then  filence.     Then,  upon  the  occafion  of  a 
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Hiutiny  in  Caefar's  camp  near  Placentia,  In  his. 
manner  of  pafiing  the  Adriatic  in  a  fmall  boat, 
amidft  the  florm  I  hinted  at,  he  has  given  us  the. 
nobleft  and  bell  image  of  that  great  man.  But- 
what  afFeds  me  above  all,  is  the  parting  of  Pora- 
pey  and  Cornelia,  in  the  end  of  the  Book.  It  has" 
fomething  in  it  as  moving  and  tender,  as  ever  was 
felt,  or  perhaps  imagined. 

In  the  defcription  of  the  witch  Eri(ftho,  in  the 
Sixth  Book,  we  have  a  beautiful  pidure  of  horror ; 
for  even  works  of  that  kind  have  their  beauties  in 
poetry,  as  well  as  in  painting.  The  Seventh  Book 
is  moll  taken  up  with  what  relates  to  the  famous 
battle  of  Pharfalia,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Rome.  It  is  fo  related,  that  the  reader  may  rather 
think  himfelf  a  fpeflator  of,  or  even  engaged  in, 
the  battle,  than  fo  remote  from  the  age  in  which 
it  was  fought.  There  is,  towards  the  end  of 
this  Book,  a  noble  majeilic  defcription  of  the  ge- 
neral Conflagration,  and  of  that  lall  catallrophe, 
which  mull  put  an  end  to  this  frame  of  heaven  and 
earth.  To  this  is  added,  in  the  moll  elevated 
llyle,  his  fentiments  of  the  "  Immortality  of  the 
''  Soul,"  and  of  rewards  and  punifhments  after  this 
life.  All  thefe  are  touched  with  the  nicell  delicacy 
of  expreffion  and  thought,  efpecially  that  about 
the  univerfal  Conflagration;  and  agrees  with  what 
we  find  of  it  in  Holy  Writ.  In  fo  much  that  I  am 
v.'lUing  to  believe  Lucan  might  have  converfed 
with  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  if  it  be  true  he  was  ever 
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there ;  or  he  might  have  feen  that  Epiftle  of  his, 
wherein  he  gives  us  the  very  fame  idea  of  it. 

In  the  Eighth  Book,  our  paffions  are  again 
touched  with  the  misfortunes  of  Cornelia  and  Pom- 
pey ;  but  efpecially  with  the  death,  and  unworthy 
funeral,  of  the  latter.  In  this  Book  is  likevvife 
drawn,  with  the  greateft  art,  the  chara(5ler  of  young 
Ptolemy  and  his  minillersi  particularly  that  of  the 
villain  Photinus  is  exquificely  expofed  in  his  own 
fpeech  in  council. 

In  the  Ninth  Book,  after  the  apotheoHs  of 
Pompey,  Cato  is  introduced  as  the  fittell  man  after 
him  to  head  the  caufe  of  Liberty  and  Rome,  This 
Book  is  the  longeft,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  moH 
entertaining  in  the  whole  poem.  The  march  of 
Cato  through  the  deferts  of  Libya,  aifords  a  noble 
and  agreeable  variety  of  matter ;  and  the  virtue  of 
his  hero,  amidft  thefe  diftrefTes  through  which  he 
leads  him,  feems  every  where  to  deferve  thofe  rap- 
tures of  praife  he  bellows  upon  him.  Add  to  this, 
the  artful  defcriptions  of  the  various  poifons  with, 
which  thefe  deferts  abounded,  and  their  different 
effedls  upon  human  bodies,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  moving  or  poetical. 

But  Cato's  anfwer  to  Labienus  in  this  Book, 
upon  his  deliring  him  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Ju- 
piter Hammon  about  the  event  of  the  civil  war, 
and  the  fortune  of  Rome,  is  a  mafter-piece  not  to 
be  equalled.  AU  the  attributes  of  God,  fuch  as 
his  omnipotence,  his  prefcience,  his  juftice,  his 
goodnefs,  and  his  unfearchable  decrees,  are  painted 
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in  the  moft  awful  and  the  ftrongeil:  colours,  and 
fuch  as  may  make  Chrillians  themfelves  blufh,  for 
not  coming  up  to  them  in  moll  of  their  writings 
upon  that  fubjed.  I  know  not  but  St.  Evremont 
has  carried  the  matter  too  far,  when,  in  mentioning 
this  palTage,  he  concludes,  *'  If  all  the  ancient 
**  poets  had  fpoke  as  worthily  of  the  oracles  of 
"  their  gods,  he  fhould  make  no  fcruple  to  prefer 
*^  them  to  the  divines  and  philofophers  of  our  time. 
"  We  may  fee,"  fays  he,  *^  in  the  concourfe  of  fo 
*'  many  people,  that  came  to  confult  the  oracle  of 
**  Hammon,  what  eifecl  a  public  opinion  can  pro- 
'^  duce,  where  zeal  and  fuperfcition  mingle  toge- 
*'  ther.  We  may  fee  in  Labienus,  a  pious  fenfible 
*'  man,  who  to  his  refpeft  for  the  gods,  joins  the 
**  confideration  and  efteem  we  ought  to  preferve 
*^  for  virtue  in  good  men.  Cato  is  a  religious  fe- 
**  vere  philofopher,  weaned  from  all  vulgar  opi- 
*'  nions,  v/ho  entertains  thofe  lofty  thoughts  of  the 
**  gods,  which  pure  undebauched  reafon  and  a  true 
**  elevated  knowledge  can  give  us  of  them;  every 
**  thing  here,"  fays  St. Evremont,  'Ms  poetical,  every 
**  thins  is  confonant  to  truth  and  reafon.  It  is  not 
*'  poetical  upon  the  fcore  of  any  ridiculous  fiifUon, 
"  or  for  fome  extravagant  hyperbole,  but  for  the 
"  daring  greatnefs  and  majefty  of  the  language, 
**  and  for  the  noble  elevation  of  the  difcourfe.  It 
*'  is  thus,"  adds  he,  *'  that  poetry  is  the  language  of 
**  the  gods,  and  that  poets  are  wife ;  and  it  is  fo 
*'  much  the  greater  wonder  to  find  it  in  Lucan," 
fays  he,  "  becaufe  it  is  neither  to  be  met  with  in 
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*'  Homer  nor  Virgil.'*  I  remember  Montaigne, 
who  is  allowed  by  all  to  have  been  an  admirable 
judge  in  thefe  matters,  prefers  Lucan's  character 
of  Cato  to  Virgil,  or  any  other  of  the  ancient 
poets.  He  thinks  all  of  them  flat  and  languiihing, 
but  Lucan's  much  more  ftrong^  though  overthrown 
by  the  extravagancy  of  his  own  force. 

The  Tenth  Book,  imperfeft  as  it  is,  gives  us, 
among  other  things,  a  view  of  the  Egyptian  mag- 
nificence, with  a  curious  account  of  the  then-re- 
ceived opinions  of  the  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the 
river  Nile.  From  the  variety  of  the  flory,  and 
many  other  particulars  T  need  not  mention  in  this 
fhort  account,  it  may  eafily  appear,  that  a  true 
hiilory  may  be  a  romance  or  nction,  when  the  au- 
thor makes  choice  of  a  fubjecl  that  affords  fo  many 
and  fo  furprizing  incidents. 

Among  the  faults  that  have  been  laid  to  Lucan's 
charge,  the  moft  juftly  imputed  are  thofe  of  his 
ftile  ;  and  indeed  how  could  it  be  otherwife  ?  Let 
us  but  remember  the  imperfedl  ftate,  in  which  his 
fudden  and  immature  death  left  the  Pharfalia ;  the 
defign  itfelf  being  probably  but  half  finilhed,  and 
what  was  writ  of  it,  but  flightly,  if  at  all,  revifed. 
We  are  told,  it  is  true,  he  either  corrected  the 
three  firft  books  himfelf,  or  his  wife  did  it  for  him, 
in  his  o;^^  life-time.  Be  it  fo:  but  what  are  the 
corrections  of  a  lady,  or  a  young  man  of  lix  and 
twenty,  to  thofe  he  might  have  made  at  forty,  or 
a  more  advanced  age  ?  Virgil,  the  moil  correal 
and  judicious  poet  that  ever  was,  continued  cor- 
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refting  his  ^neid  for  near  ais  long  a  feries  of  years 
together  as  Lucan  lived,  and  yet  died  with  a 
ftrong  opinion  that  it  was  imperfedl  ftill.  If  Lucan 
had  lived  to  his  age,  the  Pharfalia  without  doubt 
would  have  made  another  kind  of  figure,  than  it 
now  does,  not  with  ftanding  the  difference  to  be 
found  in  the  Roman  language,  between  the  times 
of  Nero  and  Auguftus. 

It  mull  be  owned  he  is  in  many  places  obfcure 
and  hard,  and  therefore  not  fo  agreeable,  and 
comes  fhort  of  the  purity,  fweetnefs,  and  delicate 
propriety  of  Virgil.  Yet  it  is  Hill  univerfally 
agreed  among  both  ancients  and  moderns,  that  his 
genius  was  wonderfully  great,  but  at  the  fame 
time  too  haughty  and  headflrong  to  be  governed 
by  art;  and  that  his  flyle  was  like  his  genius, 
learned,  bold,  and  lively,  but  withal  too  tragical 
and  bluftering. 

I  am  by  no  means  willing  to  compare  the  Phar- 
falia to  the  ^neld;  but  I  mull  fay  with  St.  Evre- 
mont,  that  for  what  purely  regards  the  elevation 
of  thought,  Pompey,  Caefar,  Cato,  and  Labienus^ 
Ihine  much  more  in  Lucan,  than  Jupiter,  Mer- 
cury, Juno,  or  Venus,  do  in  Virgil.  The  ideas 
which  Lucan  has  given  us  of  thefe  great  men  are 
truly  greater,  and  affedt  us  more  fenfibly,  than 
thofe  which  Virgil  has  given  us  of  his  deities : 
The  latter  has  cloathed  his  gods  with  human  in- 
firmities, to  adapt  them  to  the  capacity  of  men  : 
The  other  has  raifed  his  heroes  fo,  as  to  bring 
ihem  into  competition  with  the  gods  themfelves. 
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In  a  word,  the  gods  are  not  fo  valuable  in  Virgil, 
as  the  heroes ;  In  Lucan,  the  heroes  equal  the 
gods.  After  all,  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  moil 
things  throughout  the  whole  Pharfalia  are  greatly 
and  juftly  faid,  with  regard  even  to  the  language 
and  expreflion ;  but  the  fentiments  are  every  where 
fo  beautiful  and  elevated,  that  they  appear,  as  he 
defcribes  Caefar  in  Amyclus's  cottage  in  the  Fifth 
Book,  noble  and  magnificent  in  any  drefs.  It  is 
in  this  elevation  of  thought  that  Lucan  juftly  ex- 
cels :  this  is  his  forte,  and  what  raifes  him  up  to 
an  equality  with  the  greateft  of  the  ancient  Poets. 

I  cannot  omit  here  the  delicate  charader  of 
Lucan's  genius,  as  mentioned  by  Strada,  in  the 
emblematic  way.  It  is  commonly  known  that 
Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  was  not  only  learned  himfelf, 
but  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  ufed  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  converfations  and  performances  of  all 
the  polite  writers  of  his  time.  The  wits  of  Rome 
entertained  him  one  day,  at  his  villa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  with  an  interlude  in  the  nature  of  a 
Poetical  Mafquerade.  They  had  their  Parnaflus, 
their  Pegafus,  their  Helicon,  and  every  one  of 
the  ancient  poets  in  their  feveral  characters,  where 
each  a6led  the  part  that  was  fuitable  to  his  manner 
of  writing,  and  among  the  reft  one  acled  Lucan. 
"  There  was  none,"  fays  he,  "that  was  placed  in  a 
*'  higher  ftation,  or  had  a  greater  profpeft  under 
**  him,  than  Lucan.  He  vaulted  upon  Pegafus 
*'  with  all  the  heat  and  intrepidity  of  youth,  and 
u  3 
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"  feemed  defirous  of  mounting  into  the  clouds 
"  upon  the  back  of  him.  But  as  the  hinder  feet 
'*  of  the  horfe  lluck  to  the  mountain,  while  the 
"  body  reared  up  in  the  air,  the  poet  with  great 
**  difficulty  kept  himfelf  from  fliding  oft,  infomuch 
''  that  the  fpeftators  often  gave  him  for  gone,  and 
''  cried  out  now  and  then,  he  was  tumbling.'* 
Thus  Strada. 

I  (hall  fum  up  all  I  have  time  to  fay  of  Lucan, 
with  another  charader,  as  it  is  given  by  one  of  the 
moft  polite  men  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  who, 
under  the  proteftion  of  the  fame  Pope  Leo  X.  was 
one  of  the  firft  reftorers  of  learning  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  lix- 
teenth  century;  I  mean,  Johannes  Sulpitius  Veru- 
lanus,  who,  v/ith  the  affiflance  of  Beroaldus,  Badius, 
and  fome  others  of  the  firfl  form  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  publiflied  Lucan  with  notes  at  Rome  in 
the  year  15 14,  being  the  firH  impreffion,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  that  ever  was  made  of  him.  Poetry  and 
Painting,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues,  rcfe  about  that  time  to  a  prodigious 
height  in  a  fmall  compafs  of  years  ;  and  v/hatever 
we  may  think  to  the  contrary,  they  have  declined 
ever  fmce.  Verulanus,  in  his  dedication  to  Car- 
dinal Palavicini,  prefixed  to  that  edition,  has  not 
only  given  us  a  delicate  fententious  criticifm  on  his 
Pharfaiia,  but  a  beautiful  judicious  comparifon  be- 
tween him  and  Virgil,  and  that  in  a  ftile  which  in 
my  opinion  comes  but  little  iliort  of  Sallull,  or  the 
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writers  of  the  Auguftan  age.   It  is  to  the  following 
purpofe : 

I  come  now  to  the  author  I  have  commented 
upon,  fays  Sulpitius  Verulanus,  and  ihall  endeavour 
to  defcribe  him,  as  well  as  obferve  in  what  he 
diiFers  from  that  great  poet  Virgil.  Lucan,  in  the 
opinion  of  Fabius,  is  no  lefs  a  pattern  for  orators 
than  for  poets;  and  always  adhering  flridly  to 
truth,  he  feems  to  have  as  fair  a  pretence  to  the 
charafter  of  an  hiftorian  ;  for  he  equally  performs 
each  of  thefe  offices.  His  expreffion  is  bold  and 
lively ;  his  fentiments  are  clear,  his  fidions  within 
compafs  of  probability,  and  his  digreffions  proper : 
his  orations  artful,  corredl,  manly,  and  full  of 
matter.  In  the  other  parts  of  his  work,  he  is 
grave,  fluent,  copious,  and  elegant ;  abounding 
with  great  variety,  and  wonderful  erudition.  And 
in  unriddling  the  intricacy  of  contrivances  de- 
figns,  and  a<5lions,  his  llile  is  fo  mailerly,  that  you 
rather  feem  to  fee,  than  read  of  thofe  tranf- 
adlions.  But  as  for  enterprizes  and  battles,  you 
imagine  them  not  related,  but  afted :  towns 
alarmed,  armies  engaged,  the  eagernefs  and  terror 
of  the  feveral  foldiers,  feem  prefent  to  your  view. 
As  our  author  is  frequent  and  fertile  in  defcrip- 
tions ;  and  none  more  ikilful  in  difcovering  the  fe- 
cret  fprings  of  adlion,  and  their  rife  in  human  paf- 
fions :  as  he  is  an  acute  fearcher  into  the  manners 
of  men,  and  moft  dextrous  in  applying  all  forts  of 
learning  to  his  fubjedl :  What  other  cofmographer, 
u  4 
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aftrologer,  philofopher,  or  mathematician,  do  we 
Hand  in  need  of,  while  we  read  him  ?  Who  has 
more  judicioufly  handled,  or  treated  with  more  de- 
licacy, whatever  topics  his  fancy  has  led  him  to, 
or  have  cafually  fallen  in  his  way  ?  Maro  is, 
without  doubt,  a  great  poet ;  fo  is  Lucan.  In  fo 
apparent  an  equality,  it  is  hard  to  decide  which 
excels  :  For  both  have  juflly  obtained  the  highell 
commendations.  Maro  is  rich  and  magnificent; 
Lucan  fumptuous  and  fplendid :  The  firll  is  dif- 
creet,  inventive,  and  fublime  ;  the  latter  free,  har- 
monious, and  full  of  fpirit.  Virgil  feems  to  move 
with  the  devout  folemnity  of  a  reverend  prelate  : 
Lucan  to  march  with  the  noble  haughtinefs  of  a 
vidlorious  general.  One  owes  moft  to  labour  and 
application  ;  the  other  to  nature  and  praflice  :  one 
lulls  the  foul  with  the  fweetnefs  and  mulic  of  his. 
verfe,  the  other  raifes  it  by  his  fire  and  rapture. 
Virgil  is  fedate,  happy  in  his  conceptions,  free 
from  faults ;  Lucan  quick,  various,  and  florid : 
He{eems  to  fight  with  flronger  weapons.  This  witl\ 
more.  The  firft  furpaflfes  all  in  folid  ftrength ;  the 
latter  excels  in  vigour  and  poignancy.  You  would 
think  that  the  one  founds  rather  a  larger  and  deeper 
toned  trumpet;  the  other  a  lefs  indeed,  but  clearer. 
In  fhort,  fo  great  is  the  affinity,  and  the  ftruggle 
for  precedence  between  them,  that  though  nobody 
be  allowed  to  come  up  to  that  Divinity  in  Maro ;  yet 
had  He  not  been  pofleffed  of  the  chief  feat  on  Par- 
nalTusjOur  author's  claimtoithadbeen  indifputable. 
Fee.  a6,   lyiS-i^. 
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LUCAN's      PHARSALIA. 

BOOK       I. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
In  the  Firft  Book,  after  a  propofition  of  his  fubjedl,  a  /hort  view 
of  the  ruins  occafioned  by  the  civil  wars  in  Italy,  and  a  com- 
pliment to  Nero,  Lucan  gives  the  principal  caufes  of  the  Civil 
War,  together  with  the  chara£lers  of  Caefar  and  Pompey : 
after  that,  the  ilory  properly  begins  with  Casfar's  pafling  the 
Rubicon,  which  was  the  bound  of  his  province  towards  Rome, 
and  his  march  to  Ariminium.  Thither  the  Tribanes  and 
Curio,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  oppofite 
party,  come  to  him,  and  demand  his  protedion.  Then  follows 
his  fpeech  to  his  army,  and  a  particular  mention  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  Gaul  from  which  his  troops  were  drawn  together  to  his 
affiftance.  From  Caefar,  the  poet  turns  to  defcribe  the  general 
confternation  at  Rome,  and  the  flight  of  great  part  of  the  fenate 
and  people  at  the  news  of  his  march.  From  hence  he  takes 
occafion  to  relate  the  foregoing  prodigies,  which  were  partly  on 
occafion  of  thofe  panic  terrors,  and  likewlfe  the  ceremonies  that 
Were  ufed  by  the  priefts  for  purifying  the  city,  and  averting  the 
anger  of  the  gods ;  and  then  ends  this  Book  with  the  infpira- 
tion  and  prophecy  of  a  Roman  matron,  in  which  flie  enumerates 
the  principal  events  which  were  to  happen  in  the  courfe  of  the 
Civil  War. 

•rpMATHiAN  plains  with  flaughter  cover'd  o'er. 

And  rage  unknown  to  civil  wars  before,  ■ 
Eftablijfh'd  violence,  and  lawlefs  might, 
Avow'd  and  hallow'd  by  the  name  of  right; 
A  race  renown'd,  the  world's  vidorious  lords,  5 

Turn'd  on  themfelves  with  their  own  hoflile  fv^'ords: 
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Piles  agalnft  piles  oppos'd  in  impious  fight. 

And  eagles  againft  eagles  bending  flight; 

Of  blood  by  friends,  by  kindred,  parents,  fpilt. 

One  common  horror  and  promifcuous  guilt;  lo 

A  fhatter'd  world  in  wild  diforder  toft. 

Leagues,  laws,  and  empire,  in  confufion  loft; 

Of  all  the  v/oes  which  civil  difcords  bring. 

And  Rome  o'ercome  by  Roman  arms,  I  fmg. 

What  blind,  detefted  madnefs  could  alFord  15 

Such  horrid  licence  to  the  murdering  fword? 
Say,  Romans,  whence  fo  dire  a  fury  rofe. 
To  glut  with  Latian  blood  your  barbarous  foes  ? 
Could  you  in  wars  like  thefe  provoke  your  fate  ? 
Wars,  where  no  triumphs  on  the  vidlor  wait !  20 

While  Babylon's  proud  fpires  yet  rife  fo  high. 
And  rich  in  Roman  fpoils  invade  the  fky ; 
While  yet  no  vengeance  is  to  CrafTus  paid. 
But  unaton'd  repines  the  wandering  fhade !  24 

What  trails  of  land,  what  realms  unknown  before. 
What  feas  wide-ftretching  to  the  diftant  Ihore, 
What  crowns,  what  empires,  might  that  blood  have 

gain'd. 
With  which  Emathia's  fatal  fields  were  ftain'd! 
Where  Seres  in  their  filken  woods  refide. 
Where  fwift  Araxes  rolls  his  rapid  tide  :  30 

Where-e'er  (if  fuch  a  nation  can  be  found) 
Nile's  fecret  fountain  fpringing  cleaves  the  ground ; 
Where  fouthern  funs  with  double  ardour  rife. 
Flame  o'er  the  land,  and  fcorch  the  mid-day  fkies; 
Where  Winter's  hand  the  Scythian  feas  conftrains,   35 
And  binds  the  frozen  floods  in  cryftal  chains : 
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Where-e'er  the  fhady  night  and  day-fpring  come. 
All  had  fubmitted  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

O  Rome  !  if  flaughter  be  thy  only  care. 
If  fuch  thy  fond  defire  of  impious  war ;  40 

Turn  from  thyfelf,  at  leaft,  the  deftin'd  wound,      ") 
Till  thou  art  miftrefs  of  the  world  around,  > 

And  none  to  conquer  but  thyfelf  be  found.  J 

Thy  foes  as  yet  a  jufter  war  afford. 
And  barbarous  blood  remains  to  glut  thy  fvvord.     45 
But  fee  !  her  hands  on  her  own  vitals  feize. 
And  no  deftruftion  but  her  own  can  pleafe. 
Behold  her  fields  unknowing  of  the  plow ! 
Behold  her  palaces  and  towers  laid  low ! 
See  where  o'erthrown  the  maffy  coium.n  lies,  56 

While  weeds  obfcene  above  the  cornice  rife. 
Here  gaping  wide,  half-ruin'd  walls  remain. 
There  mouldering  pillars  nodding  roots  fullain. 
The  landfkip,  once  in  various  beauty  fpread. 
With  yellow  harvefls  and  the  flowery  mead,  55 

Difplays  a  wild  uncultivated  face. 
Which  bufhy  brakes  and  brambles  vile  difgrace  : 
No  human  footftep  prints  th'  untrodden  green. 
No  chearful  maid  nor  villager  is  feen. 
Ev'n  in  her  cities  famous  once  and  great,  60 

Where  thoufands  crowded  in  the  noify  flreet. 
No  found  is  heard  of  human  voices  now. 
But  whirling  winds  through  empty  dwellings  blow; 
While  paffing  Grangers  wonder,  if  they  fpy 
One  fmgle  melancholy  face  go  by.  65 
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Nor  Pyrrhus*  fword,  nor  Cannae's  fatal  field. 
Such  univerfal  defolation  yield : 
Her  impious  fons  have  her  worft  foes  furpafs'd. 
And  Roman  hands  have  laid  Hefperia  wafle. 

But  if  our  fates  feverely  have  decreed  70 

No  way  but  this  for  Nero  to  fucceed; 
If  only  thus  our  heroes  can  be  gods. 
And  earth  mull  pay  for  their  divine  abodes ; 
If  heaven  could  not  the  thunderer  obtain,  ^ 

Till  giants  wars  made  room  for  Jove  to  reign,         > 
'Tis  juft,  ye  gods,  nor  ought  we  to  complain :       j 
Opprefl  with  death  though  dire  Pharfalia  groan. 
Though  Latian  blood  the  Punic  ghofts  atone; 
Though  Pompey's  haplefs  fons  renew  the  war. 
And  Munda  view  the  flaughter'd  heaps  from  far ;    80 
Though  meagre  famine  in  Perulia  reign. 
Though  Mutina  with  battles  fill  the  plain ; 
Though  Leuca's  ille,  and  wide  Ambracia's  bay. 
Record  the  rage  of  Aflium's  fatal  day; 
Though  fervile  hands  are  arm'd  to  man  the  fleet,  85 
And  on  Sicilian  feas  the  navies  meet; 
All  crimes,  all  horrors,  we  with  joy  regard. 
Since  thou,  O  Csfar,  art  the  great  reward. 

Vaft  are  the  thanks  thy  grateful  Rome  Ihould  pay 
To  wars,  which  ufher-in  thy  facred  fway.  90 

When,  the  great  bufinefs  of  the  world  atchiev'd. 
Late  by  the  willing  ftars  thou  art  received. 
Through  all  the  blifsful  feats  the  news  fhall  roll. 
And  heaven  refound  with  joy  from  pole  to  pole. 
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Whether  great  Jove  refign  fupreme  command,       95 

And  truft  his  fceptre  to  thy  abler  hand ; 

Or  if  thou  choofe  the  empire  of  the  day. 

And  make  the  fun's  unwilling  fteeds  obey ; 

Aufpicious  if  thou  drive  the  flaming  team. 

While  earth  rejoices  in  thy  gentler  beam;  1 00 

Where-e'.er  thou  reign,  with  one  confenting  voice. 

The  gods  and  nature  Ihall  approve  thy  choice. 

But,  oh!  .whatever  be  thy  godhead  great. 

Fix  not  in  regions  too  remote  thy  feat ; 

Nor  deign  thou  near  the  frozen  bear  to  lhine>        105 

Nor  where  the  fultry  fouthern  ftars  decline ; 

Lefs  kindly  thence  thy  influence  fliall  come. 

And  thy  blell:  rays  obliquely  vifit  Rome. 

?refs  not  too  much  on  any  part  the  fphere : 

Hard  were  the  talk  thy  weight  divine  to  bear ;       no 

Soon  would  the  axis  feel  th'  unufual  load. 

And  groaning  bend  beneath  th'  incumbent  god: 

O'er  the  mid  orb  more  equal  flialt  thou  rife. 

And  with  a  jufter  balance  fix  the  Ikies.  1 14 

Serene  for  ever  be  that  azure  fpace,  "^ 

No  blackening  clouds  the  purer  heaven  difgrace,     > 

Nor  hide  from  Rome  her  Caefar's  radiant  face.        j 

Then  fliall  mankind  confent  in  fweet  accord. 

And  warring  nations  flieath  the  wrathful  fword ; 

Peace  fliall  the  world  in  friendly  leagues  compofe,  120 

And  Janus'  dreadful  gates  for  ever  clofe. 

To  me  thy  prefent  godhead  ftands  confefl:. 

Oh  let  thy  facred  fury  fire  my  breafl: ! 

So  thou  vouchfafe  to  hear,  let  Phoebus  dwell 

Still  uninvok'd  in  Cyrrha's  myfliic  cell;  125 
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By  me  uncall'd,  let  fprightly  Bacchus  reign. 
And  lead  the  dance  on  Indian  Nyfa's  plain. 
To  thee,  O  Ciefar,  all  my  vows  belong; 
Do  thou  alone  infpire  the  Roman  fong. 

And  now  the  mighty  talk  demands  our  care,     130 
The  fatal  fource  of  difcord  to  declare; 
What  caufe  accurft  produc'd  the  dire  event,  "^ 

Why  rage  fo  dire  the  madding  nations  rent,  > 

And  peace  was  driven  away  by  one  confent.  j 

But  thus  the  malice  of  our  fate  commands,  135 

And  nothing  great  to  long  duration  (lands ; 
Afpiring  Rome  had  rifen  too  much  in  height. 
And  funk  beneath  her  own  unwieldy  weight. 
So  Ihall  one  hour  at  laft  this  globe  controul,  "^ 

Break  up  the  vail  machine,  diffolve  the  whole,       S- 
And  time  no  m.ore  through  meafur'd  ages  roll.        j 
Then  Chaos  hoar  (hall  feize  his  former  right. 
And  reign  with  anarchy  and  eldefl  night; 
The  flarry  lamps  ihall  combat  in  the  Iky, 
And  loft  and  blended  in  each  other  die;  145 

Quench'd  in  the  deep  the  heavenly  fires  fhall  fall. 
And  ocean  call  abroad  o'er-fpread  the  ball: 
The  moon  no  more  her  well-known  courfe  fhall  run. 
But  rife  from  weftern  waves,  and  meet  the  fun; 
Ungovern'd  fhall  ihe  quit  her  ancient  way,  150 

Herfelf  ambitious  to  fupply  the  day  : 
Confufion  wild  fhall  all  around  be  hurl'd. 
And  difcord  and  drforder  tear  the  world. 
Thus  power  and  greatnefs  to  deftruftion  hafte,         ^ 
Thus  bounds  to  human  happinefs  are  plac'd,  > 

And  Jove  forbids  profperity  to  laft.  j 
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Yet  Fortune,  when  flie  meant  to  wreak  her  hate. 
From  foreign  foes  preferv'd  the  Roman  flate. 
Nor  fufFer'd  barbarous  hands  to  give  the  blow. 
That  laid  the  queen  of  earth  and  ocean  low;  160 

To  Rome  herfelf  for  enemies  flie  fought. 
And  Rome  herfelf  her  own  deflru£lion  wrought; 
Rome,  that  ne'er  knew  three  lordly  heads  before, 
Firll:  fell  by  fatal  partnerlhip  of  power. 
What  blind  ambition  bids  your  force  combine?     165 
What  means  this  frantic  league  in  which  you  join? 
Miftaken  men !  who  hope  to  Ihare  the  fpoil. 
And  hold  the  world  within  one  common  toil ! 
While  earth  the  feas  Ihall  in  her  bofom  bear. 
While  earth  herfelf  fhall  hang  in  ambient  air,       1 70 
While  Phcebus  Ihall  his  conllant  talk  renew; 
While  through  the  Zodiac  night  fhali  day  purfue ; 
No  faith,  no  truit,  no  friendfhip,  fhall  be  known    "^ 
'Among  the  jealous  partners  of  a  throne;  > 

But  he  who  reigns,  ihali  ilrive  to  reign  alone.  j 

Nor  feek  for  foreign  tales  to  make  this  good,        176 
Were  not  our  walls  firll  built  in  brother's  blood? 
Nor  did  the  feud  for  wide  dominion  rife. 
Nor  was  the  world  their  impious  fury's  prize; 
Divided  power  contention  ftill  affords,  1 80 

And  for  a  village  ftrove  the  petty  lords. 

The  fierce  triumvirate  combin'd  in  peace,  ") 

Preferv'd  the  bond  but  for  a  little  fpace,  S. 

Still  with  an  aukward  difagreeing  grace.  j 

'Twas  not  a  league  by  inclination  made,  185 

But  bare  agreement,  fuch  as  friends  perfuade. 
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Defire  of  war  in  either  chief  was  feen. 

Though  interpoiing  CrafTus  flood  between. 

Such  in  the  midft  the  parting  Iflhmus  lies. 

While  fwelling  feas  on  either  fide  arife;  19O 

The  folid  boundaries  of  earth  reftrain 

The  fierce  Ionian  and  -^gean  main ; 

But,  if  the  mound  gives  way,  ftraight  roaring  loud 

In  at  the  breach  the  rufliing  torrents  croud; 

Raging  they  meet,  the  dalhing  waves  run  hi^h,     195 

And  work  their  foamy  waters  to  the  fky. 

So  when  unhappy  CrafTus,  fadly  flain, 

Dy'd  with  his  blood  AfTyrian  Carre's  plain; 

Sudden  the  feeming  friends  in  arms  engage. 

The  Parthian  fword  let  loofe  the  Latian  ragt .       20O 

Ye  fierce  Arfacidae  !  ye  foes  of  Rome, 

Now  triumph,  you  have  more  than  overcome : 

The  vanquifh'd  felt  your  vidlory  from  far. 

And  from  that  field  received  their  civil  war. 

The  fword  is  now  the  umpire  to  decide,  205 

And  part  what  friendfhip  knew  not  to  divide. 
'Twas  hard,  an  empire  of  fo  vaft  a  fize. 
Could  not  for  two  ambitious  minds  fufHce ; 
The  peopled  earth,  and  wide-extended  main. 
Could  furnifn  room  for  only  one  to  reign.  zio 

When  dying  Julia  firfl  forfook  the  light. 
And  Hymen's  tapers  funk  in  endlefs  night. 
The  tender  ties  of  kindred-love  were  torn. 
Forgotten  all,  and  bury'd  in  her  urn. 
Oh!  if  her  death  had  haply  been  delay 'd,  215 

How  might  the  daughter  and  the  wife  perfuade ! 
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Like  the  fam'd  Sabine  dames  fhe  had  been  feen 
To  flay  the  meeting  war,  and  ftand  between : 
On  either  hand  had  woo'd  them  to  accord, 
Sooth'd  her  fierce  father,  and  her  furious  lord. 
To  join  in  peace,  and  fheath  the  ruthlefs  fword. 
But  this  the  fatal  fillers  doom  denyM  ;  222 

The  friends  were  fever'd,  when  the  matron  dy'd. 
The  rival  leaders  mortal  war  proclaim. 
Rage  fires  their  fouls  with  jealoufy  of  fame. 
And  emulation  fans  the  rifmg  flame. 

Thee  Pompey  thy  part  deeds  by  turns  infeft. 
And  jealous  glory  burns  within  thy  breaftj 
Thy  fam'd  piratic  laurel  feems  to  fade. 
Beneath  fuccefsful  Csfar's  rifing  Ihade ;  230 

His  Gallic  wreaths  thou  view'll  with  anxious  eyes 
Above  thy  naval  crowns  triumphant  rife. 
Thee,  Csefar,  thy  long  labours  paft  incite. 
Thy  ufe  of  war,  and  cuftom  of  the  fight ; 
While  bold  ambition  prompts  thee  in  the  race,      235 
And  bids  thy  courage  fcorn  a  fecond  place. 
Superior  power,  fierce  fadlion's  deareft  care. 
One  could  not  brook,  and  one  difdain'd  to  Ihare. 
Jullly  to  name  the  better  caufe  were  hard. 
While  greateft  names  for  either  fide  declar'd :       240 
Victorious  Csfar  by  the  gods  was  crown'd. 
The  vanquiih'd  party  was  by  Cato  own'dv 
Nor  came  the  rivals  equal  to  the  field ; 
One  to  increafmg  years  began  to  yield. 
Old  age  came  creeping  in  the  peaceful  gown,       24; 
And  civil  funftions  weigh'd  the  foldier  down ; 
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Difus'd  to  arms,  he  turn'd  him  to  the  laws. 

And  pleas'd  himfelf  with  popular  applaufe  ; 

With  gifts  and  liberal  bounty  fought  for  fame. 

And  lov'd  to  hear  the  vulgar  Ihout  his  name  ;       250 

In  his  own  theatre  rejoic'd  to  fit,       ~ 

Amidft  the  noify  praifes  of  the  pit. 

Carelefs  of  future  ills  that  might  betide,  n 

No  aid  he  fought  to  prop  his  failing  fide,  C 

But  on  his  former  fortune  much  rely'd.  3 

Still  feem'd  he  to  poffefs,  and  fill  his  place ;  256 

But  Hood  the  Ihadow  of  what  once  he  was. 

So,  in  the  field  with  Ceres'  bounty  fpread, 

Uprears  fome  ancient  oak  his  reverend  head ; 

Chaplets  and  facred  gifts  his  boughs  adorn,  260 

And  fpoils  of  war  by  mighty  heroes  worn. 

But,  the  firft  vigour  of  his  root  now  gone. 

He  ftands  dependent  on  his  weight  alone ; 

All  bare  his  naked  branches  are  difplay'd. 

And  with  his  leafiefs  trunk  he  forms  a  Ihade :        263 

Yet  though  the  winds  his  ruin  daily  threat. 

As  every  blaft  would  heave  him  from  his  feat ; 

Though  thoufand  fairer  trees  the  field  fupplies. 

That  rich  in  youthful  verdure  round  him  rife  ; 

Fix'd  in  his  ancient  ftate  he  yields  to  none,  270 

And  wears  the  honours  of  the  grove  alone. 

But  Casfar's  greatnefs,  and  his  llrength,  was  more 

Than  pail  renown  and  antiquated  power ; 

'Twas  not  the  fame  of  what  he  once  had  been. 

Or  tales  in  old  records  and  annals  feen;  275 

But 'twas  a  valour,  reillefs,  unconfin'd. 

Which  no  fuccefs  could  fate,  nor  limits  bind ; 
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'Twas  fhame,  a  foldier's  fhame  untaught  to  yield. 
That  blulTi'd  for  nothing  but  an  ill-fought  fields 
Fierce  in  his  hopes  he  was,  nor  knew  to  ftay,        280 
Where  vengeance  or  ambition  led  the  way  ; 
Still  prodigal  of  war  whene'er  withftood. 
Nor  fpar'd  to  ftain  the  guilty  fword  with  blood ; 
Urging  advantage,  he  improv'd  all  odds. 
And  made  tlie  moll  of  fortune  and  the  gods  ;         285 
Pleas'd  to  o'erturn  whate'er  withheld  his  prize. 
And  faw  the  ruin  with  rejoicing  eyes. 
Such  while  earth  trembles,  and  heaven  thunders  loud. 
Darts  the  fwift  lightning  from  the  rending  cloud  ; 
Fierce  through  the  day  it  breaks,  and  in  its  flight  290 
The  dreadful  blaft  confounds  the  gazer's  fight; 
Refilllefs  in  its  courfe  delights  to  rove. 
And  cleaves  the  temples  of  its  mafter  Jove  : 
Alike  where-e'er  it  palTes  or  returns. 
With  equal  rage  the  fell  deftroyer  burns ;  295 

Then  with  a  whirl  full  in  its  ftrength  retires. 
And  recollefts  the  force  of  all  its  fcatter'd  iires. 
Motives  like  thefe  the  leading  chiefs  infpir'd  ; 
But  other  thoughts  the  meaner  vulgar  iir'd. 
Thofe  fatal  feeds  luxurious  vices  fow,  300 

Which  ever  lay  a  mighty  people  low. 
To  Rome  the  vanquifh'd  earth  her  tribute  paid. 
And  deadly  treafures  to  her  view  difplay'd: 
Then  truth  and  fimple  manners  left  the  place, 
\yhiie  riot  rear'd  her  lewd  dilhonell  face;  305 

Virtue  to  full  profperity  gave  way. 
And  fled  from  rapine,  and  the  lull  of  prey. 
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On  every  fide  proud  palaces  arife. 

And  lavifh  gold  each  common  ufe  fupplies.  309 

Their  fathers  frugal  tables  ftand  abhorr'd. 

And  Afia  now  and  Afric  are  explor'd. 

For  high-pric'd  dainties,  and  the  citron  board. 

In  filken  robes  the  minion  men  appear. 

Which  maids  and  youthful  brides  ihould  blufli  to  wear. 

That  age  by  honeil  poverty,  adorn'd,  3 1 5 

Which  brought  the  manly  Romans  forth,  is  fcorn'd ; 

Where-ever  ought  pernicious  does  abound, 

Por  luxury  all  lands  are  ranfack'd  round. 

And  dear-bought  deaths  the  finking  ftate  confound 

The  Curii's  and  Camilli's  little  field,  320 

To  vaft  extended  territories  yield ; 

And  foreign  tenants  reap  the  harveft  now. 

Where  once  the  great  Dictator  held  the  plow. 

Rome,  ever  fond  of  war,  was  tir'd  with  eafe  ; 
Ev'n  liberty  had  loft  the  power  to  pleafe :  325 

Hence  rage  and  wrath  their  ready  minds  invade. 
And  want  could  every  wickednefs  perfuade : 
Hence  impious  power  was  firft  efteem'd  a  good. 
Worth  being  fought  with  arms,  and  bought  with  blood ; 
With  glory,  tyrants  did  their  country  awe,  330 

And  violence  prefcrib'd  the  rule  to  law. 
Hence  pliant  fervile  voices  were  conftrain'd. 
And  force  in  popular  affemblies  reign 'd ; 
Confuls  and  tribunes,  with  oppofmg  might, 
Join'd  to  confound  and  overturn  the  right :  335 

Hence  fhameful  magiftrates  were  made  for  gold> 
And  a  bafe  people  by  themfelves  were  fold : 
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Hence  flaughter  in  the  venal  field  returns. 

And  Rome  her  yearly  competitions  mourns : 

Hence  death  unthrifty,  carelefs  to  repay,  340 

And  ufury  flill  watching  for  its  day : 

Hence  perjuries  in  every  wrangling  court; 

And  war,  the  needy  bankrupt's  lafl  refort. 

Now  Caefar,  marching  fvvift  with  winged  hafte. 
The  fummits  of  the  frozen  Alps  had  pafl ;  345 

With  vail  events  and  enterprizes  fraiight. 
And  future  wars  revolving  in  his  thought. 
Now  near  the  banks  of  Rubicon  he  flood; 
When  lo!   as  he  furvey'd  the  narrow  flood, 
Amidfl  the  dufky  horrors  of  the  night,  350 

A  wondrous  vifion  flood  confefl  to  fight. 
Her  awful  head  Rome's  reverend  image  rear'd. 
Trembling  and  fad  the  matron  form  appeared  ; 
A  tovvery  crown  her  hoary  temples  bound. 
And  her  torn  trefTes  rudely  hung  around:  355 

Her  naked  arms  uplifted  ere  fhe  fpoke. 
Then  groaning  thus  the  mournful  filence  broke. 
Prefumptuous  men  1  oh,  whither  do  you  run  ? 
Oh,  whither  bear  you  thefe  my  enfigns  on  ? 
If  friends  to  right,  if  citizens  of  Rome,  360 

Here  to  your  utmoll  barrier  are  you  come. 
She  faid ;  and  funk  within  the  clofmg  fhade : 
Aflonifhment  and  dread  the  chief  invade ; 
Stiff  rofe  his  flarting  hair,  he  flood  difmay'd. 
And  on  the  bank  his  flackening  fleps  were  flay'd.  365 
O  thou  (at  length  he  cry'd)  whofe  hand  controls 
The  forky  fire,  and  rattling  thunder  rolls ; 
X3 
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Who  from  thy  capitol's  exalted  height, 

Dofl  o'er  the  wide-fpread  city  call  thy  fight ! 

Ye  Phrygian  gods,  who  guard  the  Julian  line  !     370 

Ye  myfteries  of  Romulus  divine  ! 

Thou,  Jove  !  to  whom  from  young  Afcanius  came 

Thy  Alban  temple  and  thy  Latian  name : 

And  thou,  immortal  facred  Veftal  flame  ! 

But  chief,  oh  I  chiefly,  thou,  majeilic  Rome  ! 

My  iirfl:,  my  great  divinity,  to  whom 

Thy  ftill  fuccefsful  Caefar  am  I  come  ; 

Nor  do  thou  fear  the  fword's  deftruftive  rage. 

With  thee  my  arms  no  impious  v/ar  fliall  wage. 

On  him  thy  hate,  on  him  thy  curfe  bellow,  38c 

Who  would  perfuade  thee  Caefar  is  thy  foe ; 

And  flnce  to  thee  I  confecrate  my  toil. 

Oh  favour  thou  my  caufe,  and  on  thy  foldler  fmile. 

He  faid  ;  and  fl;raight,  impatient  of  delay, 
Acrofs  the  fwelling  flood  purfu'd  his  way.  385 

So  when  on  fultry  Libya's  defert  fand 
The  lion  fpies  the  hunter  hard  at  hand. 
Couch 'd  on  the  earth  the  doubtful  falvage  lies. 
And  waits  awhile  till  all  his  fury  rife ; 
His  lafliing  tail  provokes  his  fwelling  fides,  390 

And  high  upon  his  neck  his  mane  with  horror  rides : 
"Irhen  if  at  length  the  flying  dart  infefl. 
Or  the  broad  fpear  invade  his  ample  breaH, 
Scorning  the  wound,  he  yawns  a  dreadful  roar. 
And  flies  like  lightning  on  the  hoftile  Moor.         395 

While  with  hot  Ikies  the  fervent  fummer  glows. 
The  Rubicon  an  humble  river  flows  : 
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Through  lowly  vales  he  cuts  his  winding  way. 
And  rolls  his  ruddy  waters  to  the  fea. 
His  bank  on  either  fide  a  limit  Hands,  400 

Between  the  Gallic  and  Aufonian  lands. 
But  Hronger  now  the  wintery  torrent  grows. 
The  wetting  winds  had  thaw'd  the  Alpine  fnows. 
And  Cynthia  rifing  with  a  blunted  beam 
In  the  third  circle,  drove  her  watery  team, 
A  fignal  fure  to  raife  the  fwelling  flream. 
For  this,  to  ftem  the  rapid  water's  courfe 
Firft  plung'd  amidft  the  flood  the  bolder  horfe  ; 
With  llrength  oppos'd  againfi:  the  ftream  they  lead. 
While  to  the  fmoother  ford,  the  foot  with  eafe  fuc- 
ceed.  410 

The  leader  now  had  pafs'd  the  torrent  o'er. 
And  reach'd  fair  Italy's  forbidden  Ihore : 
Then  rearing  on  the  hoftile  bank  his  head. 
Here  farewell  peace  and  injur'd  laws  1  (he  faid.)   414 
Since  faith  is  broke,  and  leagues  are  fet  afide,         "^ 
Henceforth  thou,  goddefs  fortune,  art  my  guide  ;     > 
Let  fate  and  war  the  great  event  decide.  3 

He  fpoke;  and,  on  the -dreadful  tafk  intent. 
Speedy  to  near  Ariminum  he  bent ; 
To  him  the  Balearic  fling  is  flow,  420 

And  the  fliaft  loiters  from  the  Parthian  bow. 
With  eager  marches  fvvift  he  reach'd  the  tov/n. 
As  the  fliades  fled,  the  flnking  ftars  were  gone. 
And  Lucifer  the  laii:  was  left  alone. 
At  length  the  morn,  the  dreadful  morn  arofe,       42 
Whofe  beams  the  firil:  tumultuous  rage  difclofe  : 
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Whether  the  ftormy  fouth  prolong'd  the  night. 
Or  the  good  gods  abhorr'd  the  impious  fight. 
The  clouds  a-while  withheld  the  mournful  light. 
To  the  mid  Forum  on  the  foldier  pafs'd,  430 

There  halted,  and  his  viftor  enfigns  placed: 
With  dire  alarms  from  band  to  band  around. 
The  fife,  hoarfe  horn,  and  rattling  trumpets  found. 
The  llarting  citizens  uprear  their  heads ; 
The  luftier  youth  at  once  forfake  their  beds;         435 
Harty  they  fnatch  the  weapons,  which  among 
Their  houfhold-gods  in  peace  had  refted  long  j 
Old  bucklers  of  the  covering  hides  bereft. 
The  mouldering  frames  disjoin'd  and  barely  left; 
Swords  with  foul  ruft  indented  deep  they  take,     44c 
And  ufelefs  fpears  with  points  inverted  fhake. 
Soon  as  their  crefls  the  Roman  eagles  rear'd. 
And  Csfar  high  above  the  reft  appear'd  ; 
Each  trembling  heart  with  fecret  horror  fhook. 
And  filent  thus  within  themfelves  they  fpoke  :       445 

Oh,  haplefs  city !  oh,  ill-fated  walls ! 
Rear'd  for  a  curfe  fo  near  the  neighbouring  Gauls ! 
By  us  deftru6lion  ever  takes  its  way. 
We  firft  become  each  bold  invader's  prey ; 
Oh,  that  by  fate  we  rather  had  been  plac'd  450 

Upon  the  confines  of  the  utmoft  eaft  ! 
The  frozen  north  much  better  might  we  know. 
Mountains  of  ice,  and  everlafting  fnow. 
Better  with  wandering  Scythians  choofe  to  roam 
Than  fix  in  fruitful  Italy  our  home. 
And  guard  thefe  dreadful  paflages  to  Rome 
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Through  thefe  the  Cimbrians  laid  Hefperia  waile ; 
Through  thefe  the  fwarthy  Carthaginian  pafs'd; 
Whenever  fortune  threats  the  Latian  ftates. 
War,  death,  and  ruin,  enter  at  thefe  gates.         460 

In  fecret  murmurs  thus  they  fought  relief. 
While  no  bold  voice  proclaim'd  aloud  their  grief. 
O'er  all  one  deep,  one  horrid  filence  reigns;  "^ 

As  when  the  rigour  of  the  winter's  chains  > 

All  nature,  heaven,  and  earth  at  once  conftrains;    3 
The  tuneful  feather'd  kind  forget  their  lays,         466 
And  fhivering  tremble  on  the  naked  fprays ; 
Ev'n  the  rude  feas  compos'd  forget  to  roar. 
And  freezing  billows  ftifFen  on  the  fhore. 

The  colder  fhades  of  night  forfook  the  iky,      470 
When,  lo  !  Bellona  lifts  her  torch  on  high : 
And  if  the  chief,  by  doubt  or  fhame  detain'd, 
Awhile  from  battle  and  from  blood  ab(l:ain'd ; 
Fortune  and  fate,  impatient  of  delay. 
Force  every  foft  relenting  thought  away.  475 

A  lucky  chance  a  fair  pretence  fupplies. 
And  juftice  in  his  favour  feems  to  rife. 
New  accidents  new  ftings  to  rage  fuggeft. 
And  fiercer  fires  inflame  the  warrior's  breail. 
The  fenate  threatening  high,  and  haughty  grown,  480 
Had  driven  the  wrangling  tribunes  from  the  town; 
In  fcorn  of  law,  had  chac'd  them  through  the  gate. 
And  urg'd  them  with  the  fadious  Gracchi's  fate. 
With  thefe,  as  for  redrefs  their  courfe  they  fped 
To  Caefar's  camp,  the  bufy  Curio  fled  ;  485 
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Curio,  a  fpeaker  turbulent  and  bold. 

Of  venal  eloquence,  that  ferv'd  for  gold. 

And  principles  that  might  be  bought  and  fold. 

A  tribune  once  himfelf,  in  loud  debate. 

He  ftrove  for  public  freedom  and  the  flate :  490 

EfTay'd  to  make  the  warring  nobles  bow. 

And  bring  the  potent  party -leaders  low. 

To  Csfar  thus,  while  thoufand  cares  infeft. 

Revolving  round,  the  warrior's  anxious  breaft. 

His  fpeech  the  ready  orator  addreft  : 

V/hile  yet  my  voice  was  ufeful  to  my  friend;    496 
While  *twas  allow'd  me,  Caefar  to  defend. 
While  yet  the  pleading  bar  was  left  me  free. 
While  I  could  draw  uncertain  Rome  to  thee ; 
In  vain  their  force  the  moody  fathers  join'd,         5C0 
In  vain  to  rob  thee  of  thy  power  combin'd; 
I  lengthen'd  out  the  date  of  thy  command. 
And  fix'd  thy  conquering  fvvord  within  thy  hand. 
But  fmce  the  vanquifh'd  laws  in  war  are  dumb. 
To  thee,  behold,  an  exil'd  band  we  come;  505 

For  thee,  with  joy  our  banifhment  v/e  take. 
For  thee  our  houfhold  hearths  and  gods  forfake ; 
Nor  hope  to  fee  our  native  city  more. 
Till  vidlory  and  thou  the  lofs  reftore. 
Th'  unready  faftion,  yet  confus'd  with  fear,         510 
Defencelefs,  weak,  and  unrefolv'd,  appear; 
Hafte  then  thy  towering  eagles  on  their  way : 
When  fair  occafion  calls,  'tis  fatal  to  delay. 
If  twice  five  years  the  flubborn  Gaul  withheld. 
And  fet  thee  hard  in  many  a  well-fought  field ;     515 
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A  nobler  labour  now  before  thee  lies. 

The  hazard  lefs,  yet  greater  far  the  prize; 

A  province  that,  and  portion  of  the  whole  ; 

This  the  vaft  head  that  does  mankind  control. 

Succefs  fhall  fure  attend  tkee,  boldly  go  520 

And  win  the  world  at  one  fuccefsful  blow. 

No  triumph  now  attends  thee  at  the  gate  ; 

No  temples  for  thy  facred  laurel  wait : 

But  blalting  envy  hangs  upon  thy  name. 

Denies  thee  right,  and  robs  thee  of  thy  fame;      525 

Imputes  as  crimes,  the  nations  overcome. 

And  makes  it  treafon  to  have  fought  for  Rome : 

Ev'n  he  who  took  thy  Julia's  plighted  hand. 

Waits  to  deprive  thee  of  thy  jull  command. 

Since  Pompey  then,  and  thofe  upon  his  fide,        530 

Forbid  thee,  the  world's  empire  to  divide; 

AfFume  that  fway  which  bed  mankind  may  bear. 

And  rule  alone  what  they  difdain  to  {hare. 

He  faid ;  his  words  the  liftening  chief  engage. 
And  fire  his  breafi:,  already  prone  to  rage.  535 

Not  peals  of  loud  applaufe  with  greater  force. 
At  Grecian  Elis,  roufe  the  fiery  horfe; 
When  eager  for  the  courfe  each  nerve  he  flrains. 
Hangs  on  the  bit,  and  tugs  the  ftubborn  reins. 
At  every  ihout  erects  his  quivering  ears,  540 

And  his  broad  breail  upon  the  barrier  bears. 
Sudden  he  bids  the  troops  draw  out,  and  ftraight 
The  thronging  legions  round  their  enfigns  wait: 
Then  thus,  the  croud  compofmg  with  a  look. 
And,  with  his  hand  commanding  filence,  fpoke:   545 
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Fellows  In  arms,  who  chofe  with  me  to  bear 
The  toils  and  dangers  of  a  tedious  war. 
And  conquer  to  this  tenth  revolving  year; 
See  what  reward  the  grateful  fenate  yield. 
For  the  loft  blood  which  ftains  yon  northern  field;  5 50 
For  wounds,  for  winter  camps,  for  Alpine  fnow. 
And  all  the  deaths  the  brave  can  undergo. 
See !  the  tumultuous  city  is  alarm'd. 
As  if  another  Hannibal  were  arm'd : 
The  lufty  youth  are  cull'd  to  fill  the  bands,  555 

And  each  tall  grove  falls  by  the  Ihipwrights  hands ; 
Fleets  are  equipp'd,  the  field  with  armies  fpread. 
And  all  demand  devoted  Caefar's  head. 
If  thus,  while  fortune  yields  us  her  applaufe. 
While  the  gods  call  us  on  and  own  our  caufe,       560 
If  thus  returning  conquerors  they  treat. 
How  had  they  us'd  us  flying  from  defeat; 
If  fickle  chance  of  war  had  prov'd  unkind. 
And  the  fierce  Gauls  purfued  us  from  behind!      564 
But  let  their  boafled  hero  leave  his  home. 
Let  him,  diffolv'd  with  lazy  leifure,  come. 
With  every  noify  talking  tongue  in  Rome : 
Let  loud  Marcellus  troops  of  gown-men  head. 
And  their  great  Cato  peaceful  burghers  lead. 
Shall  his  bafe  followers,  a  venal  train,  570 

For  ages,  bid  their  idol  Fompey  reign  ? 
Shall  his  ambition  ftill  be  thought  no  crime. 
His  breach  of  laws,  and  triumph  ere  the  time  ? 
Still  Ihall  he  gather  honours  and  command. 
And  grafp  all  rule  in  his  rapacious  hand?  575 
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What  need  I  name  the  violated  laws. 

And  famine  made  the  fervant  of  his  caufe  ? 

Who  knows  not,  how  the  trembling  judge  beheld 

The  peaceful  court  with  armed  legions  fiU'd; 

When  the  bold  foldier,  juftice  to  defy,  58a 

In  the  mid  Forum  rear'd  his  enfigns  high; 

When  glittering  fwords  the  pale  afTembly  fcar'd. 

When  all  for  death  and  flaughter  itood  prepar'd. 

And  Pompey's  arms  were  guilty  Milo's  guard: 

And  now,  difdaining  peace  and  needful  eafe,        585 

Nothing  but  rule  and  government  can  pleafe. 

Afpiring  iHll,  as  ever,  to  be  great. 

He  robs  his  age  of  reft,  to  vex  the  ftate  : 

On  war  intent,  to  that  he  bends  his  cares. 

And  for  the  field  for  battle  now  prepares.  590 

He  copies  from  his  mailer  Sylla  well. 

And  would  the  dire  example  far  excel. 

Hyrcanian  tigers  fiercenefs  thus  retain. 

Whom  in  the  woods  their  horrid  motliers  train. 

To  chace  the  herds,  and  furfeit  on  the  flain. 

Such,  Pompey,  ftill  has  been  thy  greedy  thirft,    596 

In  early  love  of  impious  flaughter  nurft; 

Since  firil:  thy  infant  cruelty  effay'd 

To  lick  the  curft  dictator's  reeking  blade. 

None  ever  give  the  falvage  nature  o'er,  600 

Whofe  jaws  have  once  been  drench'd  in  floods  of  gore. 

But  whither  would  a  power  fo  wide  extend  ? 
Where  will  thy  long  ambition  find  an  end? 
Remember  him  who  taught  thee  to  be  great; 
Let  him  who  chofe  to  quit  the  fovereign  feat. 
Let  thy  own  Sylla  warn  thee  to  retreat. 
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Perhaps,  for  that  too  boldly  I  withftand. 

Nor  yield  my  conquering  eagles  on  command; 

Since  the  Cilician  pirate  ftrikes  his  fail. 

Since  o'er  the  Pontic  king  thy  arms  prevail;         6io 

Since  the  poor  prince,  a  weary  life  o'er-paft. 

By  thee  and  poifon  is  fubdued  at  laft ; 

Perhaps,  one  lateft  province  yet  remains. 

And  vanquiih'd  Csefar  muft  receive  thy  chains. 

Bat  though  my  labours  lofe  their  juft  reward,        615 

Yet  let  the  fenate  thefe  my  friends  regard ; 

Whate'er  my  lot,  my  brave  vidorious  bands 

Deferve  to  triumph,  whofoe'er  commands. 

Where  fhall  my  weary  veteran  reft  ?    Oh  where 

Shall  virtue  worn  with  years  and  arms  repair  ?      620 

What  town  is  for  his  late  repofe  affign'd  ? 

Where  are  the  promis'd  lands  he  hop'd  to  find. 

Fields  for  his  plow,  a  country  village  feat. 

Some  little  comfortable  fafe  retreat; 

Where  failing  age  at  length  from  toil  may  ceafe,    625 

And  wafte  the  poor  remains  of  life  with  peace  ? 

But  march!  Your  long-vidorious  enfigns  rear. 

Let  valour  in  its  own  juft  caufe  appear. 

When  for  redrefs  intreating  armies  call. 

They  who  deny  juft  things,  permit  them  all.        630 

The  righteous  gods  ftiall  furely  own  the  caufe. 

Which  feeks  not  fpoil,  nor  empire,  but  the  laws. 

Proud  lords  and  tyrants  to  depofe  we  come. 

And  fave  from  fiavery  fubmiflive  Rome. 

He  faid;  a  doubtful  fallen  murmuring  found     6^^ 
Kan  through  the  unrefolving  vulgar  round; 
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The  feeds  of  piety  their  rage  rellrain'd. 

And  fomewhat  of  their  country's  love  remain'd; 

Thefe  the  rude  paffions  of  their  foul  withftood. 

Elate  to  conqueft,  and  inur'd  to  blood  :  640 

But  foon  the  momentary  virtue  fail'd. 

And  war  and  dread  of  C^far's  frown  prevail'd. 

Straight  Lelius  from  amidft  the  reft  ftood  forth. 

An  old  centurion  of  diftinguifh'd  worth; 

The  oaken  wreath  his  hardy  temples  wore,  64c 

Mark  of  a  citizen  preferv'd  he  bore. 

If  againft  thee  (he  cry'd)  I  may  exclaim. 
Thou  greateft  leader  of  the  Roman  name; 
If  truth  for  injur'd  honour  may  be  bold. 
What  lingering  patience  does  thy  arms  withhold  ?  650 
Canft  thou  diftruft  our  faith  fo  often  try'd. 
In  thy  long  wars  not  ihrinking  from  thy  fide  ? 
While  in  my  veins  this  vital  torrent  flows. 
This  heaving  breath  within  my  bofom  blows ; 
While  yet  thefe  arms  fuihcient  vigour  yield  655 

To  dart  the  javelin,  and  to  lift  the  lliield; 
While  thefe  remain,  my  general,  wilt  thou  own 
The  vile  dominion  of  the  lazy  gown  ? 
Wilt  thou  the  lordly  fenate  choofe  to  bear. 
Rather  than  conquer  in  a  civil  war  ?  660 

With  thee  the  Scythian  wilds  we  '11  wander  o'er,      -j 
With  thee  the  burning  Libyan  fands  explore,  > 

And  tread  the  Syrt's  inhofpitable  ihore.  J 

Behold !  this  hand,  to  nobler  labours  train'd. 
For  thee  the  fervile  oar  has  not  difdain'd,  665 
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For  thee  the  fwelling  feas  were  taught  to  plow. 
Through  the  Rhine's  whirling  Itream  to  force  thv 

prow. 
That  all  the  vanqulfh'd  world  to  thee  might  bow. 
Each  faculty,  each  power,  thy  will  obey. 
And  inclination  ever  leads  the  way.  670 

No  friend,  no  fellow -citizen  I  know. 
Whom  Csefar's  trumpet  once  proclaims  a  foe. 
By  the  long  labours  of  thy  fword,  I  fwear. 
By  all  thy  fame  acquir'd  in  ten  years  war. 
By  thy  pail  triumphs,  and  by  thofe  to  come,        6j^ 
(No  matter  where  the  vanquilh'd  be,  nor  whom) 
Bid  me  to  ftrike  my  deareil  brother  dead. 
To  bring  my  aged  father's  hoary  head. 
Or  flab  the  pregnant  partner  of  my  bed; 
Though  nature  plead,  and  flop  my  trembling  hand, 
I  fwear  to  execute  thy  dread  command.  681 

Dofl  thou  delight  to  fpoil  the  wealthy  gods. 
And  fcatter  flames  through  all  their  proud  abodes  ? 
See  through  thy  camp  our  ready  torches  burn, 
Moneta  foon  her  finking  fane  Ihall  mourn.  685 

Wilt  thou  yon  haughty  faflious  fenate  brave. 
And  awe  the  Tufcan  river's  yellow  wave? 
On  Tiber's  bank  thy  enfigns  fhall  be  plac'd. 
And  thy  bold  foldier  lay  Hefperia  wafte. 
Doll  thou  devote  fome  hoftile  city's  walls  ?  690 

Beneath  our  thundering  rams  the  ruin  falls ; 
She  falls,  ev'n  though  thy  wrathful  fentence  doom 
The  world's  imperial  miflrefs,  mighty  Rome. 

He  faid;  the  ready  legions  vow  to  join 
Their  chief  belov'd,  in  every  bold  defign ;  695 
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All  lift  their  well-approving  hands  on  high, 
And  rend  with  peals  of  loud  applaufe  the  {ky. 
Such  is  the  found  when  Thracian  Boreas  fpreads 
His  weighty  wing  o'er  Ofia's  piney  heads : 
At  once  the  noify  groves  are  all  inclin'd,  700 

And,  bending,  roar  beneath  the  fweeping  wind ; 
At  once  their  rattling  branches  all  they  rear. 
And  drive  the  leafy  clamour  through  the  air. 

Ca^far  with  joy  the  ready  bands  beheld, 
Urg'd-on  by  fate,  and  eager  for  the  field  ;  yoc 

Swift  orders  flraight  the  fcatter'd  warriors  call. 
From  every  part  of  wide-extended  Gaul ; 
And,  left  his  fortune  languiih  by  delay. 
To  Rome  the  moving  enfigns  fpeed  their  way. 

Some,  at  the  bidding  of  the  chief,  forfake        7 1  o 
Their  fix'd  encampment  near  the  Leman  lake : 
Some  from  Vogefus'  lofty  rocks  withdraw, 
Plac'd  on  thofe  heights  the  Lingones  to  awe ; 
The  Lingones  ftill  frequent  in  alarms. 
And  rich  in  many-colour'd  painted  arms.  71^ 

Others  from  Ifara's  low  torrent  came. 
Who  winding  keeps  through  many  a  mead  his  name; 
But  feeks  the  fea  with  waters  not  his  own. 
Loft  and  confounded  in  the  nobler  Rhone. 
Their  garrifon  the  Ruthen  city  fend,  720 

Whofe  youth's  long  locks  in  yellow  rings  depend. 
No  more  the  Varus  and  the  Atax  feel 
The  lordly  burden  of  the  Latian  keel. 
Alcides'  fane  the  troops  commanded  leave. 
Where  winding  rocks  the  peaceful  flood  receive;  725 
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Nor  Corus  there,  nor  Zephyrus  refort. 

Nor  roll  rude  furges  in  the  Sacred  Port ; 

Circius'  loud  blaft  alone  is  heard  to  roar. 

And  vex  the  fafety  of  Monoechus'  fhore. 

The  legions  move  from  Gallia's  fartheft  fide^       730 

Wafli'd  by  the  refHefs  ocean's  various  tide  ; 

Now  o'er  the  land  flows  in  the  pouring  main. 

Now  rears  the  land  its  rifmg  head  again. 

And  feas  and  earth  alternate  rule  maintain. 

If  driven  by  v/inds  from  the  far  diftant  pole,         73 

This  way  and  that,  the  floods  revolving  roll ; 

Or  if,  compell'd  by  Cynthia's  filver  beam. 

Obedient  Tethys  heaves  the  fwelling  flream ; 

Or  if,  by  heat  attracted  to  the  Iky, 

Old  ocean  lifts  his  heavy  waves  on  high. 

And  briny  deeps  the  wafting  fun  fupply ; 

What  caufe  foe'er  the  wondrous  motion  guide. 

And  prefs  the  ebb,  or  raife  the  flowing  tide ; 

Be  that  your  tafk,  ye  fages,  to  explore. 

Who  fearch  the  fecret  fprings  of  nature's  power:  745 

To  me,  for  fo  the  v^ifer  gods  ordain, 

Untrac'd  the  myftery  ihall  flill  remain. 

From  fair  NemoflTus  moves  a  warlike  band. 

From  Atur's  banks,  and  the  Tarbellian  ftrand. 

Where  winding  round  the  coall  purfues  its  way,    750 

And  folds  the  fea  within  a  gentle  bay. 

The  Santones  are  now  with  joy  releas'd 

From  hoflile  inmates,  and  their  Reman  gueft, 

Nov/  the  Bituriges  forget  their  fears. 

And  SuefTons  nimble  with  unwieldy  fpears :  j^^ 
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Exult  the  Leuci,  and  the  Remi  now. 

Expert  ia  javelins,  and  the  bending  bow. 

The  Belgas  taught  on  cover'd  wains  to  ride. 

The  Sequani  the  wheeling  horfe  to  guide  ; 

The  bold  Averni  who  from  Ilium  come,  760 

And  boaft  an  ancient  brotherhood  with  Rome ; 

The  Nervi  oft  rebelling,  oft  fubdued, 

Whofe  hands  in  Gotta's  llaughter  were  imbrued; 

Vangiones,  like  loofe  Sarmatians  dreft. 

Who  with  rough  hides  their  brawny  thighs  invell: : 

Batavians  fierce,  whom  brazen  trumps  delight,     766 

And  with  hoarfe  rattlings  animate  to  fight ; 

The  nations  where  the  Cinga's  waters  flow. 

And  Pyrenaean  mountains  ftand  in  fnow ; 

Thofe  where  flow  Arar  meets  the  rapid  Rhone,    770 

And  with  his  fl:ronger  fl:ream  is  hurry 'd  down; 

Thofe  o'er  the  mountains  lofty  fummit  fpread. 

Where  high  Gehenna  lifts  her  hoary  head ; 

With  thefe  the  Trevir,  and  Ligurian  fliorn, 

Whofe  brow  no  more  long  falling  locks  adorn;     775 

Though  chief  amongft  the  Gauls  he  wont  to  deck. 

With  ringlets  comely  fpread,  his  graceful  neck : 

And  you  where  Hefus'  horrid  altar  ftands. 

Where  dire  Teutates  human  blood  demands ; 

Where  Taranis  by  wretches  is  obey'd,  780 

And  vies  in  flaughter  with  the  Scythian  maid : 

All  fee  with  joy  the  war's  departing  rage. 

Seek  diilant  lands,  and  other  foes  engage. 

You  too,  ye  bards !  whom  facred  raptures  fire. 

To  chaunt  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre;      785 
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Who  confecrate,  in  your  immortal  flrain. 

Brave  patriot  fouls  in  righteous  battle  flain ; 

Securely  now  the  tuneful  talk  renew. 

And  nobleft  themes  in  deathlefs  fongs  purfue. 

The  Druids  now,  while  arms  are  heard  no  more,  790 

Old  myileries  and  barbarous  rites  reftore : 

A  tribe  who  fingular  religion  love. 

And  haunt  the  lonely  coverts  of  the  grove. 

To  thefe,  and  thefe  of  all  mankind  alone. 

The  gods  are  fure  reveal'd,  or  fure  unknown.       795 

If  dying  mortals  doom  they  fing  aright, 

Ko  ghoils  defcend  to  dwell  in  dreadful  night : 

No  parting  fouls  to  grifly  Pluto  go. 

Nor  feek  the  dreary  filent  fhades  below ; 

But  forth  they  fly  immortal  in  their  kind,  800 

And  other  bodies  in  new  worlds  they  find. 

Thus  life  for  ever  runs  its  endlefs  race. 

And  like  a  line,  death  but  divides  the  fpace, 

A  Hop  which  can  but  for  a  moment  lail, 

A  point  between  the  future  and  the  part.  805 

Thrice  happy  they  beneath  their  northern  fkies. 

Who  that  worfl:  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  defpife ; 

Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  fed. 

But  rulh  undaunted  on  the  pointed  ileel ; 

Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  fcorn         8 1  o 

To  fpare  that  life  which  muH  fo  foon  return. 

You  too  tow'rds  Rome  advance,  ye  warlike  band. 

That  wont  the  fiiaggy  Cauci  to  withfiand; 

Whom  once  a  better  order  did  aflign. 

To  guard  the  palTes  of  the  German  Rhine ;  S15 
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Now  from  the  fencelefs  banks  you  march  away^ 
And  leave  the  world  the  fierce  barbarians  prey. 

While  thus  the  numerous  troops,  from  every  part, 
AfTembling,  raife  their  daring  leader's  heart;       819 
O'er  Italy  he  takes  his  warlike  way,  •% 

The  neighbouring  towns  his  fummons  flralght  obey,  ?. 
And  on  their  walls  his  enfigns  high  difplay*  J 

Mean-while  the  bufy  meffenger  of  ill, 
OHicious  Fame,  fupplies  new  terror  iHll : 
A  thoufand  flaughters,  and  ten  thoufand  fearsj     825 
She  whifpers  in  the  trembling  vulgar's  ears. 
Now  comes  a  frighted  melTenger,  to  tell 
Of  ruins  which  the  country  round  befel  5 
The  foe  to  fair  Mevania's  walls  is  pall. 
And  lays  Clitumnus'  fruitful  palhires  wafte ;  S^o 

Where  Nar's  white  waves  with  Tiber  mingling  fall. 
Range  the  rough  German  and  the  rapid  Gaul. 
But  when  himfelf,  when  Ca?far  they  would  paint. 
The  llronger  image  makes  defcription  faint; 
No  tongue  can  fpeak  with  what  amazing  dread    835 
Wild  thought  prefents  him  at  his  army's  head; 
Unlike  the  man  familiar  to  their  eyes. 
Horrid  he  feems,  and  of  gigantic  fize  : 
Unnumber'd  eagles  rife  amidfc  his  train. 
And  millions  feem  to  hide  the  crouded  plain,         840 
Around  him  all  the  various  nations  join. 
Between  the  fnowy  Alps  and  diftant  Rhine. 
He  draws  the  fierce  barbarians  from  their  home. 
With  rage  furpafllng  theirs  he  feems  to  come. 
And  urge  them  on  to  fpoil  devoted  Rome. 
Y  3 
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Thus  fear  does  half  the  work  of  lying  fame. 

And  cowards  thus  their  own  misfortunes  frame  ; 

By  their  own  feigning  fancies  are  betray'd. 

And  groan  beneath  thofe  ills  themfelves  have  made. 

Nor  thefe  alarms  the  croud  alone  infeil,  8co 

But  ran  alike  through  every  beating  breall: ; 

With  equal  dread  the  grave  Patricians  ihook. 

Their  feats  abandon'd,  and  the  court  forfook. 

The  fcattering  fathers  quit  the  public  care. 

And  bid  the  confuls  for  the  war  prepare.  855 

Refolv'd  on  flight,  yet  ftill  unknowing  where 

To  fly  from  danger,  or  for  aid  repair, 

Hally  and  headlong  differing  paths  they  tread. 

As  blind  impulfe  and  wild  diftradlion  lead  ; 

The  croud,  a  hurrying,  heartlefs  train,  fucceed. 

Who  that  the  lamentable  flght  beheld,  861 

The  wretched  fugitives  that  hid  the  field. 

Would  not  have  thought  the  flames,  with  rapid  hafte 

Deftroying  wide,  had  laid  their  city  wafte ; 

Or  groaning  earth  had  fliook  beneath  their,  feet,  865 

While  threatening  fabrics  nodded  o'er  the  flreet. 

By  fuch  unthinking  raflinefs  were  they  led ; 

Such  was  the  madnefs  which  their  fears  had  bred. 

As  if,  of  every  other  hope  bereft. 

To  fly  from  Rome  were  all  the  fafety  left.  870 

So  when  the  ftormy  fouth  is  heard  to  roar. 

And  rolls  huge  billows  from  the  Libyan  fliore ; 

When  rending  fails  flit  with  the  driving  blaft. 

And  with  a  crafli  down  comes  the  lofty  maft ; 

Some  coward  mafter  leaps  from  off*  the  deck,        87  £. 

And,  hafty  to  defpair,  prevents  the  wreck ; 
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And  though  the  bark  unBroken  hold  her  way. 

His  trembling  crew  all  plunge  into  the  fea. 

From  doubtful  thus  they  run  to  certain  harms. 

And  flying  from  the  city  rulh  to  arms.  S80 

Then  fons  forfook  their  fires  un-nerv'd  and  old. 

Nor  weeping  wives  their  hufbands  could  withhold ; 

Each  left  his  guardian  Lares  unador'd. 

Nor  with  one  parting  prayer  their  aid  implcr'd  : 

None  ftop'd,  or  fighing  turn'd  for  one  laft  view,  8S5 

Or  bid  the  city  of  his  birth  adieu. 

The  headlong  croud  regardlefs  urge  their  way. 

Though  ev'n  their  gods  and  country  afk  their  ftay^ 

And  pleading  nature  beg  them  to  delay. 

What  means,  ye  gods !  this  changing  in  your  doom  ? 
Freely  you  grant,  but  quickly  you  refume.  891 

Vain  is  the  Ihort-liv'd  fovereignty  you  lend  ; 
The  pile  you  raife  you  deign  not  to  defend. 
See  where,  forfaken  by  her  native  bands. 
All  defolate  the  once-great  city  (lands  1  895 

She  whom  her  fwarming  citizens  made  proud. 
Where  once  the  vanquifh'd  nations  wont  to  croud. 
Within  the  circuit  of  whofe  ample  fpace 
Mankind  might  meet  at  once,  and  find  a  place  ; 
A  wide  defencelefs  defert  now  flie  lies,  900 

And  yields  herfelf  the  viclor's  eafy  prize. 
The  camp  intrench'd  fecureil  llumbers  yields,    • 
Though  hoftile  arm.s  befet  the  neighbouring  fields ; 
Rude  banks  of  earth  the  hafty  foldier  rears. 
And  in  the  turfy  wall  forgets  his  fears  :  905 

While,  Rome,  thy  fons  all  tremble  from  afar. 
And  fcatter  at  the  very  name  of  war ; 
Y  4 
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Nor  on  thy  towers  depend,  nor  rampart^s  height. 
Nor  trull  their  fafety  with  thee  for  a  night. 

Yet  one  excufe  abfolv'd  the  panic  dread  ;  910 

The  vulgar  juftly  fear'd  when  Pompey  fled. 
And,  left  fweet  hope  might  mitigate  their  woes. 
And  expeftation  better  times  difclofe. 
On  every  breaft  prefaging  terror  fate. 
And  threaten'd  plain  feme  yet  more  difmal  fate.  915 
The  gods  declare  their  menaces  around. 
Earth,  air,  and  feas,  in  prodigies  abound ; 
Then  ftars,  unknown  before,  appear'd  to  burn. 
And  foreign  flames  about  the  pole  to  turn; 
Unufual  fires  by  night  were  feen  to  fly,  920 

And  dart  obliquely  through  the  gloomy  Iky. 
Then  horrid  comets  Ihook  their  fatal  hair. 
And  bade  proud  royalty  for  change  prepare : 
Now  dart  fvvift  lightnings  through  the  azure  clear. 
And  meteors  now  in  various  forms  appear :  925 

Some  like  the  javelin  flioot  extended  long. 
While  fome  like  fpreading  lamps  in  heaven  are  hung. 
And  though  no  gathering  clouds  the  day  control. 
Through  fkies  ferene  portentous  thunders  roll ; 
Fierce  blafting  bolts  from  northern  regions  come,  930 
And  aim  their  vengeance  at  imperial  Rome. 
The  ftars,  that  twinkled  in  the  lonely  night. 
Now  lift  their  bolder  head  in  day's  broad  light. 
The  moon,  in  all  her  brother's  beams  array 'd. 
Was  blotted  by  the  earth's  approaching  Ihade ;     935 
The  fun  himfelf,  in  his  meridian  race. 
In  fiible  darknefs  veil'd  his  brighter  face ; 
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The  trembling  world  beheld  his  fading  ray. 

And  mourn'd  defpairing  for  the  lofs  of  day. 

Such  was  he  feen,  when  backward  to  the  eafl      94c 

He  fled,  abhorring  dire  Thyeftes'  feaft. 

Sicilian  -^tna  then  was  heard  to  roar. 

While  Mulciber  let  loofe  his  fiery  ftore  ; 

Nor  rofe  the  flames,  but  with  a  downward  tide 

Tcw'rds  Italy  their  burning  torrent  guide ;  94.5 

Charybdis'  dogs  howl  doleful  o'er  the  flood. 

And  all  her  whirling  waves  run  red  with  blood ; 

The  Veflal  fire  upon  the  altar  dy'd. 

And  o'er  the  facrifice  the  flames  divide ; 

The  parting  points  with  double  flreams  afcend,    95a 

To  fliew  the  Latian  feftivals  mull:  end: 

Such  from  the  Theban  brethren's  pile  arofe. 

Signal  of  impious  and  immortal  foes. 

With  openings  fall:  the  gaping  earth  gave  way. 

And  in  her  inmoft  womb  receiv'd  the  day.  955 

The  fwelling  feas  o'er  lofty  mountains  flow. 

And  nodding  Alps  fliook  off  their  ancient  fnow. 

Then  wept  the  demi-gods  of  mortal  birth. 

And  fweating  Lares  trembled  on  the  hearth. 

In  temples  then,  recording  fl:ories  tell,  960 

Untouch'd  the  facred  gifts  and  garlands  fell. 

Then  birds  obfcene,  with  inaufpicious  flight. 

And  fcreamings  dire,  prophan'd  the  hallow'd  light. 

The  falvage  kind  forfook  the  defer t  wood. 

And  in  the  flreets  difclos'd  their  horrid  brood.      965 

Then  fpeaking  beafts  with  human  founds  were  heard. 

And  monftrous  births  the  teeming  mothers  fcar'd. 
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Among  the  croud,  religious  fears  difperfe 

The  favvs  of  Sibyls,  and  foreboding  verfe* 

Bellona's  priefts,  a  barbarous  frantic  train,  g-jo 

Whofe  mangled  arms  a  thoufand  wounds  difdain, 

Tofs  their  wild  locks,  and,  with  a  difmal  yell.. 

The  wrathful  gods  and  coming  woes  foretel. 

Lamenting  gholls  amidft  their  afhes  mourn. 

And  groanings  echo  from  the  marble  urn.  97^ 

The  rattling  clank  of  arms  is  heard  around. 

And  voices  loud  in  lonely  woods  refound. 

Grim  fpeftres  every-where  affright  the  eye. 

Approaching  glare,  and  pafs  with  horror  by. 

A  fury  fierce  about  the  city  walks,  58c 

Hell-born,  and  horrible  of  fize,  fhe  flalks ; 

A  flaming  pine  fhe  brandifhes  in  air. 

And  hiffmg  loud  up-rife  her  fnaky  hair : 

Where-e'er  her  round  accurfl:  the  monfler  takes. 

The  pale  inhabitant  his  houfe  forfakes.  985 

Such  to  Lycurgus  was  the  phantom  feen. 

Such  the  dire  vifions  of  the  Theban  queen; 

Such,  at  his  cruel  flepmother's  command. 

Before  Alcides,  did  Megaera  fland  : 

With  dread,  till  then  unknown,  the  hero  fhook,    990 

Though  he  had  dar'd  on  hell's  grim  king  to  look. 

Amidll  the  deepell:  filence  of  the  night. 

Shrill-founding  clarions  animate  the  fight ; 

The  fhouts  of  meeting  armies  feem  to  rife. 

And  the  loud  battle  fhakes  the  gloomy  fkies.         995 

t>ead  Sylla  in  the  Martian  field  afcends. 

And  mifchiefs  mighty  as  his  own  portends. 
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Near  Anions  ftream  old  Marius  rears  his  head; 
The  hinds  beheld  his  grifiy  form,  and  fled. 

The  ilate  thus  threaten'd,  by  old  cullom  taught. 
For  counfel  to  the  Tufcan  prophets  fought :         icoi 
Of  thefe  the  chief  for  learning  fam'd,  and  age, 
Aruns  by  name,  a  venerable  fage. 
At  Luna  liv'd;  none  better  could  defcry 
What  bodes  the  lightning's  journey  through  the  iky; 
Prefaglng  veins  and  fibres  well  he  knew,  1006 

And  omens  read  aright,  from  every  wing  that  flew. 
Firft  he  commands  to  burn  the  monilrous  breed. 
Sprung  from  mix'd  fpecies,  and  difcordant  feed; 
Forbidden  and  accurfed  births,  which  come         loio 
Where  nature's  laws  defign'd  a  barren  womb. 
Next,  the  remaining  trembling  tribes  he  calls. 
To  pafs  with  folemn  rites  about  their  v/alls. 
In  holy  march  to  vifit  all  around. 
And  with  lu'itrations  purge  the  utmoil  bound.        1 01 5 
The  fovereign  priefts  the  long  proceffion  lead. 
Inferior  orders  in  the  train  fucceed. 
Array 'd  all  duly  in  the  Gabine  weed. 
There  the  challe  head  of  Vefca's  choir  appears, 
A  facred  fillet  binds  her  reverend  hairs;  1020; 

To  her,  in  fole  pre-eminence,  is  due, 
Phrygian  Minerva's  awful  flirine  to  view. 
Next  the  fifteen  in  order  pafs  along. 
Who  guard  the  fatal  Sibyls'  fecret  fong : 
To  Almon's  ftream  Cybele's  form  they  bear,      1025^ 
And  wafli  the  goddefs  each  returning  year. 
The  Titian  brotherhood,  the  Augurs  band, 
Obferving  flights  oxi  the  left  lucky  hand; 
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The  feven  ordairi'd  Jove's  holy  feaH  to  deck;       ^ 

The  Salii  blithe,  with  bucklers  on  the  neck;       lo^O 

All  marching  in  their  order  juil  appear: 

And  laft  the  generous  Flamens  clofe  the  rear. 

While  thefe  through  ways  uncouth,  andtirefomegroundi 

Patient  perform  their  long  laborious  round,         103  + 

Aruns  colledls  the  marks  of  heaven's  dread  flame; 

In  earth  he  hides  them  with  religious  hand. 

Murmurs  a  prayer,  then  gives  the  place  a  name. 

And  bids  the  fix'd  Bidental  hallow'd  ftand. 

Next  from  the  herd  a  chofen  male  is  fought. 

And  foon  before  the  ready  altar  brought.  1040 

And  now  the  feer  the  facrifice  began. 

The  pouring  wine  upon  the  vi6lim  ran ; 

The  mingled  meal  upon  his  brow  was  plac'd; 

The  crooked  knife  the  deftin'd  line  had  trac'd; 

When  with  reludant  rage  th'  impatient  beaft       1045 

The  rites  unpleafmg  to  the  God  confeft. 

At  length  compell'd  his  ftubborn  head  to  bow, 

Vanquiih'd  he  yields  him  to  the  fatal  blow; 

The  guftiing  veins  no  chearful  crimfon  pour, 

But  ftain  with  poifonous  black  the  facred  floor.    1 050 

The  paler  prophet  ftood  with  horror  ftruck ; 

Then  with  a  hafty  hand  the  entrails  took. 

And  fought  the  angry  gods  again ;  but  there 

Prognoftics  worfe,  and  fadder  figns,  appear; 

The  pallid  guts  with  fpots  were  marbled  o'er,     1055 

With  thin  cold  ferum  ftain'd,  and  livid  gore; 

The  liver  wet  with  putrid  ftreams  he  fpy'd. 

And  veins  that  threaten'd  on  the  hoftile  fide  ? 
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Part  of  the  heaving  lungs  is  no  where  found. 

And  thinner  fnms  the  fever'd  entrails  bound;      ic6o 

No  ufual  motion  ftirs  the  panting  heart ; 

The  chinky  vefTels  ouze  on  every  part ; 

The  cawl,  where  wrapt  the  clofe  intellines  lie. 

Betrays  its  dark  receiles  to  the  eye. 

One  prodigy  fuperior  threaten'd  ftill^  1065 

The  never-failing  harbinger  of  ill : 

Lo  I  by  the  fibrous  liver's  rifmg  head, 

A  fecond  rival  prominence  is  fpread; 

All  funk  and  poor  the  friendly  part  appears. 

And  a  pale,  fickly,  withering  vifage  wears;       1070 

While  high  and  full  the  adverfe  vefTels  ride. 

And  drive,  impetuous,  on  their  purple  tide. 

Amaz'd,  the  fage  forefaw  th'  impending  fate; 

Ye  gods  !   (he  cry'd)  forbid  me  to  relate 

What  woes  on  this  devoted  people  wait. 

Nor  doft  thou,  Jove,  in  thefe  our  rites  partake. 

Nor  fmile  propitious  on  the  prayer  we  make ; 

The  dreadful  Stygian  gods  this  vidlim  claim. 

And  to  our  facrifice  the  Furies  came. 

The  ills  we  fear  command  us  to  be  dumb;  loSo 

Yet  fomewhat  worfe  than  what  we  fear  fhall  come. 

But  may  the  gods  be  gracious  from  on  high. 

Some  better  profperous  event  fupply. 

Fibres  may  err,  and  augury  may  lie ; 

Arts  may  be  falfe,  by  wliich  our  fires  divin'd,     1085 

And  Tages  taught  them,  to  abufe  mankind. 

Thus  darkly  he  the  prophecy  expreft. 

And  riddling  fung  the  double-dealing  priefl. 
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But  Figulus  exclaims  (to  fcience  bred. 
And  in  the  gods  myflerious  fecrets  read ;  1 090 

Whom  nor  .Egyptian  P/Iemphis'  fons  excell'd. 
Nor  with  more  fkill  the  rolling  orbs  beheld : 
Well  could  he  judge  the  labours  of  the  fphere. 
And  calculate  the  jull  revolving  year). 
The  flars  (he  cries)  are  in  confufion  hurl'd,        1095 
And  wandering  error  quite  mifguides  the  world; 
Or,  if  the  laws  of  nature  yet  remain. 
Some  fvvift  deitruflion  now  the  Fates  ordain. 
Shall  earth's  v/ide  opening  jaws  for  ruin  call. 
And  fmking  cities  to  the  centre  fall  ?  1 1 00 

Shall  raging  drought  infeil  the  fultry  iky  ? 
Shall  faithlefs  earth  the  promis'd  crop  deny? 
Shall  pcifonous  vapours  o'er  the  waters  brood. 
And  taint  the  limpid  fpring  and  filver  flood  ? 
Ye  gods !  what  ruin  does  your  wrath  prepare  !   1 105 
Comes  it  from  heaven,  from  earth,  from  feas,  or  air  ? 
The  lives  of  many  to  a  period  halle. 
And  thoufands  {hall  together  breathe  their  laft. 
If  Saturn's  fullen  beams  were  lifted  high. 
And  baneful  reign'd  afcendant  o'er  the  fky,        mo 
Then  moiil  Aquarius  deluges  might  rain. 
And  earth  once  more  lie  funk  beneath  the  main : 
Or  did  thy  glowing  beams,  O  Phoebus,  Ihine 
Malignant  in  the  Lion's  fcorching  fign. 
Wide  o'er  the  world  confuming  iires  might  roll,    1 1 1 5 
And  heaven  be  feen  to  flame  from  pole  to  pole  : 
Through  peaceful  orbits  thefe  unangry  glide. 
But,  God  of  Battles  1  what  doft  thou  provide  ? 
Who  in  the  threatening  Scorpion  doft  prefide  ? 
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With  potent  wrath  around  thy  influence  ftreams,  1 1 20 

And  the  whole  monfter  kindles  at  thy  beams : 

While  Jupiter's  more  gentle  rays  decline. 

And  Mercury  with  Venus  faintly  fhine ; 

The  wandering  lights  are  darken'd  all  and  gone. 

And  Mars  now  lords  it  o'er  the  heavens  alone.     1 1 25 

Orion's  ftarry  falchion  blazing  wide. 

Refulgent  glitters  by  his  dreadful  fide. 

War  comes,  and  falvage  {laughter  muil  abound. 

The  fword  of  violence  Ihall  right  confound : 

The  blackeft  crimes  fair  virtue's  name  fhall  wear. 

And  impious  fury  rage  for  many  a  year.  1 1 3 1 

Yet  alk  not  thou  an  end  of  arms,  O  Rome, 

Thy  peace  muft  with  a  lordly  mailer  come. 

Protradl  dellrudlion,  and  defer  thy  chain. 

The  fword  alone  prevents  the  tyrant's  reign. 

And  civil  wars  thy  liberty  maintain. 

The  heartlefs  vulgar  to  the  fage  give  heed. 
New  rifmg  fears  his  words  foreboding  breed. 
When,  lo !   more  dreadful  wonders  ftrike  their  eyes. 
Forth  through  the  ftreets  a  Roman  matron  flies,    1 140 
Mad  as  the  Thracian  dames  that  bound  along. 
And  chant  Lysus  in  their  frantic  fong : 
EnthufiaiHc  heavings  fwell'd  her  breaft. 
And  thus  her  voice  the  Delphic  god  confeft :       1 144 

Where  doll  thou  fnatch  me,  Psan !  Wiierefore  bear 
Through  cloudy  heights  and  trafts  of  pathlefs  air  ? 
I  fee  Pangean  mountains  white  with  fnow, 
^mus  and  wide  Phiiippi's  fields  below. 
Say,  Phoebus,  wherefore  does  this  fury  rife?        1145 
What  mean  thefe  fpears  and  Ihields  before  my  eyes  ? 
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I  fee  the  Roman  battles  croud  the  plain ! 

I  fee  the  war,  but  feek  the  foe  in  vain. 

Again  I  fly,  I  feek  the  rifing  day. 

Where  Nile's  Egyptian  waters  take  their  way: 

I  fee,  I  know  upon  the  guilty  fhore,  1 155 

The  hero's  headlefs  trunk  befmear'd  with  gore. 

The  Syrts  and  Libyan  fands  beneath  me  lie. 

Thither  Emathia's  fcatter'd  relics  fly. 

Now  o'er  the  cloudy  Alps  I  ftretch  my  flight. 

And  foar  above  Pyrene's  airy  height :  1 160 

To  Rome,  my  native  Rome,  I  turn  again. 

And  fee  the  fenate  reeking  with  the  flain. 

Again  the  moving  chiefs  their  arms  prepare; 

Again  I  follow  through  the  world  the  war.  1 164 

Oh,  give  me,  Phoebus  1  give  me  to  explore,  "J 

Some  region  new,  fome  undifcover'd  fliore;  > 

I  faw  Philippi's  fatal  fields  before.  j 

She  faid :  the  weary  rage  began  to  ceafe. 
And  left  the  fainting  prophetefs  in  peace. 
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